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PREFACE TO THE FIRST FDITION 


My object m the following hues is to make a 
humble contribution to -one of the most baffling and 
slippery problems of philosophy, viz., the problem 
of self. 1 have tried here, with the help of relevant 
representative thoughts in the Western as well as 
Indian philosophy, to develop a theory of self which 
has long appeared to me to he alone capable of resolv- 
ing the numerous perplexities with which the problem 
has been riddled in the history of philosophical 
thought. The subject is too vast to be adequately 
tieated in a single treatise, and, consequently, I have 
lestricted myself here to the most general features of 
the problem which alone lend themselves to a strictly 
epistemological discussion. Philosophy, I believe, 
cannot dispense with logic and epistemology, and all 
conclusions that are not guaranteed by epistemology 
must necessarily be built on a rope of sands. Hence, 
many interesting special problems connected with 
the problem of self have not been discussed here, 
because tliey may be easily deduced from the general 
principles only when the latter have a sound logical 
basis. 

Comparative philosophy has so far been either 
predominantly historical and descriptive, or it has 
contented itself with discovering stray similarities 
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between the Westtin adJ Indian thought No sen 
■ous attempt, as far as I know, has yet been made to 
undertake a comparative study for mutual supple- 
mentation of arguments and consequent clarification 
of issues. Yet, this alone can suggest the paths to 
new constructions and thus help the development of 
philosophical thought. 

I am not one of those who believe that Indian 
Philosophy contains wisdom which is unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable; yet, it must be granted that 
Truth is not discovered eveiyday. What is true is 
eternally true, and so far as its discovery is concern- 
ed, the past attempts, I believe, have not been as 
illusive as the quest of the Holy Grail. We may, 
therefore, still draw inspiration for our phiioso])hical 
constructions from the great thinkers, such as Plato 
and Aristotle, or Sankara and §rihaj‘aa. A philo- 
sophy that pretends to be entirely original must 
stand self -condemned. 

A word may be added here in order to avoid a 
possible misunderstanding. In the course of iny dis- 
cussions, I have found it profitable to refer frequent- 
ly to the arguments of the well-known Indian monist, 
Sankara; and so far the present work may be also 
characterized as some sort of a logical envisagement, 
m the light of modern thought, of Sankara’s theoiy 
of self. But my interpretation of the ‘advaita’ posi- 
tion differs so fundamentally from the current iiitei- 
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pietationb, and bankara ;> analy!sii> of expmcncc has 
Tbeen developed here in such new directions, that I 
must be prepared for bearing the full responsibility 
for all that is said in these pages without forcing a 
great thinker to make amends for any sins I may 
have committed , 


hor a work like the present, U is not easy for 
u,n author to state definitely his obligations, for, any 
form of acknowledgment must be either too wide or 
too nan'ow. In a sense, 1 am indebted for whatever 
light I possess to all those authors whose works have 
helped me, directly or indirectly, for arriving at the 
})nsitioii expounded here; and I have acknowledged 
it at the appro])riate places. My son, Mr. D. N. 
Maker ji, M.'A., has helped me considerably in the 
preparation of the index and in many other ways. 


March 2, 1938. 


A. C. Mukerji. 



PRKFACL TO TBTF SEC OiND EDITION 


The call for a. second edition of this essay en 
courages me to believe that students of philosophy- 
are awakening to the necessity of breaking through 
the crust of prejudices that has land an isolatioiiisl 
attitude in the study of Indian thought While the 
ideas of Plato and A'ristotle have inspii'ed remark- 
able constructions, Indian phi]oso})hy has oriiy suc- 
ceeded in rousing antiquarian inteinst, and, even 
when admired, the admiration is almost like what is 
excited by the mummies in a nmseum. Yet, like 
most of the Indian systems, Sankara’s analysis of 
experience, if approached in the cT'itical rathci’ than 
the exegetic spirit, would throw a flood of light on 
some of the perennial issues of epistemology and meta- 
physics that have been brought to prominence parti- 
cularly by the philosophical discussion of to-day. 

The changes in the present edition are more verhil 
than material, except that the Appendix B and a 
few foot-notes have been added. I take this oppoi- 
tnnity to thank the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad for permission to make use of an 
essay published in the University of Allahabad 
Studies for the year 1939 from which the mattei’ of 
Appendix B is substantially reproduced, Mr J. C 
Varma, M.A., my student of the Bescaveli Depait- 
ment, has also earned my gratitude by i-e-casting the 
index and helping me generally in preparing the 
book for the new edition. 


October, 19 


A. C. Mukeeji. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 

The Ego-Centric Paradox 

Philosophy as the thinking considei’ation of 
things hag necessarily to assume that Truth is an 
eternaPvision, a comprehension of Reality suh S'pecie 
ceternitatis. Every system of philosophy is an 
attempt to articulate this eternal vision through the 
Zeitgeist or spiritual environment of the time in 
which the philosopher happens to live. The time- 
spirit, howevei% changes from age to age and from one 
country to another, and is so far lilritted by the con- 
ditions of space and time. But the Absolute Truth 
is independent of the spatio-temporal limitations, 
and so not relative to a particular age or country 
Here lies the strength as well as the weakness of a 
particular system of philosophy. Its strength consists 
essentially in its being an organ for the self-expres- 
sion of the eternal vision, but its weakness arises out 
of the necessity of expressing it through the changing 
spirit of the time. Once the time-spirit is changed, 
the expression, though adequate in an earlier age, 
fails to function as an efficient vehicle. This is why 
it has been often complained that Indian Philosophy^ 
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“ in spite of all that has been written about it, re- 
mains somewhat dark to most English readers.” (J 
Mackenzie, Ultimate Values, p. 78.) The greater 
the change in the intellectual and spiritual settings of 
thought, the harder it is to detect the Absolute in the 
lelative, the Eternal in the temporal. 

But howsoever difficult the task may be, it is one 
that is worth undertaking in the interest of mutual 
clarihcation of issues; for the true aim of a com- 
parative study of philosophical problems is to follow, 
as rigorously as possible, the universal dialectic of 
thought underlying the difierent formulations of a 
given problem, and thus detect the real source of then 
conflict and divergence. 

Such a study, evidently, is not identical with 
merely detecting ‘and cataloguing the similarities be- 
tween two thought-currents. Philosophical systems 
may meet on a truth, or, again, they may meet on an 
error; and consequently their similarity does not 
necessarily vouchsafe the speculative worth of either 
And if perchance they meet on an error, it would be 
but a poor achievement to have been able to show how 
two systems have moved on parallel lines. The 
cause of truth can hardly be promoted by cdunting 
and tabulating logical aberrations in different philo- 
sophical systems. It is only when a comparative 
study helps to trace these aberrations to their sources 
and thus clears the way to a more adequate comprehen- 
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Sion of the Truth that the trouble is worth under- 
taking. 

In view of the function of comparative philoso- 
phy, as conceived here, we may easily distinguish be- 
tween the historical and the philosophical treatment 
of a particular problem. History is primarily con- 
cerned with a faithful description of the ideas in a 
chronological order, and its function, therefore, is to 
present each system or theory as it was originally 
conceived by the inaugurators. On the other hand, 
the primary aim of comparative philosophy being to 
aid a fuller comprehension of the truth, here chrono- 
logy has to be subordinated to critical evaluation, and 
description must be supplemented by interpretation 
The historian is not bound to interpret ; nay, the more 
he intrudes himself on his subject-matter, the less does 
he stick to his mission of being faithful to facts. But 
the personal factor cannot be wholly eliminated from 
a philosophical treatment, because he whose primary 
concern is to discover what is real and true has very 
often to make explicit what was left implicit in the 
original system and, if necessary, interpret and re- 
interpret its conflicting tendencies in the interest of 
logical consistency. Thus only is it possible to offer , by 
means of a comparative study, useful suggestions for 
new constructions and expose the pit-falls and falla- 
cies in the different systems brought together for com- 
parison. 
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These remarkB on the function and utility of 
comparative philosophy will be amply substantiated 
in the following pages.. Some of the fundamental 
paradoxes inherent in the problem of self, 
it will gradually appear, may be resolved successfully 
by following the inner dialectic of thought as it 
expresses itself in the conflicting speculations of bvo 
different ages and countries. These paradoxes have 
long crippled philosophical thought and the prospect 
of a successful resolution appears to be as remote to- 
day as it was in the age of those who were responsible 
for the inscriptions on the temple of Delphi. And if 
a comparative study throws a single ray of light in the 
way of partially disentangling thought from some of 
its baffling perplexities, it will certainly be welcome 
to the modern lovers of truth and reality. Let us 
then start with a short formulation of some of the 
paradoxes that have kept clinging 'to the problem of 
self. 

It is but common knowledge that the solution of 
the supreme problem that was formulated in ancient 
India as well as Greece in the form of a command, 
namely, Know Thyself, was generally regarded as the 
raison d'Hre of philosophy. In India specially 
where life and philosophy were never separated from 
each other, the attainment of the Ultimate Purpose of 
Existence was made conditional on a right solution of 
this supreme problem, while all other philosophical 
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discussitns owed their value to the light they could 
throw on the nature of self and the method of self- 
knowledge. Since the first formulation of the prob- 
lem, Philosophy, both in the East and the West, has 
thrashed it to almost the last chafi, and consequently 
any pretension to absolute novelty will certain- 
ly betray one’s inadequate acquaintance with the 
history of philosophy. While, however, admitting 
that almost all possible avenues of approach to the 
problem of self have been already explored, one may 
still claim that it is not yet impossible for a modern 
student to break fresh ground, if not in the capacity 
of an explorer, yet in that of an humble candle- 
bearer; and, in view of the importance as well as the 
difficulty of the problem, even the candle-bearer’s office 
may be of some use for the philosophical pilgrims to 
the Temple of Truth. 

The main difficulties of the problem of self have 
their root in a paradox. That every object of 
knowledge presupposes a self that knows it is almost 
a truism which is as clear as it is innocent. Yet this 
apparently innocent position has latent in it one of 
the most baffling paradoxes with which thought has 
ever been confronted. What is the self that is pre- 
supposed by every object? How is the knower 
known? If every object presupposes a self that 
knows it, should not there be another knower 
for knowing the first self? These are some of 
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the simple forms in which the c^-centiic paiadox 
has been historically formulated, and it has defied 
the acutest subtlety of dialectical intellect, Ih 
its attempt to resolve the paradox, thought has 
been involved in a series of humiliating sub- 
terfuges, and the history of philosophy, in so far 
as this paradox is concerned, has been the history of 
more or less disguised pi’evarications . A full justifi- 
cation of these remarks will be found in the following 
pages; yet it may be useful to begin with a short 
statement of the salient points of our conten- 
tions. 

ISTo one, we venture to think, is even in sight of 
the real problem of self-consciousness who fails to 
recognise what may be called the centrality of the ego 
in the knowledge situation. Though man has, like 
every other thing of the world, a particular origin 
and history of his own, yet there is a sense in which 
all the barriers of time and space break down for him 
in so far as he is connected cognitively with the 
world as a whole which evidently includes and goes 
beyond the limited period and history of his earthly 
existence In this sense, though historical through 
and through, he is the possessor of all eternity and of 
all reality. This universal attitude of man in the 
knowledge-situation is an undeniable fact which no 
theory of self can ignore, irrespective of the divergent 
metaphysical implications which different theories 
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may have to draw out of it And it is this univer 
sality which -confers upon the self what may he 
analogically called the central function in the 
economy of the universe. This may he clarified in 
another way. A present fact, a past event, an idea, 
an instinct, the psychological complexes, the physiolo- 
gical glands, — these are all intelligible objects; if any 
of them had been unintelligible, it would have been 
as good as nothing for us, and the assertion of its 
existence would have no meaning. I^ow, the most 
universal conditions of intelligibility are just those 
laws of thought the validity of which is re-assert-ed in 
every attempt to deny their universal application 
Though, however, they are primarily laws of thought 
in so far as thought cannot rest content with any- 
thing that contradicts itself, these laws are at the 
same time the universal features of things inasmuch 
as every conceivable thing must be a self-consistent 
unity on pain of reducing itself to nothing. If 
every finite thing, as Hegel and Bradley, or ISTagar- 
juna and Sriharsa have maintained, must ultimately 
break down somewhere through inner inconsistencies, 
ihonght would start on a dialectical journey till the 
thing attained stability through self-transcendence, 
rather than stultify itself by repudiating its own 
laws. Hence unity is the most universal of the con- 
ditions of objectivity, to which must conform every- 
thing about which significant assertions can be made. 
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The unjty of a thing, however, implies not only self- 
consistency but also deterniinateness : that is, it must 
be a determinate something. Beterraiiiatioii, again, 
involves in its turn relations to things other than 
itself, and it is through these inter-objective relations, 
generally called categories, that all objects of thought 
receive mutual definiteness and clarifi.cation. 

There is, however, a deeper condition of objecti- 
vity than even the relational categories. If it is true 
that everything must conform toi the categories, it is 
true in a deeper sense that nothing is intelligible which 
does not exist for a self. Even if it be granted that 
the world of things exists independently of know- 
ledge, the things must have at least the possibility of 
entering into the knowledge relation, and as within 
knowledge, they exist as objects for a subject or self 
In this seBvSe nothing on v^hich we can hold intell- 
igible discourse can exist except in relation to the self 
that is implied by the knowledge situation. Exist- 
ence-fo]‘-self, therefore, is the sine qua non of all 
things; and there is an important sense in which it is 
a deeper condition of objectivity than the categories 
The latter, though presupposed by every object of 
rhought, can themselves be made objects of reflection 
through a sort of transcendental abstraction; and in 
so far as they become objects, the categories them- 
selves presuppose the self as ihuoh as the things which 
they condition Thus, the self is the deepest of the 
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transcendental conditions of objectivity and is pre 
supposed by, and consequently overreaches, all dis- 
tinctions between form and matter, reality and ap- 
pearance, man and God, spirit and matter, and so on 
And it is this truth which we intend to express 
through the centrality of the ego; and, considered in 
this light, the self may be fitly, though still analogi- 
cally, called the centre of an indefinite number of 
concentric circles, each periphery’' being occupied by 
one class of objects It is perhaps clear from this 
centrality of the self that no theory of self-conscious- 
ness can claim to be satisfactory that seeks to resolve 
the ego-centric paradox by decentralizing the self 
and thus identifying the real self with one of the 
objects on the periphery. 

To turn now to the problem of self-consciousness 
How has philosophy resolved the ego-centric paradox ^ 
Two methods are clearly discernible in the history 
of philosophy, the experimental or the inductive 
method, and the logical or the transcendental method 
Of these, the former, on account of its relative 
simplicity, has found favour with a large circle of 
contemporary metaphysicians and psychologists, 
while the latter has yielded important results at the 
hands of those who are generally known as idealists 
or transcendentalists. The inductive method, to 
begin with this, is the method to which are pledged 
the realist and the pragmatist, the psychologist and 
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tJip psyclio-Sjiifilyst. ExpcriHHCG is tlicii bRttlc 
cry, and consequently no knowledge is supposed to be 
v^orth the name that has not stood ^the test of 
repeated observations and laboratory experiments 
Thus, for example, B. Russell would challenge the 
truth of a number of traditional notions of philosophy 
— e.g., the world is a systematic unity, knowledge 
implies the relation of subject with object, conscious- 
ness is an ultimate unanalysable fact — because they 
are inconsistent with the discoveries of comparative 
psychology. Similarly, J. ' B. Watson and his 
followers would propose to replace the terms con- 
sciousness, mental states, mind and the like, by 
muscular and glandular changes following upon a 
given stimulus, because the former are supposed to be 
gratuitous hypotheses for a scientific explanation of 
human and animal behaviours. , Lastly, the dis- 
coveries of the psycho-neurotic hospital are supposed 
to be equally fatal to some of the traditional theories 
of philosophers about the unity of self or the reality 
of a pure ego. Neurosis following on unsuccessful 
repression, the pathological manifestations consequent 
on excessive introversion, sudden onsets of dissocia- 
tion, gradual sinking into dementia 'proecor, hypnosis, 
dreams, and the apparently trifling slips of pen and 
tongue. — these are some of the hard facts guaranteed 
bv experience and not a priovi speculations and mere 
theories It is a careful scientific study of these facts 
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alone, it is widely and empliatically claimed, tliat 
will ultimately answei' the command — Know Thyself. 

After what has been said above about the cen- 
trality of the ego, it is not at all difficult to detect 
the common fallacy vitiating all these empirical 
methods of analysing knowledge in terms of some- 
thing other than itself. The fallacy is the outcome 
of an obstinate objective attitude of mind and may 
be called the fallacy of decentralization of the self 
arising out of the identification of the true self with 
the peripheral objects that may consequently be called 
spurious selves or pseudo-egos. And the fallacy is 
at least as old as the Nyaya Philosophy of India, 
which Locke has comparatively recently introduced 
into Western philosophy. The conception of knowl- 
edge as a property of a particular class of things in 
what Alexander has aptly called the democracy of the 
universe is indissolubly connected with the conception 
of the cognitive relation as a relation between two 
determinate entities, one being distinguished from 
the other by its peculiar attribute or quality. When 
this meehanicar notion is uncritically accepted, the 
result is behaviourism, vitalism, pragmatism, volun- 
tarism or some other so-far -nameless theories which 
may identify the self with mind, attention, reason or 
intellect. And so long as the mechanical conception 
cf the knowledge situation is not abandoned, it mat- 
ters little which of these pseudo-egos is favoured by a 
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particular thinker for the decentralisation 13 com 
piete in any case; and decentralization has implicit 
m it the germ of materialism But once the decentral- 
ization is there, it has the advantage of effectively 
disguising the real difficulties of self -consciousness , 
for' then we may be said to know the self in the same 
way as we know, say, a chair or a table. But the 
price of the easy victory has always to be paid dearly 
For, the mechanical theory has implicit -in it the 
awkward tegressus ad infinitum which comes to the 
surface as soon as the real question is rightly put 
When A knows B, each of which has its peculiar 
property, they must first be distinguished by a self 
which on that very account cannot be identified with 
one of the distincts. This latter self, again, being 
itself a distinct entity, must require another self, for 
which it exists, and so on ad infimitum Thus the 
birth of an indefi.nite number of selves or an infinite 
series of anweyavasdyas has been rightly considei'ed as 
one of the unanswerable objections to the mechani 
cal theory of knowledge. It might almost be called 
the hard rock on which every such theory must 
ultimately, be wrecked. 

The reason, however, why even an accomplished 
thinker has to succumb to the simplicity of the 
mechanical theory of knowledge is that while offei- 
ing an analysis of knowledge he unwittingly drops 
himself out of sight and so fails to recognise the 
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unique relation in which he himself stands to the 
entities wliich, according to him, are present in the 
knowledge situation as a whole. When, for in- 
stance, knowledge is reduced to a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the total process from stimulus to reaction, 
or when the self is described as the casual nexus 
among a series of events, it is entirely forgotten that 
the stimulus, the reaction or the events are intell- 
igible only in so far as his own relation to them is not 
reducible to any of the relations that may obtain 
between the stimulus and the reaction, and in so far 
as he himself is not thd casual nexus of events. All 
these things are intelligible entities for him, because 
they conform to the -general conditions of objectivity, 
and because his own relation to them is different from 
any inter-objective relation. 

The nature of the unique relation between the 
subject and the object, as well as the fundamental 
defect of identifying the relation of an object to its 
transcendental conditions with an inter-objeetive 
relation, may be shown in another way, as a transi- 
tion to the transcendental method of solving the ego- 
centric paradox. Self-consistency is the first condi- 
tion of conceivability, and every conceivable object, 
therefore, must be a self-consistent unity. But the 
relation of the object A, for instance, to the law of 
consistency is certainly not identical with the rela- 
tion of A to B. Unity is the basis, the very life- 
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blood of both A and B ab of ever> othei detoimin 
ate thing Consequently, the law w^hicii is the com- 
mon basis of A as well as B is related to thenij in a 
way entirely different from that in which A is related 
to B. The former, in fact, is the unique relation of 
the universal to the particular as distinct from any 
relation between two particulars. Hence the empi- 
ricist’s reduction of knowledge to the relation of 
compresence between the mental acts and the objects 
IS bound to be inadequate in the long run; and he 
misses the universal simply because it is not known 
in the same way as the particular. The experimen- 
tal method which is deified by him may yield empiri- 
cal generalizations, but what precisely it cannot give 
him is the true universal. Yet, without the univer- 
sal the inductive methods of generalization lose all 
their meaning, and consequently every attempt to 
derive the transcendental conditions of knowledge by 
the inductive method, as in the case of Hume or Mill, 
is vitiated by hysteron froteron. 

If the method of discovering the transcendental 
conditions of knowledge be called the method of 
transcendental analysis or logical reflexion as distinct 
from the inductive or experimental method, then 
these contentions may be summarised as follows 
The universal conditions of experience being the 
basis of all objects that may stand as the subject of 
significant judgments, they are related to the objects 
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in a different way from that m which objects are 
related inter se. And the inductive method which is 
the source of our knowledge of the particular is, for 
that very reason, not competent to establish the 
universal logical implicates of knowledge, though its 
own success depends upon the universality of these 
very logical principles which it fails to establish 
These principles, therefore, are discovered through 
transcendental analysis of the nature of knowledge, 
and their universality is proved by the hysteron 
froteron which vitiates every attempt to derive them 
from experience 

If, then, the experimental method has to be 
definitely abandoned in discovering the universal 
logical implicates of knowledge, its bankruptcy is 
likely to be more pronounced in knowing the ulti- 
mate transcendental basis of knowledge, namely, 
the self, for which exist not only the things but even 
their logical implicates. This leads us naturally to 
the views of the transcendentalist or idealist whose 
distinction between the inductive method and trans- 
cendental analysis is a very valuable philosophical 
achievement. The self being the deepest of the con- 
ditions of objectivity, the surest way of missing it 
is to look for it in the wrong direction. Even the 
logical implicates of experience, — namely, space, 
time, unity, causality, reciprocity, etc. — are not 
known in the same way as that in which a particular 
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thmj^ IS known But from the fact that tliese um 
versal forms of knowledge or experience are not 
known in the same way as we know, say, a coloni- 
or a sound, the stimulus or the reaction, it docs not 
follow that they are not known at all ; what does 
follow is that they cannot be known in the same way 
as we know the particular facts which ai’e laid out 
according to these universal forms. In other words, 
the logical implicates are the ultimate forms of 
thought and existence, and, though unknowable in* 
ductively or experimentally, are yet known through 
transcendental reflexion, and, though abstractions 
apart from matter, they are still the life-blood of 
concrete things which are always' formed matters. 

So much being granted, we must consider how 
these contentions bear on the problem of self-con 
sciousness. Existence-for-self, as already urged, is 
the highest form of objective existence; nothing can 
exist for me which I cannot conceive as existing. In 
this sense, idea and image, reflex arc and libido, tiee 
and table, quite as much as space and time, unity 
and causality, end and means, phenomenon and 
noumenon, must all exist for the self, which on that 
veiy account is the centre of the universe. From 
this, however, the transcendentalist has drawn the 
conclusion that self-consciousness is the highest 
category of thought and existence. If it be granted 
that existence-for-self is the highest a 'priori form, 
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and if it be further granted that forms are known 
through transcendental reflexion, though not through 
the inductive method, it must, he urges, be also 
granted that the self is known through the same 
method which yields knowledge of the other univer- 
sal forms of existence. Post-Kantian Idealism has, 
thus, sought to solve the ego-centric paradox in a 
VFay entirely different from that of empiricism and 
realism, and the idealistic solution of the paradox 
stands to this day as the most satisfactory account 
of self-knowledge. It has staunch advocates not 
only in England where Hegelianism has come to es- 
tablish itself as a permanent philosophical tendency, 
but it is accepted as final also by many accomplished 
thinkers of contemporary Jtaiy and India, where 
Hegelianism has very recently penetrated and is 
still seeking a lodgment. 

In commenting on the transcendentalist’s theory 
of self, we must begin by emphasising the value of a 
number of permanent contributions he has made to 
the understanding of the place of the self in knowl- 
edge. These consist mainly in showing that the self 
is not a substance having knowledge as a property, 
that knowledge cannot be understood in terms of 
something other than itself, that all distinctions are 
within knowledge, that the subject-object relation is 
unique and is the presupposition of all other rela- 
tions between objects and objects. These are some 
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of the main principles which form the core of his 
insight obtained by a penetrating and strictly logical 
analysis of knowledge; and it is only when this 
valuable insight is distorted under the influence of 
extra-logical considerations that he forgets the results 
of an unbiassed analysis. And in proportion to the 
violence done to thq logical insight, he makes himself 
liable to the same fallacy of decentralization of the 
ego which he has done so much to expose. The self, 
according to the transcendentalist, exists as one self 
only as it opposes itself as object, to itself as subject, 
and yet transcends that opposition. In this sense, 
the self is a concrete unity, a dual unity, of a 
restored unity, or, again, a transparent identity -in-’ 
difference; and the puzzle of self-consciousness, it is 
held, is due to our tendency to separate identity from 
diflerence. Now, the question that we venture to 
raise at this place is whether this is a real solution of 
the ego-centric paradox. That unity-in -difference 
is the highest form to which every conceivable object 
of thought must conform may be true, but this by 
itself does not show that the subject for which such a 
form exists is itself a imity-in-difference ; in other 
words, even the distinction between form and matter 
presupposes the subject which, therefore, cannot be 
identified with one of the distinots. To do so would 
he to contradict the principle that the self is the pre- 
supposition of all objects of thought or that all dis- 
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tmctions are within knowledge. Again, even sup- 
posing that the self is a iinity-in-diSerence, it flatly 
contradicts the assertion that the subject is not a 
substance, for, such a self as at least the property of 
being a dual unity as distinct from an undifferen- 
tiated or unrestored unity and so far it is analogous 
to the stone, though the latter has another distin- 
guishing attribute, namely, weight. The fact is that 
nothing which exists by opposing itself to something 
other than itself can be identified with the central 
ego for which exist all opposites and all distincts, 
and which, therefore, is not to be confused with one 
of them. 

That the categories, howsoever different from 
the things which they conditon, are still objects for a 
subject follows from the centrality of the ego, and it 
is as illogical to identify the self with a category as to 
identify it with the nervous system or with the 
psychological complexes. Yet, the identification of the 
self with the category of unity has been the source of 
the strength as well as the weakness of the transcen- 
dental theories of self-consciousness. The self has 
been openly claimed to be a logical form by Bonatelli 
and Varisco of Italy; and in so far as the British 
Neo-Hegelians are concerned, there seems to be some 
truth in Pringle-Pattison’s remark that they give 
us the logical ideal in place of a real self. It need 
not, however, be denied that there is a sense in which 
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‘^elf-consciousness is a mediated unity that is the 
consciousness of the seif and that of the not-self are 
correlative with each other, in so far as it is, only in 
relation to the object determined as the not-self that 
I am conscious of myself. But our contention is 
that when the self is thus determined in relation to 
the not-self, it is just one thing among other things 
and not the central self for which exist all things 
and all distinctions between things. And it is very 
significant that even Bosanquet is compelled by these 
considerations to reject the finality of the idea of 
subject in so far as it implies the subject-object rela- 
tion. In fact, such a determined self as is implied 
in mediated self-consciousness cannot be anything 
more than what James Ward calls the spiritual self 
which is but one of! the many presentations, and not 
the self to whom is presented the sensory, the idea- 
tional, the personal, or the spiritual self. It is, 
to adopt a very significant expression of Stout, only 
one of the presentational doubles or wrappings which 
mask the real self. 

There are, however, transcendent alists who, un- 
like E. Caird or Dir. Haidar, appear to have kept 
more consistently to the centrality of the ego than to 
the Hegelian tradition. Green's genius, for in- 
stance, though nurtured in the transcendental school 
of Oxford, made a desperate attempt to rise above 
the" shortcomings, or rather the backslidings, of 
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British Neo^Hegelianism That the self exists as the 
basis of all objects of knowledge is certain, but what 
it is positively cannot be known; the only knowledge 
we have of the self is negative and, therefore, accord- 
ing to Green, the relations by which, through its action, 
phenomena are determined are not relations of it — 
not relations by which it is itself determined. Thus 
while Caird conceives the self as a unity of diherences 
and as a circle of relations in itself, Green is led to 
describe it as a principle of union which is not one 
or any number of the relations. Again, while Caird 
accuses Kant of not seeing the absurdity of the sup- 
position that the synthesis by which the self becomes 
conscious of itself as an object at the same time hides 
it from itself. Green accuses Locke of making the 
absurd attempt to know that which renders knowl- 
edge possible as he might know any other object. 
Thus, Caird saves his theory of a knowable self by 
decentralizing the ego, but Green attempts to stick 
to the centrality of the ego and is inevitably landed 
in agnosticism in so far as the self is concerned 
And Caird did not fail to see and deplore this 
difference between his oven position and that of his 
friend. 

In fact, that an unbiassed analysis of knowl- 
edge in accordance with the transcendental method 
must lead to some sort of agnosticism in regard to 
the self has been blearly seeiii by Green’s critics. 
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The ego in this theory reduces itself to what Balfour 
calls the bare geometrical point. 

Similarly, Bonucci detects agnosticism in 
Gentile’s theory of self as the subject; Stout finds 
the pure ego of Ward reducing itself to an empty 
form; and Pringle-Pattison rightly finds Green’s ego 
to be the dot on the ‘i.’ What this agnosticism 
teaches is not that we can lay down logic, as the 
critics have suggested, for to do so would be to sub- 
stitute dogmatism and blind faith for philosophy 
But what it does teach is that the ego-centric paradox 
is yet to be resolved. 

Thus, the real problem of self-consciousness or 
self-knowledge remains unsolved to the present day 
The inductive or psychological method has, inevitably 
led to the decentralization of the self which is wrong- 
ly identified with one of the pseudo-egos on the peii- 
phery; and the result is that' those who have pledged 
themselves to the inductive method do not even see 
that there is a problem of self-consciousness at all 
The transcendental method, on the other hand, leads, 
by an inner logic, to the theory of self as a focus 
imaginarius; and in so far as the transcendentalist 
has succeeded in avoiding this legitimate conclusion 
from the centrality of the ego which he accepts un- 
grudgingly, he has done so only by committing the 
same fallacy which he has himself done so much to 
explode in the psychological theories. If, then, both 
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the methods have failed m resolving the ego-centnc 
paradox, a third method is the crying need of 
modern philosophy. 

But, before we start on an exposition of this 
new method of approach, a somewhat detailed 
examination of the two current methods, attempted in 
the two following chapters, will be useful for a 
correct appreciation of their merits as well as of the 
crucial points on which they appear to break down. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY 

The doctrine that the Self, the existence of which 
none can seriously doubt, is yet essentially unknow- 
able through the ordinary avenues of knowledge is 
as old as the Upanisads. The puzzle was started by 
Yajnavalkya, the distinguished teacher of the early 
‘ Vedanta ' absolutism, in his famous dialogues with 
Maitreyi and G'argl. That through which eveiv- 
thing is known, he urged, cannot itself be made an 
object of knowledge; luone can know the knower 
[yenedam sarvam vijdnati tam hena vijanlyat 
vijMtamm are hena mjdnlydt — Brh. Up., II 4 
14 , III .8. 11.) The puzzle has remained ingrained 
m the Vedanta philosophy of a later age, and has 
found in Sankara one of its most powerful exponents 
In the history of Western thought, a strikingly simi- 
lar doctrine has been the upshot of Kant’s critical 
ahalysis of knowledge. KanCs relentless criticism 
of rational psychology for its erroneous application 
of the categories to the transcendental ego brought 
out the puzzle of self-knowledge' in a manner which 
is strongly reminiscent of the thoughts of Yajna- 
valkya.and Sankara. As nothing can be an object 
of knowledge without the application of the cate- 
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gories and as thfe self is the source of all the 
categories of knowledge, reason is committed to 
an awkward pass in its attempt to know the 
knower which, therefore, can best be represented by 
the X. 

This peculiar agnosticism has naturally elicited 
vehement criticism, both in the East and the West, 
yet, there seems to be a remarkably smooth passage of 
thought from the premises to the agnostic conclusion 
Erom the admission that the self is the ultimate 
presupposition of everything known and knowable, 
that it is the universal centre to which all that can 
be known as existing has a necessary reference, it 
seems to follow naturally that the transcendental ego 
cannot be an object of knowledge except through a 
process of logical decentralization which places the 
ego somewhere on the periphery Indeed, those who 
have accepted the premises and yet denied the con- 
clusion appear to have been influenced more by a 
sentimental horror of agnosticism rather than by 
the logical cogency of arguments, the result being 
that while the logic of the situation tends towards 
some sort of agnosticism in respect of the nature of 
the self, this agnosticism itself is made the basis of 
the logical inadequacy of the initial analysis. In 
other words, it is -first assumed by the critics that 
the self cannot be a featureless X, and then various 
methods are devised to reconcile this assumption with 
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their respective theories of knowledge; and, as a 
consequence, the reconciliation becomes more or less 
strained and artificial according as the theory of 
knowledge is more or less precise and true. 

The truth of these observations will be verified 
in due course. In the meantime, we may sug- 
gest that there is an important element of truth in 
the contention that the self, when rightly seen 
in the light of its place in knowledge, points beyond 
]tself as a definable entity; hence some sort of agnos- 
ticism must be a necessary accompaniment of every 
theory of self that can successfully avoid the confu- 
sion of the self as the knowing subject with one of the 
objects which the self knows. This fatal 'confusion, 
according to Kant and Sankara, is natural, it is a 
transcendental illusion, as the former names it, or 
an ‘ adhydm,' as put by the latter. And if it can 
be shown that every theory that has so far denied the 
alleged mystery of self-consciousness . and defended 
the knowability of the self has done so only by con- 
fusing, either consciously or unconsciously, the tran- 
scendental ego with one of the objects of knowledge, 
it will at least help us to appreciate the difficulties 
which, according to Kant and Sankara, are present 
in the problem of self-knowledge. The Pure Ego, 
the innermost subject, however, should be, for this 
purpose, carefully distinguished from those objects 
with which it is generally confused, namely, the body, 
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the mind, the sense-organs, etc., which may he called, 
following the Indian tradition, the ‘ kosas,' or, 
following James Ward’s terminology, the objective 
zones. When, on the other hand, the distinction is 
overlooked or repudiated, we get either epipheno- 
menalism, or behaviourism or any other disguised 
form of materialism which may make its appear- 
ance in the history of thought due to the ruling con- 
ception of the'Uge. Or, again, the confusion may 
lead to the theory of spiritual or mental atoms. In 
either case, the position of the ego remains unaltered 
m so far as the subject is identified with an 
object 

Now, confining ourselves _^to the history of 
Western philosophy, the difficulties in self-knowledge 
have been challenged from two different directions. 
Some have altogether rejected the Kantian distinction 
between the self as subject and the self as a substance. 
And having once identified the self with the brain or 
the nervous system, or the mind, they have no 
difficulty in showing that the self has nothing mys- 
terious about it. On 'the other hand, those who accept 
the Kantian distinction as true have been equally led 
to doubt the existence of an insoluble difficulty, in the 
way of self-knowledge. The self, they urge, is like 
the light which illumines itself as well as the ob- 
jects it knows. We may call the former attitude as 
predominantly psychological as it looks upon know- 
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ledge as a relation between two entities one of which 
IS called the self. The latter attitude, on the other 
hand, is predominantly epistemological in so far as 
It refuses to reduce the self in knowledge to one of 
the things known. Despite this internal incom- 
patibility between these two attitudes, however, they 
have presented a united front to the agnostic theory 
of self. If, however, it happens to be true that 
agnosticism' is the inevitable result of The assumption 
that liieality is restricted to the world of definable 
objects, then, it will follow that every theory of self 
which refuses to see any inexplicable mystery in self 
knowledge, while keeping the assumption unchalleng- 
ed, must do sd by an unconscious identification of the 
ti ascendental ego with one of the objects or 
things. 

For an adequate appreciation of the psycho- 
logical approach to the problem of knowledge, we may 
turn to James Ward's analysis of experience, for, he 
was one of those great minds in whom the philosophical 
sciences of the end of the last century made a lasting 
impression, but were not able to clog their speculative 
insight. And if it can be shown that Ward, despite 
his rejection of atomism and presentationism, could not 
entirely free himself from the glamour of empiricism 
which led him into difficulties peculiar to presenta- 
tionism, that circumstance by itself may be taken as 
a strong ground for the presumption that the greatest 
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thinker ib bound to fall into confusions when he tries 
to trace knowledge to something beyond thought and 
Belf-consciousness. 

Janies Ward’s theory of experience, though not 
entirely original, has the unique merit of presenting 
the facts with that freshness of outlook and wealth of 
details which can come only from an intimate acquain- 
tance with the different departments of knowledge 
combined, with acuteness of thought, and desire for 
thoroughness. As an accomplished scholar, he never 
fails to inspire confidence even when- his reader finds 
It difficult to follow him. Moreover, his analysis 
touches upon a number of very important problems 
which are still in the forefront of philosophical 
discussions of the day, and thus affords the reader an 
opportunity to concentrate on the main currents of 
contemporary thought without the trouble of an actual 
wading through the multifarious currents. We select 
here for consideration his contribution to the theory 
of knowledge and even with regard to this we shall 
restrict ourselves to some of the most outstanding 
features of that theory, particularly to those which 
offer a strong contrast with what is generally known as 
the idealistic analysis of experience. The import- 
ance of such an undertaking can hardly be exaggerat- 
ed For, despite the strong tincture of idealism with 
which Ward’s position in general is imbued, there are 
very significant differences between his analysis and 
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that of the idealists and so one of them must ulti 
mately be abandoned as false. 

Experience, for Ward, is a term which includes 
“all that we know' and feel and do, all our facts and 
theories, all our emotions and ideals and ends,”'^ The 
most persistent feature of experience in this sense is 
its duality as distinct from the dualism of matter 
and mind. The duality of subject and object charac- 
terizes experience at all- the different stages through 
which it passes, and the most important point in 
the development of experience is reached with the 
dawn of self-consciousness. Epistemologists, accor- 
ding to Ward, have been almost always guilty of ignor- 
ing what psychological analysis has proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, namely, that there are “successive 
stages in the advance from the one level of experience 
or knowledge to the other. Much confusion has 
arisen from not recognizing that “both reflexion and 
reasoning are the result of social intercourse, the 
gradual development of which has produced this gulf 
between man and brute.” Once it is assumed that 
' ‘each man by himself is rational instead of recogniz- 
ing that humanity has achieved rationality,” the 
result is a fatal confusion of psychology with episte- 
mology. “Our human .perception, or intuition of 
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things as expressed in language,” it., is urged m 
another connection, “is, of course, for us the nearest, 
the highest and the clearest.” But, unfortunately, 
“epistemology has not merely started from the human 
level as it must : but it has tended to assume that this 
intellectual level is where knowledge itself begins 
One of the fatal consequences of this conjuaion is to 
be found in the extremely loose way in which the 
terms 'subjective’ and 'objective’ are used in 
episteihological treatises. What is epistemologically 
subjective is erroneously regarded as psychologically 
subjective as well, and that which is psychologically 
objective is also supposed to be epistemologically 
objective. And thus arise all the difficulties of 
dualism and external perception. 

Psychology may avoid these confusions, Ward 
thinks, by clearly distinguishing between individual 
experience and universal experience. Prom its in- 
dividualistic standpoint, it can show how experience 
at all the diSerent levels of its development involves 
a relation between a knowing, feeling and active sub- 
ject on the one hand, and an object on the other j and 
how universal experience “has grown out of, depends 
upon, and is really but an extension of, our primary, 
individual, concrete experience.”^ This distinction 
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between the concrete experience of a given individual 
and that experience which is the result of inter-sub- 
jective intercourse “systematized and formulated by 
means of abstract conceptions” is at the root of the 
dualism of commonsense and science. But dualism 
can effectively be refuted by showing that conceptual 
experience is preceded by a type of experience in 
which conceptions do not figure at all, and that the 
trans-subjeetive object, far from being independent of 
the subjects that know it, is ‘ ‘rather whab is common 
to the objects of the separate individual knowers,”'^ 
It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
reproduce all the arguments by which ,Ward seeks to 
establish his position outlined above, nor need we 
question the validity of his description of the different 
stages through which individual experience develops 
into something like an over-individual experience 
The criticisms his theory has evoked in its psychologi- 
cal aspects — ^that is, as a true description of the 
development of individual texperience as it is for 
the experiencing individual — are well known. But 
there are some very important epistemological issues 
involved in Ward’s theory of experience, and if his 
contentions be true, then it is time that we should 
revise our attitude to certain conclusions which have 
so far been accepted as indubitable verities in the field 
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of cpistemolog} . lo those then we tui-n. And we 
may conveniently begin with the consideration of the 
individualistic standpoint which is thought to be the 
peculiar standpoint of psychology. 

“Of all the facts with which he deals,” it has 
been urged by Ward, “the psychologist may truly say 
that their essp is -percipi, in so far as such facts are 
facts of presentation, are ideas in Locke’s sense, or 
objects which imply a subject. Psychology, ,then^ 
never transcends the limits of the individual.”® 
Hence Psychology may quite adequately be defined as 
the science of individual experience. But though in 
this sense, ‘the whole choir of heaven and furniture 
of earth’ may belong to psychology, yet psychology 
cannot ignore the difference between “the standpoint 
of a given experience and the standpoint of its ex- 
position, or, as Ward himself explains, it should 
not interpret the conduct of children as if they were 
already ‘grown-up’ persons.'’ That is, the psycho- 
logist’s business is to give a systematic account of 
experience as it grows from one stage to another j.n 
the life-history of an individual without confusing his 
own standpoint with that of the experient who actual- 
ly owns the experience which passes through different 
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stages of development. Now, the first question that 
naturally suggests itself here is ; how is it possible 
for the psychologist to abandon his own standpoint 
and place himself in the position of a less developed 
mind in order to give a faithful representation of the 
world as it is presented to it? This question, it may 
be seen, is' not trivial, and Ward has to raise it and 
ofier an explanation. '"‘The infant,” he says, “who 
is delighted by a bright colour does not of course con- 
ceive himself as face to face with an object; but 
neither does he conceive the colour as a subjective 
affection.” And the reason evidently is that concep- 
tion or, as Ward elsewhere says, experience in which 
concepts figure is preceded by experience in which 
they do not. Yet, in dealing with the infant’s ex- 
perience the psychologist “is bound to describe his 
state of mind truthfully,” and this according to 
Ward can be very well done without “abandoning terms 
which have no counterpart in his consciousness,” 
because ‘ ‘these terms are only used to depict that con- 
sciousness to us.” This explanation, however, does 
not seem to remove the difficulty. If the psychologist 
has to give a faithful description of the child’s mind 
when it is face to face -with the bright colour, he 'must 
not introduce into his description such terms as have 
a meaning only for those who have reached a higher 
stage of development. Because, ' in that case, the 
description is not of the child’s mind whatever else it 
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might be. The psychologist, therefore, seems to be be- 
tween the horns of a dilemma. He must either stick 
to his own standpoint or abandon it. In the former 
case, he commits the ‘psychologisti’s fallacy; while 
in the other case, he may be faithful to the facts but 
he does it at the expense of intelligibility. 

Ward appears very often to prefer the latter 
alternative and insists on the essential unintelli- 
gibility of the lower forms of experience. Thus, to 
take one clear instance, the lizard’s immediate ex- 
perience of sunshine and warm stone occurring to- 
gether, it is said, does not strictly admit of statement, 
yet, universal experience is “only an elaboration, 
though a most important elaboration” of the 
perceptual experience of the lizard.” This impossi- 
bility of stating clearly the lizard’s experience as it 
is for the lizard, it may be replied, is due to the 
absence of those distinctions in perceptual experience 
which exist only at a higher stage. But this admis- 
sion, taken strictly, is not compatible with Ward’s 
conception of development as an epigenesis. We shall 
illustrate our point by reference to an interpreta- 
tion of Ward’s position given by Dawes Hicks 
m another connection. In explaining Ward’s theory 
of the pure ego, and defending Ward’s position 
against the suspicion that he was reviving the 
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guiritiifilistio tliGOi’3 of Si soul-siibst&iic^, fr^iof. DnrWGt> 
Hicks says that “wherever we have a state or mode 
of consciousness, there we have what may otherwise 
be called, using Lotze's terminology, a mode of 
‘being for self,' a mode of self-expression on the part 
of a subject that in and through such act is in some 
measure and to some degi'ee aware of. or experienc- 
ing, itself. The awareness in question may be con- 
fused and indefinite to any extent, it may be no 
more than the first dim obscure stirrings of feeling; 
but the point is it is always there, and were it not, 
the gradual development of self-consciousness would 
be inexplicable.”^*^ This interpretation, we believe, 
may fairly be taken as a criticism of Ward’s own 
position. If there is anything that Ward is most 
anxious to defend, it is this that self-consciousness 
IS the latest stage in the development of experience^ 
and that this development is an epigenesis. On the 
other hand, Dawes Hicks seeks to read into 
Ward’s theory a conception of development which 
essentially consists in a process from the implicit to 
the explicit, from the potential to the actual But 
to say that what is logically implicated is uuconscious- 
Iv involved in the former stage is, according to 
Ward, “bad psychology and assumes a scientifically 
unwarranted and unworkable use of the notion of 
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potentiality, ^ and so development must lead to the 
emergence of new factors that did not exist in the 
prior stage 

The point we have raised is too important to be 
ignored completely or treated lightly. ,Once it is 
made clear that it is only from the standpoint of the 
psychologist that the individual experience is intelli- 
gible, the hard and fast line by which Ward seeks to 
distinguish sense-knowledge from thought-knowl- 
edge, or experience in which concepts figure and that 
in which they do not, disappears; and we are landed 
in some such theory as that which Green, for example, 
expounded when he said that “a natural history of 
self-consciousness, and of the conceptions by which 
it makes the world its own, is impossible,’'^- 

It is, however, well known that Ward's account 
of the relation of the trans-sub jective stage to the 
previous stage of individual experience has been 
thought to be unsatisfactory even by such a sym- 
pathetic critic as G. F. Stout. ‘Tf thought 
first arises,” it is said, “after previous stages which 
can be accounted for without it, it emerges as a 
radically new faculty : there is a breach of continuity. 
But if we examine critically Ward’s treatment of the 
development of the individual percipient prior to 
the beginning of the trans-subjective stage, w'e find 

11 M'nid. XXrill, p. 263. 

12 I, p. 166. 
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that it already involves in manifold ways thonght as 
well as sense. Now, we do not desire to consider 
the purely psychological question here. Whether, 
as a matter of historical fact, a given individual 
below the trans-subjective level has in its experience, 
in however crude a form, both sense and thovight, it 
is for the psychologist to ascertain. Nor do we pro- 
pose to consider the value of the psychological ques- 
tion for epistemology. But supposing that there is 
an experience which forms the subject-matter of in- 
vestigation, then the question we raise is whether it 
is possible for the psychologist to give up his own 
standpoint, even when the experiencing subject 
whose experience he investigates stands at a lower 
level of development. Let us clear up the problem 
by means of an example. A psychologist, say, is 
required to give a faithful description of a flower as 
it is for an experient below the trans-subjective 
stage. The psychologist, being already at the trans- 
subjective level, knows the flower to be a unitary 
existence as distnct from other similar existing 
things of the world with some of which it 
IS related spatially, temporally and causally. And 
his knowledge of the flower is more or less adequate 
accordingly as he is a physiologist or a Lotanist,* On 
the other hand, the experient whose experience he 

The Mrmi.t, XXXVI, 1926, p. 41. 
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describes knows nothing of all these relations through 
which the psychologist knows it. Being at the snb- 
reflective level, the psychological subject cannot evi- 
dently have that type of knowledge of the flower 
which implies identification and differentiation, 
causal connection and spatio-temporal relations, The 
question then is if it is possible for the psychologist 
to describe the flower as it is for the psychological 
individual. To do so, the psychologist must be able 
to strip the flower of all those relations through 
which he knows it, and thus reduce it to something 
which is, in, thef Kantian phrase, as good as nothing 
for him. But if he is not to commit the “psycho- 
logist’s fallacy” he must describe the flower without 
introducing into his description any of the relations 
through which alone he knows it. 

In the light of these considerations, we can 
easily realize the appalling responsibility that is 
thrown on the shoulder of the psychologist, when he 
is constantly warned against the psychologist’s 
fallacy, and yet asked to do the miracle of describing 
individual experience- from the standpoint of the 
experiencing individual. Ward, as we have seen 
above, avoids, this perplexity, nay, evident absurdity, 
by saying that when in a psychological description 
the term sensation, for instance, is used, it is simply 
meant to describe to us the individuaTs state of 
mind. But a student of Kant might similarly urge 
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that the category of causality, though not applicable 
to the ‘ thing-in-itself,' is used in order to describe 
it to us. But any one would hardly a,cce]>t the real- 
ity of the thing-in-itself on the ground on which 
Ward asks his reader to believe in a prc- intellectual 
or anoetic stage of mental develo])nient. Let us 
then turn to the description which Ward as a ps\- 
chologist offers of individual experience below the 
trans-sub] ective level. 

Psychologists, it is said, ‘^‘have usually repre- 
sented mental advance as consisting fundamentally 
in the combination and recombination of various 
elementary units, the so-called sensations and primi- 
tive movements, in other words, as consisting in a 
species of hnental chemistry.’ It’ needful, we might 
find in biology far better analogies to the progressive 
differezitiatlon of experience than in the physical 
upbuilding of molecules.”’’^ Even in higher minds, a 
presentation is still part of a lai’ger whole, and 
“working backwa.rds from this, as wc find it now, 
we are led alike by particular facts and general con- 
siderations to the conception of a totum ohjpcthnrfi 
or objective continuum which is gradually differen- 
tiated.” In many places, however, in - our account 
of this process of differentiation, it is further said, 
the “only evidence apparently to w^hich we can 
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safely appeal in tins enquiry is that furnished h\ 
biology.”’-^ And the reason apparently is that the 
processes in many cases “have now proceeded so far 
that at the level of human consciousness we find it 
hard to form any tolerable clear conception’’^® of the 
lower forms of experience. But in spite of these 
difficulties, it is believed that we can conceive indi- 
vidual experience which involves the duality of 
subject and object • the subject confronted with a 
partially differentiated sensor i -motor continuum. But 
here we are on the other horn of the dilemma, and 
the problem is . how can we describe such an experi- 
ence from the standpoint of the experiencing indivi- 
dual ? From the standpoint of the psychologist who 
stands at the intellectual level, it is of course possible, 
on the analogy of biological development, to conceive, 
though with difficulty, what the psychological indivi- 
dual might be. But that does not explain what its 
experience is for itself. ' The experient, for 
example, cannot know the objective continuum as 
Ruck, because that would involve all those funda- 
mental relations which, according to "Ward, are much 
later attainments. 

The only plausible answer to the question we 
have raised is perhaps to be found in the distinction, 
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which Ward insists on in, different contexts, between 
sense-knowledge and thought-knowledge. Thus, for 
instance, in opposition to Greenes dictum that a con- 
sistent sensationalism must bo speechless, Waid 
urges that “though sense is spee<;hless, it is not 
‘senseless. That is, if we understand Ward 
aright, epistemologists have been led to deny the 
non -intellectual type of knowledge on account of 
their pre-occupation with man at the intellectual 
level. But though it is true that “our human per- 
ception, or intuition of things as expressed in lang- 
uage is, of course, for us the nearest, the highest 
and the clearest,” yet, it is not equally true that 
knowledge begins only at the intellectual level. In 
this respect, “formal logic and sensationalist psy- 
chology have been but blind leaders of the blind 
I.anguage, which has enabled thought to advance 
to the level at which reflexion about thought can 
begin, is now an obstacle in the way of a thorough 
analysis of it.”^^ But anoetic consciousness, whethei 
or no it actually exists, “is a conceivable limit, and 
has tlie theoretical usefulness of limiting conceptions 
generally.”’*’ Considered in this light, the experi- 
ent at the sub-intellectual level has, it will be main- 
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tained, sense-knowledge of the sensori-motor conti- 
nuum. and though it cannot translate its knowledge in- 
to the thought-form, yet that does not detract from the 
concreteness and immediacy of its non-intellectual 
knowledge. Par from being ‘nothing,’ individual 
experience is the primary, concrete experience, and 
even when the intellectual level has been attained, it 
is this concrete experience which provides the neces- 
sary content, the fundameMa, for the relating 
activity of the intellect. Taken by itself, this con- 
tent does not give rational knowledge, and cannot 
explain rational experience.' But “without this con- 
tent the universal and necessary factors” that enter 
into rational experience “lapse into empty form, 
become as incapable of yielding experience as empty 
dies of minting coin.'’^® 

The answer outlined above, though not explicit- 
1} formulated by Ward, is strongly suggested by the 
uncompromising rigour with which he pursues the 
distinction between senSe-knowledge and rational 
knowledge. We do not intend to repeat here the 
contentions we elaborated elsewhere about the dis- 
tinction in question; but assuming the essential vali- 
dity of the distinction in our experience, we ask 
whether on the basis of a distinction in self-conscious 
experience, it is possible to describe the experience 
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of an individual below the level of self-conseiousiies*^ 
— an individual that is eoo hypothec precluded from 
any knowledge that implies the power to distinguish 
Such an individual, restricted to the enjoyment of 
its immediate experience, would know nothing of 
the distinctions that we make between subject and 
■object, cognition and conation, thought and feeling 
Its experience /or itself would be, to borrow Ward’s 
phrase, a matter of being rather than of knowing 
And if such beings exist at all, in what sense can we 
describe its experience as involving the duality of 
subject and obyect which has been accepted as the 
universal featdre of experience^ It is of course not 
denied that an individual may feel without knowing 
that it feels , there is the whole difference here between 
■consciousness ^nd self-consciousness. Similarly, it 
is not denied that the subject-object relation may be 
involved in an experience, though the experient 
knows nothing of that relation; but, then, in describ- 
ing such an experience, the psychologist is not des- 
cribing it as it is for the experient, and thus com- 
mitting the fallacy against which he is repeatedly 
asked to guard himself. 

The essential correctness of our contentions is 
implied in the explanation which Stout offeis 
of the psychologist’s fallacy. Though the psycho- 
logist is required “to give a coherent and truthful 
account of the development of individual experience 
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as it is for the experiencing individual/' yet, it is 
admitted, “there is an essential difference between 
this experience itself and what the psychologist 
knows and seeks to know about it. His standpoint 
and outlook cannot be identical with those of the 
individual he is studying. Otherwise, in order to 
stndy a baby’s mind he must himself become a baby 
and so cease to be a psychologist. No data, concep- 
tions, distinctions, hypotheses are illegitimate in 
psychology, if and so far as they help relevantly to 
answer properly psychological questions. Similar- 
ly, Ward seems to suggest, in some places of his 
psychological account of expeiience, that the psycho- 
logist may give a truthful account of immediate 
experience even when he describes it only from his 
own standpoint. Thus, for instance, he admits a 
plurality of properties in a sensation while denying 
its complexity, on the ground that the psychologist 
can reflectively make an analysis and find out a 
plurality of constituents in an experience, though 
such an analysis is not possible for the subject of 
that experience. To deny this, it is said, it to over- 
look the difference between a psychological and a 
psychical analysis.-- But it is not at all clear in 
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what sense this psychological analysis is then an 
analysis of experience as it is for the experiencing 
individual. Does it not clearly show that it is neces- 
sary for the psychologist often to view the experience 
he is investigating, not from the standpoint of the 
experiencing individual, but from that of his own^ 
Is it not then inei'e sophistry, however cleverly con- 
cealed by terminological distinctions, to deny that 
psychology studies individual experience not neces- 
sarily from within but ah extra ? The fact is that our 
knowledge of a thing or event cannot be adequate ex- 
cept in terms of self-conscious experience, and when 
therefore that event or thing is ex hyfothesi of a 
nature different from what can be realized in self- 
consciousness, there can be no knowledge. The con- 
ditions of knowledge being absent, that thing re- 
mains inaccessible and inscrutable. And the reason 
is that the conditions of self-consciousness are really 
the conditions of knowledge. 

We may then summarize this portion of our 
contentions as follows. The psychologist’s fallacy, as 
explained by our eminent psychologists, far from being 
a defect to be removed from psychological descrip- 
tions, enters necessarily into all intelligible descrip- 
tion of facts. In describing and explaining mental 
events, in tracing the development of experience from 
one stage to another, or in analysing a complex 
psychosis into its constituent elements, the psycho- 
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logist can as little lay aside his intellectual mecha- 
nism as a mason- can put away his tool in building an 
edifice. And the demand that a psychologist should 
guard himself against the psychologist's fallacy and 
describe individual experience from the standpoint 
of the experiencing individual is as impossible to meet 
as the demand that he should describe the indescrib- 
able or think of the unthinkable. This of course 
does not mean that a genetic study of mental facts is 
foredoomed to failure. On the contrary,, the genetic 
method, we believe, has been of immense value in 
psychology as much as in other departments of 
knowledge. Its special fitness for the study of mind 
lies in the simple fact that mind is essentially a 
process, a growth. But it is equally important to 
remember that in following the mind through the 
different stages of its development, the psychologist 
has to reconstruct its process, and is, therefore, in- 
evitably bound down by the conditions of reconstruc- 
tion. No knowledge, specially no knowledge of the 
past, is possible except through a constructive acti- 
vity on the part of the knower. That the past is not 
immediately given, but has to be constructed out of 
what is given, ought to be now a commonplace of 
philosophy. And then it follows that the psycho- 
logist in tracing the growth of mind must of neces- 
sity construct or, say, reconstruct the past history of 
the mental evolution. And from this it follows 
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further that what defies leconstiuctioii uinnot be 
described lu iiitGlligible terms. 

What prevents Ward from clearly realizing this 
tiuth is perhaps his pre-occupation with biological 
concepts Having' rightly insisted on the duality, as 
distinct from the dualism, of experience, he has no 
difficulty in exposing the shortcomings of mechanical 
and chemical categories in the description of mind 
and mental evolution. But he still continues to le- 
present the subject-object relation as something bke 
the relation between the organism and its environ- 
ment, The subject with the capacity to feel and act, 
and armed with the single power of attention, is 
represented as confi-onting a sensor i-inotor conti- 
nuum, almost in the same way in which an organism 
is confronted with its environment. It is true that 
the essential distinction between these two types of 
relation is sometimes recognized, and then it is said 
that experience is life as it is for the living indivi- 
dual, and not like the “interaction of organism and 
environment with which the so-called biologist is 
exclusively concerned, and whei'e both organism and 
environment are objects for a distinct observer.’’-*^ 
And then it is rightly urged that in respect of the 
subject-object relation, as the absolutely ultimate 
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relation within experience we can eithei say that it 
is inexplicable, or that it needs no explanation, or 
we may entertain the notion of an absolute, in whom 
the unity of experience outlasts the duality. 
These alternative courses, however, are not followed 
by Ward. They are, according to him, preferable 
courses in comparison with that which brings the 
subject-object relation under the category of cause 
and effect. Experience, Ward seems to think, 
vouchsafes only interaction, and not causal relation 
between subject and object. “Given a subject, or 
centre of experience, and such an objective comple- 
ment; then the most salient feature is their interac- 
tion; the feelings that objective changes induce in 
the subject, and the actions to which such feeling 
leads. Now, interaction is essentially a biological 
category, and it is difficult to see how, in spite of 
its superiority to the category of cause and ehect, it 
can effectively disarm the force of the criticism which 
Ward has brought to bear upon the cause-effect 
category as representing the subject-object relation 
If the subject-object relation is presupposed by and 
therefore not explicable in terms of cause and effect, is 
it any the more explicable under the category of inter- 
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action? Does not the Utter categoiy piesuppose as 
much the subject-object relation as the former? 

The fact seems to he that Ward has not done 
sufficient justice to his insight that the subject-object 
relation is ultimate. Being under the fascinating 
influence of a new fruitful discovery, he was natuial- 
ly blind to its limitations, and so fondly clung to the 
biological category of interaction in explaining not 
only what was imperfectly explained by the mecha- 
nical and the chemical categories, but in explaining 
even that ultimate relation which is prevsupposed by 
every specific relation within experience While 
lightly discovering the absurdity of identifying the 
subject of experience with the organism “which is 
but a special object among others,”-*’ while realizing 
that it would be “a mistake to seek to explain the in- 
dividuality of the psychological subject by reference 
to the individuality of the organism,”-’^ and lastly 
while detecting the fatal ambiguity of the term mind 
or ego as meaning “the unity or continuity of con- 
sciousness,” as well as, the subject to which this 
unity is presented,*’® Ward fails to work out all the 
implications of his position, mainly on account of a 
strong biological bias. 
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rhw brings us once moie to the contrast, which 
Ward is never tired of insisting on, between the 
standpoint of psychology and that of epistemology, 
and particularly the contrast of the psychological a 
'pHority with the epistemological a priority. It is 
one of his repeated warnings that we must not con- 
fuse the concept of space-time with the experience of 
space-time. “That' the knowledge of space” he 
urges “is a priori in the epistemological sense it is 
no concern of the psychologist either to assert or to 
deny.”'® Now, can we not equally say, reversing 
Ward’s remark, “that the knowledge of space-time 
IS not psychologically a priori it is no concern of the 
epistemologist either to assert or to deny?” So far 
as the psychological question is concerned Ward’s 
account may be true or, again, it may be false as 
shown by Stout, who is uncompromising in holding 
that “this merely sensuous unity is not sufficient” for 
explaining the growth of the knowledge of external 
world.®® But we must recognize, he urges, that from 
the outset there must be “some germinal apprehen- 
sion of the unity of the world,” and that “such 
categories as spatial unity, temporal unity, causal 
imity belong even to rudimentary perceptual consci- 
ousness as a condition of its further development ” 
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Nor again are we to decide on the psychological 
validity of Wai-d’s explanation of space-perception 
in contrast with that of another eminent psychologist 
of our time who holds that there can be no perception 
of space without the constructive activity of mind 
“ to which the sense-stimulations and the qualities of 
sensory experience that immediately follow upon them 
aie the provocation.’'®’ From these alternative 
theories of space-perception, we may, however, see 
clearly that it is futile to appeal to psychology even 
of the most modern type in order to expose the defects 
of Kant’s account of space as epistemologically a 
'Priori. 

The question that is ail-important from the 
standpoint of knowledge is whether space-time is 
not involved in any account of the growth of indivi- 
dual experience which passes through diffeient levels 
of development, and whether the conceived space- 
time is not objectively real in contradistinction from 
the ‘ concrete perceptual ’ space-time. The objective 
reality of time as a succession of events, for instance, 
is presupposed by every psychologist who ventures to 
give a genetic account of experience, and then it is 
not in terms of the tima as perceitied\ but in terms of 
the time as conceived that the genetic account be- 
comes intelligible. The concept may be, as Ward 
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would haye us behove at once abUract and ideal but 
it is in terms of the conceptual time alone and not 
m terms of the Bergsonian duration, that the gradual 
and successive development of experience can be 
understood. Are we then to reject the conceived 
time as “the pendant of geometry?” Can develop- 
ment he understood except in terms of the “abstract 
time of science in which we imagine the successive 
states of the whole phenomenal world to be plotted 
out?”^^ In fact, however, Ward himself suggests 
that the real time is what we conceive it to be, and 
says explicitly that whatever may be our intuition 
of time, the time as we conceive it' is time as it is 
But if this be granted, then epistemology, far from 
presupposing psychology, is really presupposed by 
psychology;®^ and reflection, even if it be something 
which comes to be at a particular stage of the deve- 
lopment of individual experience, is the medium 
through which alone an objective development is in- 
telligible In other words, conceptual knowledge is 
not abstract in the derogatory sense of being some- 
thing that gives us a partial view of reality or a 
false view of real things. And it follows also that 
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to talk of a correspondence between conceptual knowl- 
edge and reality is to court misunderstanding, sug- 
gesting as it does a different type of knowledge 
through which reality exists for us, with which we 
are to compare our conceptual constructions. If, on 
the other hand, it is found that even the staunchest 
critic of conceptual knowledge has to construct in 
spite of himself and thus assume implicitly the vali- 
dity of conceptual constructions, this by itself is a 
transcendental type of proof showing the a ^rioii 
validity of concepts as also the futility of instituting 
a comparison between conceptual knowledge and 
reality. 

The fact is that concepts, as Kant urged long 
ago, are rules that unify knowledge and there can 
be no knowledge without a concept “ however indefi- 
nite or obscure it may be.” And the ultimate souice 
of the conceptual constructions is the subject that 
knows, call it the pure ego or the transcendental 
unity of apperception. Now, there is^ no doubt that 
Ward too admits in a sense that the experient sub- 
ject is the source of the real categories of substance 
and cause, and that “the world is intelligible only 
when it is interpreted in terms of what the experient 
subject at the trans-subjective and self-conscious 
level knows itself to be.”^^ But then he interprets 
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these categories in the anthropomorphic sense and 
thinks that all Kant meant by the transcendental 
conditions of knowledge is this that the ‘ 'permanence 
and activity of the subject itself are analogically 
projected,’'®^ at the transcendental level of experience 
\nd if this be the upshot of Kant’s reply to Hume, 
then we must agree with the critics of Kant in the 
remark that Kant’s vast transcendental machinery is 
a signal failure.^® Eor, Hume would have surely 
retorted that “to convince us how fallacious this 
reasoning is, we need only consider, that the will 
being here considered as a cause has no more a dis- 
coverable connection with its effects than any material 
cause has with its proper effect.”®^ We venture to 
think, however, that Kant’s transcendental condi- 
tions of experience are not the anthropomorphic 
rejections at the transcendental level of experi- 
ence. On the contrary, they are the piesuppositions 
of even the anthropomorphic projections. ' That is, 
Kant’s reply to Ward would be essentially the same 
as his reply to Hume. All descriptions of the origin 
of the categories, he would say in effect, can be in- 
telligible only in terms of the categories themselves, 
and consequently must be vitiated by “a sort of 
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qeneratio asqmvoea, and tins irrespective of the 
reodes in which they are supposed to have originated 
Whether the categories are described as having ori- 
ginated from the habits, of imagination or from the 
anthropomorphic projection, the psychologist assumes 
the universal validity of the causal principle in the 
logical sense, in so far as he is thinking of the origin 
of the categories as a real fact of the world. 

There are certain other aspects of Ward’s 
philosophy in respect of which also he may truly he 
legarded as the mouth-piece of the spirit of the age, 
but we are not concerned with them in the present 
context. We may, however, conclude with a warn- 
ing against a possible misinterpretation of our criti- 
cism of Psychology. Nothing we have so far said is 
meant to decide on the merits of the competing 
theories about the psychology of knowledge as it is 
conceived now. Whether all knowing begins with 
sensory experience or with experience referred to 
something beyond itself, it is for the psychologist to 
discover. Similarly, it is none of our purposes eithei 
to defend or to attack the widely respected opinion 
that, as a matter of history, the self-conscious level 
has been attained at a particular stage of the psycho- 
logical individual’s development. 

All we have attempted to show is that a psycho- 
logy of knowledge must necessarily presuppose the 
validity of those ultimate principles which lie at the 
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basis of thought and existence. That is, even if it 
be granted that self-consciousness together with the 
formative principles of knowledge come to exist at a 
particular stage in the development of individual 
experience, we cannot consider this fact as a ground 
for rejecting the findings of the self-conscious indivi- 
dual who necessarily interprets facts in accordance 
with the logical categories. The psychologist him- 
self, for instance, is at the self-conscious level, and 
his description of 'The successive stages in the ad- 
vance from the one level of experience dr knowledge 
to the other’^ must be in terms of the categories in the 
logical sense, and he will surely repudiate the sugges- 
tion that the description is purely anthropomorphic 
and, as such, may or may not correspond to real 
facts If then it is admitted that the individual 
experiences which he describes are real facts in the 
world, and if it be further admitted that he cannot 
accept the Lockian opposition of what is real to what 
we “make for ourselves,” then the logical categories 
must be in the individual experiences though the in- 
dividual may not be fully conscious of them. Ward 
admits that the human standpoint is the highest and 
the nearest to us, but the question is not in fact one 
of temporal relation between one stage of development 
and another. The problem rather is whether any 
description can be made intelligible except in terms 
of the categoi'ies, and whether every description 
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should not assume the objective validity of the 
categories Further, if we agree with Ward that 
the subject of experience, though last in the order of 
knowledge is yet first in the order of existence, 
should we not’ extend this insight to the case of the 
categories as well? 

A psybhology that denies these plain consideia- 
tions must be inevitably landed in the inextricable 
difficulties of naturalism and agnosticism. The 
spectre of the Thing-in-itself being the inevitable con- 
sequence of the attempts to limit thought within a 
part of reality, it is bound to visit us as often as we 
raise a wall between thought and reality, irrespective 
of the point at which it is erected. We may either 
limit thought within the field of appearance, or 
within the four walls of trans-subjective experience, 
the logic of the situation remains the same. And 
while the logic remains unchallenged, it is, immater- 
ial whether we are engaged in tracing the evolution 
of mind from matter or that of thought from sense 
If the absolute homogeneity of Herbert Spencer be, 
Ward rightly remarks, equal to nothing, then his 
own proposal to begin with a mere sensori-motor 
continuum cannot meet with a better prospect. We 
need not here prejudge the issue that divides the 
temporalist from the eternalist, and consider how far 
the recognition of the failure of psychology to trace 
the genesis of the logical categories should commit 
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one to Green s theory of an Eternal Intelligence 
and whether Green's is the only alternative to 
naturalism and agnosticism. But we believe he was 
essentially right in his incisive remarks on the pre- 
tensions of psycholog}^ to offer a satisfactory theory 
of knowledge. 

The difficulties which we have so far tried to 
detect in Ward's psychological attitude to the prob- 
lem of knowledge are crystallized in his theory of 
self. The subject-object relation which, according 
to him, characterizes experience at every stage gives 
birth necessarily to an agnostic doctrine of self, 
because he never gives up his initial assumption that 
experience is a relation between two determinate 
entities one of which is the subject. Such an assump- 
tion must spell disaster to every theory of self, and 
the puzzles and paradoxes which it involves are 
nowhere more explicitly brought out than in Ward’s 
treatment of self-consciousness. 

His solution of the problem of self-consciousness, 
to put it briefly, consists in pointing out that if we 
begin with self “represented by concentric objective 
zones, sensory, ideational, personal, spiritual” we at 
last end with a focus imaginavius, which, though 
“suggested by the structure of experience, is not only 
devoid of all ' content ’ in fact, but is necessarily so 
devoid from its very nature as a limiting concept — 
like its analogue the point, that which has position 
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but neither parts nor magnitude. This concept of the 
Pure Ego, or I, in other words, is the limit to which 
the empirical Ego points. What then, asks Ward, 
“can be the meaning of talking of a ‘pure subject’ 
to whom it is all presented ?’ ’ 

Ward himself admits that his own answer to 
this question, though psychologically simple, may 
fail far “of being speculatively adequate.” And it 
has been urged by Prof. G. F. Stout that “as an 
account of the development of the self and of self- 
consciousness, Ward’s work is here admirable and 
ought to be carefully studied by every psychologist 
But considered as an attempt to meet his own theore- 
tical problem of how the pure ego, as such, can be 
known at all, it seems to me to be a brilliant failure.’ 
For, how can the pure ego “be known at all, seeing 
that in becoming known, it must become an object 
and so cease to be pure subject^” Even an indirect 
knowledge of the pure ego is impossible, because “the 
pure ego is supposed to be initially invisible,” and it 
follows logically that we can know, either directly or 
indirectly, “only its presentational doubles” which 
are not the pure ego but only “presentational wrap- 
pings which mask and, disguise it.” “Into the 
empty form of consciousness,” says Ward, “our 


8^ Psycholofpcul Principle^, p 377. 
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being fits But how can it be known to fit if all 
that is known is the empty form, the positive con- 
tent not being known but merely experieiiced 

We need not examine the alternative method, 
suggested- by Stout, of “giving up” the conception of 
the pure ego altogether, and substituting in its place 
the unity of a complex whole,, partly because we have 
already sufficiently exposed the fallacy of confusing 
the subject with the mind, and we believe that no- 
thing less than this confusion is involved in identify- 
ing the unity of the self, considered as the ultimate 
presupposition of experience, with “the unity of the 
total complex of its experiences.”^^ But apart from 
the question of the tenability of his positive doctrine, 
his statement of the problem of self-consciousness, we 
think, is as clear as it can possibly be. And if our 
previous contentions be correct, then the pure ego, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which it leads to, is 
the inexpugnable postulate' of all knowledge and 
experience. 

Dlsspite the difficulties, however, Ward's account 
of the pure ego has a unique importance. Because, 
it seems that of all the contemporary thinkers who 
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have approached the study of mind exclusively from 
the standpoint of psychology, he has the merit of 
keeping his eyes wide open to the perplexities which 
beset the psychological approach and of offering solu- 
tions in so far as such solutions are possible at all 
within the limitations of a special science. As a 
p'^ychologist he has, for instance, to present a scienti- 
fic account of the nature and growth of individual 
experience, and this commits him to treat the subject 
of experience as one object or thing among other 
things, much as a physicist or a biologist treats the 
materials of his investigation connecting Ahem in 
multifarious directions in space and time. And as 
a biologist, in interpreting his data, has to take the 
help of a different order of categories from that 
which the physicist employs, owing to the special 
nature of his subject-matter, so Ward too, as a psy- 
chologist, has to bring into his service a number of 
notions peculiar to his subject-matter and expose the 
insufficiency of mere physical and chemical analogies 
in interpreting the growth of individual experience 
Nevertheless, he is not blind to the difficulties of such 
a procedure which he seeks to surmount by forcing 
Kant to tell a psychological tale. Thus, while re- 
pudiating all attempts to bring the subject-object 
relation under any other subordinate relation, he 
continues to view it as analogous to the relation be- 
tween an organism and its environment, and inter- 
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action IS explicitly stated to be the most sahent 
feature of the subject-object relation. We need not 
repeat here what has already been said in this re- 
spect. Ward, as we have contended, has failed to 
do justice to his speculative insight owing to a strong 
biological predilection. When, however, he comes to 
deal directly with the nature of the pure ego and 
the possibility of self-consciousness, he makes a des- 
perate attempt to rise above his prepossessions 
The subject, then, is no more described as a thing 
distinguished from other things by the capacity to 
feel, act and attend in relation to a sensori-raotor 
continuum. On the contrary, it reduces itself to a 
limiting concept to which the empirical ego points, 
an empty form, a focus imaginarius. 

Thus Ward’s exposition of self-consciousness 
suffers from a vacillating attitude which seems to 
arise from his attempt to reconcile the best teachings 
of epistemology with the findings of psychology 
But the epistemological and the .psychological atti- 
tudes are as distant from each other as the north pole 
from the south pole, and the result is that his an- 
alysis has failed to satisfy the psychologist as much as 
the epistemologist. Bradley, for example, has made 
some very serious observations on Ward’s position 
which go to the root of the matter The puzzles of 
consciousness and self-consciousness, we are told, are 
due to “the internal difficulties of the relation and its 
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teims, and then again m the fact of the relation it 
The difficulties, according to Bradley, arise 
in the following way. “We have an object, a some- 
thing given, and it is given to the subject. Is the 
subject given? No, for, if so, it would itself be an 
object. ^,We seem, then, to have one terrn and a rela- 
tion without a second term. But can there be a 
relation with one term ? No, this appears to be self- 
contradictory, and, if we assert it, we must justify 
and defend our paradox. But, again, can a term be 
known only as a teim of a relation or relations, while 
it is not, in any respect, known otherwise? No, 
once more; this is impossible, and in the end un- 
meaning. Terms are never constituted entirely by a 
1 elation or relations . . But, once more, can we 
have a relation, one term of which is contained in the 
experienced and the other not? No; for a term, 
which is not in some sense experienced, seems nothing 
at all.”** 

It is probably under the force of these searching 
criticisms that Ward had to distinguish between ex- 
perience and knowledge. The pure ego, he says, 
though first in the order of existence is, yet, last in the 
order of knowledge. But this knowledge is not, as he 
is careful to explain, knowledge in the sense in which 


^3 Essays on Truth and jReahty, p. 195. 
Ihid., p. 192. 
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it implies an object. Experience is wider than 
knowledge in the strict sense, and the pure ego, 
though within experience, cannot be known as an 
object. But the difficulty, we believe, cannot be met 
m this way and Ward seems to win an easy victory 
over his critic, by pushing back the problem. For, 
the question remains how, if experience always in- 
volves a subject-object relation, it is possible to ex- 
perience the subject without turning it into an 
object. There can be no experience without a subject 
— this is the corner-stone of Ward’s analysis of 
experience; and it follows from this that the subject 
to be experienced must have another subject, and so 
on ad infinitum. 

The fact is that these difficulties are insur- 
mountable as long as the subject-object relation is 
legarded as a relation between two things, and Ward, 
in spite of his insistence on the unique nature of this 
ultimate relation, has the tendency, sometimes too 
clear to be ignored, to represent it as analogous to 
any other relation within knowledge. And " so far 
as he does so, the remarks of such competent critics 
as Stout and Bradley will remain unchallengeable. 
On the other hand, when his attitude advances from 
the psychological to the epistemological plane — and 
this, be it remembered, he can only do by forgetting 
the results of his previous analysis — his position is 
unassailable. The pure subject, he then urges, is 
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Dot to be confused with the concentric objective zones 
such as the sensory, the ideational, the personal or 
the spiritual ego, The latter, as Prof. Stout aptly 
describes them, are but presentational wrappings 
which mask and disguise the pure ego. As every 
presentation implies a subject to which it is- present- 
ed, all attempts to grasp the subject as a presenta- 
tion will necessarily end in giving us, not the pure 
ego, but only its presentational misnomer, and it 
matters little in the long run whether the presenta- 
ticn be the so-called bodily self, the ideational self, 
or the spiritual self. 



CHAPTER III 


THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL THEORY 

The psychological theories of self which all agree 
in conceiving it to be one thing among other things 
and in refusing to distinguish between the subject of 
knowledge and what is generally called ‘mind' were 
found, on examination, to have obscured the knowl- 
edge situation owing to their failure to recognise 
clearly and consistently that knowledge is the 'medium 
through which all that is real must reveal itself, and 
that knowledge, in the strict sense, implies interpre- 
tation according to certain ultimate principles which 
on that very account are principles of existence as 
well The most fundamental of these principles, 
we have maintained, is a synthesising or interpreting 
subject which being the source of all the fundamental 
concepts imbedded in the objects of knowledge cannot 
itself be an object. The psychological theories, in 
isinoring this important truth, have been under the 
influence of a sort of error which may be called, after 
Kant, a transcendental illusion. This illusion we 
have seen to have its origin in the difficulty of over- 
coming our inveterate habit of conceiving the subject- 
object relation on the analogy gf inter-ohjective rela- 
tions, and thus forgetting that every relation between 
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one object and another must necessarily imply their 
I elation to a subject, and hence the latter relation is 
not on the same footing as the former. Under the 
influence of this habit the subject has inevitably come 
to be conceived as a thing and knowledge as an at- 
tribute . 

As we now pass on to the consideration of the 
epistemological theories, we may begin by concentrat- 
ing on the fundamental agreement between .their con- 
tentions and those which we have so far tried to 
justify. It is well known that the post-Kantian ideal- 
ists, whatever be their differences from Kant in other 
respects, are at one with him in recognising the im- 
portant distinction between the self as an ultimate 
unity presupposed in all knowledge and the self as 
one of the objects of knowledge. In other words, the 
psychological approach to the problem of self and 
other allied problems of knowledge have been always 
condemned as unsatisfactory by those who are general- 
ly known as the neo-Kantians or the neo-Hegelians 
owing to the varying degrees of similarity between 
their contentions and those of Kant and Hegel. The 
most significant of the contentions which bind them 
to Kant and Hegel, however, is, at least in so far as 
our present purpose is concerned, that the subject is 
not a substance and that knowledge is not a quality 
And if our previous contentions be correct, then the 
epistemological theories represent so far a distinct 
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advance upon the psychological theories of self, and 
the theories of knowledge which have not lost sight 
of this basic truth must consequently be much more 
adequate than any theory which consciously or uncon- 
sciously identifies the subject with substance. If, 
however, this similarity is significant, equally 
significant is the disparity which exists between Kant 
and the post-Kantian idealists, and which has led to 
a partial modification of the Kantian account of self 
and to a more or less emphatic rejection of the puzzles 
of self-consciousness as formulated by Kant, 

;We have already ventured the suggestion that 
there is perhaps nojsia media between the theory of 
ego, as lying beyond relational experience and con- 
sequently defying all definite knowledge, and the 
theory which, either overtly or covertly, considers 
the ego on the analogy of a thing and thus commits the 
transcendental illusion. In other words, the recogni- 
tion of a noumenal supra-relational ego is forced upon 
us in proportion to the success with which we are 
able to remove the transcendental illusion from our 
account of the knowledge situation, and hence there 
can be no third alternative theory in addition to that 
which accepts the noumenal ego and that which le- 
gards the ego in knowledge as a particular substance 
It now remains to see how far the post-Kantian 
idealists have succeeded in steering clear of these 
alternatives ; and, in fact, the epistemological theories 
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do claim to offer a third alternative. Foi , if they 
seek to avoid, on the one hand, the mistake of identify- 
ing the subject of knowledge with a particular mind 
or the empirical ego, they are equally anxious to repu- 
diate the grounds which landed Kant in an inextri- 
cable quandary regarding the possibility of self- 
consciousness. It is true that a reality beyond the 
spatio-temporai world forms almost the bed-rock of 
the idealistic specnlations aftei’ Kant and Hegel, and 
this reality is reached generally through an analysis 
of the function of the ego in knowledge. But, it is 
denied with moi’e or less definiteness of emphasis that 
this ego IS such as to preclude the possibility of definite 
knowledge. The ego, it is held, far from being 
unknowable, is the knowable far excellence., though it 
IS not one object among others. This position, how- 
ever, as we shall see presently, has been held by 
different thinkers with unequal emphasis on the two 
points both of IVhich are equally important for its 
successful exposition. As a result, some have laid a 
greater stress on the difference between the ego and 
the world of things, and have proportionately sacrific- 
ed the force of the second point, namely, that the ego 
is knowable. Those, on the other hand, who ha\e 
accentuated the knowability of the ego have come 
perilously near conceiving it on the analogy of things 
that are constituents of the world of knowledge. This 
uncomfortable tendency to invest one of the two vital 
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points With logical cogency by proportionately weaken 
irtg the strength of the other is clearly noticeable in 
the development of post-Kantian idealism; and for 
a detailed justification of this contention we must now 
turn to two of the chief representatives of this valu- 
able school of thought. 

The logical see-saw which has been described 
above as arising from the attempt to hold together the 
theory of a knowmble ego with the distinction of the 
self as subject from the self as a substance may be 
traced back to Green with whom practically begins 
that masterly treatment of knowledge which has been 
the source of inspiration for a number of subsequent 
thinkers of the idealistic school. It will be needless 
to enter with any detail into his theory of knowledge to 
which we had had already a number of occasions 
to refer in confirmation of our own contentions. In 
insisting on the impossibility of subsuming the sub- 
ject of knowledge under those formal conceptions of 
which it is the source, in repudiating the notion of 
knowledge as a quality of a particular substance, in 
showing the self-refutation of every attempt to re- 
present knowledge in terms of something other than 
itself, — he has laid the foundation of an epistemologi- 
cal analysis which may' truly be called the prolegomena 
to every system of sound metaphysics. It is, how- 
ever, when he comes to 'deal specifically with the 
nature of the self or the principle of union that is 
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presupposed in all knowledge that his guidance be- 
comes unsteady, though, even here, it does not 
altogether fail us. 

It has become a commonplace with Green’s stu- 
dents that the knowledge as well as the existence of 
Nature, according to his analysis, presupposes a unity 
of consciousness which is the source of those con- 
ceptions through which the world of facts exists 
This consciousness or principle of unity is the ultimate 
condition which explains the possibility of that 
mutual relations or determination without which 
knowledge of objects would be unrealised and unreai- 
isable For that very reason, however, the ultimate 
principle of unity cannot he one of the related facts, 
If it is agreed that knowledge “consists in the estab- 
lishment of relations between data of sensibility,'’ 
then, he tells us, it can be ascertained by reflective 
analysis that “the existence of a knowable natuie 
implies that of a principle of union which is not 
itself part of the knowable nature, not one or any 
iiumber of the relations which constitute it: an un- 
conditioned, in relation to which alone the mutual 
conditioning of phenomena is possible; a conscious- 
ness of laws of nature, or rather a principle of con- 
sciousness which, in relation To sensibility, yields 
laws of nature, which is not itself subject to those 
laws of nature.’’^ Similarly, ft is urged in another 

1 Works, 11, p. 90 
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content that the really prolific element in Kant 
theory of knowledge is the view of the noumenon 
“which he calls the ego, as the source of the cate- 
gories" and which on that account cannot be brought 
under categories." Locke’s contradiotions. Green 
points out elsewhere, are due to his “avowed enter- 
prise of knowing that which renders knowledge 
possible as he might know any other object,”^ What 
Locke fails to see in this connection is that every 
“interrogator of the individual consciousness seeks 
to know that consciousness, and just for that reason 
must find in it at every stage those formal concep- 
tions, such as substance and cause, without which 
there can be no object of knowledge at all. . . . He 
cannot state anything that he knows save in terms 
which imply that substance and relation are in the 
things known. ... If nature is the object, he must 
find them in nature; if his own self-consciousness, he 
must find them in that consciousness.”^ Hence the 
principle of unity which is the source of the concep- 
tions of substance and -cause and which is implied in 
the interrogator’s attempt to know “the individual 
consciousness” cannot be itself one of the conditioned 
things of the knowable nature 


2 ihid., in, p. i2rr 
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Green s conclusions about this ultimate principle 
of unity are stated in a far clearer language in a 
well-known section of the Prolegomena. "'That there 
is such a consciousness,” he tells us, ”13 implied in 
the existence of the world, but wkat it is we only know 
Ihrongh its so far acting in us as to enable us, however 
partially and interruptedly, to have knowledge of a 
world or an intelligent experience Green is here 
evidently thinking of his Spiritual Principle; but as 
he holds with a number of eminent idealists that ours 
is ”a limited mode” of “the world-conscniusness,” 
his remarks hold good equally of what is generally 
called the human consciousness in that aspect of it in 
which it is the principle of unity presupposed in all 
knowledge. As he himself points out, the self- 
distinguishing consciousness which is the condition of 
nature “is one which, on however limited a scale, we 
ourselves exercise in the acquisition of experience, and 
exercise only by means of such a consciousness 
This, according to Green, is all that we are entitled 
to say positively about that something which is the 
ultimate condition ol nature. “We are further 
entitled to say of it, negatively,” he remarks signifi 
cantly, “that the relations by which, through its ac- 
tion, phenomena are determined are not relations of 

-> Prolegomena, p. 38. 
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it not lelations by 'which it is itself dptermincd 
They arise out of its presence to phenomena, or the 
presence of phenomena to it, but the very condition of 
their thus arising is that the unifying consciousness 
which constitutes them should not itself be one of the 
objects so related.” 

Such passages can be infinitely multiplied from 
Green’s works to show that he was fully alive to the 
logical consequence of his analysis oTknowledge. The 
subject-object relation, if properly grasped, must in- 
evitably. lead to the conception of a noumenal ego which 
itself is but a limiting concept without a positive 
content. This Ego, in the words of James Ward, is 
“the limit to which the empirical Ego points”;’ but 
m itself is a mere '' focus imaginaviu$y that cannot be 
known in the same way as we know an object. Indeed, 
the possibility of. knowing the Ego is precluded by 
Green’s entire analysis of knowledge, and this has 
been repeatedly pointed out by his critics. The Ego, 
here, reduces itself to “the bare geometrical point,” 
as Balfour puts it,^ or “the ideal focus,” as A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison aptly describes it.® The critics, 
however, have generally considered this to be the 


" Fiyrhologt-cal Principles, p. 377. 

^ Muuh Vol. IX. p. 89. 
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weakest point in Green’s position, and from this they 
have, rather hastily, inferred the fallacious character 
‘'any argument from the conditions of knowledge 
to the theorem of an All-Thinker and! of the universe 
as Ifhe system of his thought.” “What difference 
vdoes it make,” asks A. 8. Pringle-Pattison, “whether 
we regard nature as existing fer se, or insist that all 
her processes are registered in a mind, if that mind 
is nothing but such a register or impartial reflection 
of the facts. The answer, we believe, is not fai 
to seek, provided we remember Green’s premises. A 
philosophical conclusion is different from a mere 
unmediated belief. Beliefs may be generated in a 
number of ways, they may be, in the words of Francis 
Bacon, idola tribus, fori, specus, theafri; and so, as 
it has been more recently contended, “pure insight 
and logic, whatever they might do ideally, are not the 
only things that realljT do produce our creeds. Yet, 
no belief which is nof rationally justifiable is entitled 
to the name of a philosophical creed. To ignore this 
distinction between an unmediated and a mediated 
belief is to fall into that suicidal scepticism which 
was first propounded by the great sophists and has 
been revived in our tirae by the pragmatists who would 
expect US' to accept the pragmatic theory as providing 


10 Ibid., p. 200. 

11 W. James, The Will to Believe, p, 11, 
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the only absolute standard of tmth. On the other 
hand, when the absurdity of the pragmatist theory of 
truth claiming an absolute validity is realised, it will 
be clear that a philosophical creed must ultimately 
produce its logical credentials. 

In fact, however, these contentions are not denied 
by A. S. Pringle-Pattison who agrees that the ultimate 
principles of knowledge, such as “the principle of 
intellectual coherence,” “we must and do accept as 
absolute.” for, it is “a necessity of reason involved in 
the possibility of knowing anything — involved there- 
fore in all practical living as well as in the immovable 
belief in law and order which inspires all scientific 
investigation.”^^ But if so much is granted, then, 
we cannot condemn “the direct argument from the 
conditions of knowledge” as yielding only nugatory 
conclusions. For, the principle of intellectual cohe- 
rence is as much the result of the “direct argument” 
as the ego which is the principle of unity presupposed 
in “the possibility of knowing anything.” ISTow, 
whether this ego should be called an empty form or 
not depends upon the extent to which we have suc- 
ceeded in avoiding the confusion of the principle of 
unity involved in ail knowledge with one of the know- 
able objects, or, what is the same thing in a different 
language, the confusion of the subject-object relation 


1“ Loc. cit , p, 239. 
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With an inter-objective relation. We need not lepeit 
the arguments which Green brings forward against 
such confusions. To those who are of his way of 
thinking, he says, “all knowing and all that is known 
all intelligence and intelligible reality, indift'ereiitly 
consist in a rela^tion between subject and object. 
Hence, the subject cannot be Iniown in the same way 
as the object, though it is the inexpugnable basis of 
all knowledge, and all intelligible reality. This, far 
from being a defect in his theory of knowledge, is, 
when properly understood, an indication of the 
thoroughness with which he pursued his analysis to 
Its legitimate conclusion. 

Though, however, we reach this agnostic con- 
clusion about the nature of the ego under Green’s 
guidance, yet, as we have remarked above, he does not 
always keep steadfastly to this result of his own 
arguments, and then, probably under the influenie of 
the Hegelian atmosphere which came to establish itself 
at Oxford at that time, he did not hesitate to charac- 
terise what ought to be a mere empty form according 
to his own analysis as a spiritual self-conscious being 
of which all that is real is the activity or expression 
“The subject in virtue of the act, the object in virtue 
of the manifestation, are alike and in strict cor- 
relativity so far determined.” Now, such language 
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mav be intci'preted in two different senses, and the 
wrong sense has a better chance of acceptance because 
it rs in accord with our habitual ways of thinking. It 
may mean, that is, that the subject is leal m the same 
sense as any knowable object may evei' be, and that it 
IS known as such a reality. This, however, would 
be in direct contradiction to his repeated assertions 
that the subject cannot be known in the same way as 
the object, that it cannot be brought under the con- 
ceptions of cause, substance and other categories 
through which the objects exist, that all intelligible 
reality indifferently consists in a relation between 
subject and object. If we follow his arguments here, 
then, even the spiritual reality, in so far as it is an 
intelligible reality, must presuppose the subject-object 
relation, and so must fall on the side of the object 
ind the correlativity which is said to exist between 
the subject and the object must be also carefully dis- 
tinguished from the correlativity that may exist be- 
tween one object and another. Yet, Green’s language 
has the tendency to suggest that the spiiitual principle 
and its correlativity are not essentially different from 
the thin^ and the relations which constitute the 
objective world. Thus, while insisting in different 
contexts that the ultimate principle of union is “an 
unconditioned,” and, as such, different from “.any 
number of the relations which-constitute” the know- 
able nature, he urges at the same time that the cor- 
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relativity of subject and object is such that “eveiy 
determination of the one implies a corresponding 
determination of'the other.” That is, while there 
are passages in which the ultimate principle is rightly 
taken to be unconditioned, and indeterminable, there 
are others where it is thought to be determinable and 
so far conditioned. 

The fact seems to be that this oscillation on the part 
of Green arose out of his attempt to give a positive 
content to what his own impartial analysis of know- 
ledge tended to show to be a mere empty form. “The 
principle of union” or “the principle of conscious- 
ness,” the existence of which is discovered through 
“reflective analysis” has none of those determinations 
which make the objects knowable, and so to charac- 
terise that piinciple further as spiritual, or as being 
in necessary relation to the world of objects, is to state 
more than the reflective analysis warrants. The law 
of contradiction, for instance, is ascertained through 
a reflective analysis of the actual process of thinking, 
and in so far as it is implied in every assertion it may 
rightly be called an eternal principle of thinking. 
But this does not help us to determine the nature of 
that which is the presupposition of the reflective 
analysis itself. As Green has put it himself, the 
formal conceptions are found in every object of know- 
ledge — '“If nature is the object, he must find them in 
nature; if his own self-consciousness, he must find 
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them in that consciousness.” And consequently, these 
formal conceptions through which nature as well as 
self-consciousness exists cannot he applied to the 
subject for which they exist as objects. Green’s 
critics, therefore, we believe, are essentially right 
when they protest against the metaphysical transfor- 
mation of Kant’s transcendental ego into an Absolute 
Spirit It was reserved for Kant’s successors, W 
James tells us, to convert Kant’s notion of Bewees- 
stsein uberhaupt, or abstract consciousness, into one 
infinite concrete self-consciousness which is the soul of 
the world and in which our sundry personal self-con- 
sciousnesses have their being. But, in the words of 
Prof. A Seth, “it must be in the highest degree 
improper to convert consciousness in general without 
more ado into a universal consciousness . . . We can 
have absolutely no right to transform the logical 
identity of type into a numerical identity of 
existence. 

When, however, we follow the general trend 
of his thought without emphasising the conflicting 
inodes in which it is expressed. Green appears, on 
the whole, to value the distinction between the seif 
as a subject and the self as a substance together 
with its logical corollary that the seif cannot 
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be known iiioie than the theoi \ of i kun\able 
Absolute or an Eternal SpirituaJ Principle, 
though he is generally known as one of the 
absolutists whose chief task is to expound and 
justify the reality of a Universal Consciousness 
And it is true that the hulk of his philosophical clis 
courses is occupied with the theory of an Eternal 
Spiritual Principle which is the basis of his ethical 
and political conclusions; yet, this Spiritual Prin- 
ciple, according to his own express view^ is not 
knowable except in the negative sense that it is not 
one of the objects that constitute nature. That this 
negative aspect of the doctrine is more predominant 
in Green's philosophy than what he says positively is 
also apparent from the criticism which it has evoked 
even from E. Caird regarding whose relation to 
Green it has been remarked: ‘ ‘Seldom have there 
been in the history of philosophy twm men who so 
entirely entered into each other’s mind and so 
entirely understood each other. We pass on, then, 
to the masterly analysis of self-consciousness by E 
Caird who is by common consent looked upon as the 
most reliable exponent of English neo-Hegelianism 
E. Caird’s views on self and self-consciousness 
have a unique importance for the obvious reason 
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that he IS not only one of the most accredited expo- 
nents of post-Kantian idealism, and consequently of 
the epistemological theory of "self, but his strenuous 
effort to present the Kantian philosophy in a sys 
tematic form brought him into a more intimate touch 
with the different aspects and tendencies of Kant's 
thought than could be expected of any critic who 
would concenti'ate more or less on a limited portion 
of the Critical Philosophy. Caird’s views represent 
the logical see-saw from the other side. That is, 
w’'hile Green’s analysis of knowledge brought into 
prominence the agnostic side of the epistemological 
theory of self by its frequent insistence on the difl’er- 
enee between subject and mind, Caird is compelled 
by the logic of the situation to throw this distinction 
into the background on account of his strong repug- 
nance to any philosophical tenet that smacks of 
agnosticism. He would fain accept the distinction 
between the self as a noumenal condition of experi 
ence and the self as an empirical ego existing and 
developing in time, provided, and so long as, the 
noumenal ego is not raised above all the conditions of 
knowledge and experience as we discover them by an 
actual analysis. Thus, when pious feeling exaggerates 
“the division between divine and human, and even 
fears to admit the possibility of the intelligence of 
man apprehending in any sense the nature of Gbd," 
Caird would remind us that in that ease “religion 
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would be an impossibility. ^ It is no wonder > 
tlierefore, that he will assume an uncompromisable 
attitude to a theory of self which tends to suggest 
the impossibility of knowing it from the human stand - 
point. Hence his sustained polemic against Kant’s 
statement of the puzzles of self-consciousness. And 
as his own views can be best appreciated through his 
criticism of Kant, we should begin with what he says 
against the alternative theory rather than his own 
positive opinions. 

Caird’s criticism of Kant’s idea of self-conscious- 
ness is succinctly stated in a well-known passage of 
his small book on Hegel. Admitting the essentiaJ 
correctness of Kant’s contention that the unity of 
the ego is presupposed in all knowledge, he com- 
plains that Kant’s account of it is curious, for, 
"when we look at the matter more closely, it would 
seem that Kant is here himself guilty of a curious 
paralogism, in attacking what is our very highest 
type of knowledge, and rejecting it because it does 
not conform to his own preconceived ideas 
Though Kant’s own analysis proves that "every ob- 
ject of knowledge, as such, involves a relation to a sub 
ject; in other words, that it is not a simple identity, but 
involves difference, and unity in di]fference,” yet, his 
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“mind was secretly possessed with the preconception 
that the one thing entirely intelligible is a pure abstract 
identity which has no division or difference in it ” 
But when we get rid of this preconception it would 
appear that self-consciousness is no simple unity or 
identity; “for if so, it must be purely an object or 
purely a subject, but really it is both in one; all other 
things are for it, but it is for itself.'’ "Regarded in 
this light self-consciousness is our highest type of 
knowledge, or knowable par excellence, “inasmuch 
as in it the object, which is distinguished from the 
subject, is, at the same time, most perfectly coales- 
centwithit,” That is, as knowledge is the relation 
of an object to a conscious subject, “it is the more 
complete, the more intimate the relation; and it 
becomes perfect when the duality becomes transpar- 
ent, when subject and object are identified, and 
the duality is seen to be simply the necessary expres- 
sion of the unity, — in short, when consciousness 
passes into self-consciousness.” “Self-consciousness 
is the standing enigma for those who would separate 
identity and difference.”*® .When, on the contrary. 
It is seen that “the self exists as one self only as it 
opposes itself as object, to itself as subject, and im- 
mediately denies and transcends that opposition,” 
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when that is it ir etn to tic i concrete unity which 
has in itself a resolved contradiction,” there will he 
no difficulty in understanding that ‘dts own existence 
IS implicitly the solution of all the division and con- 
fliot of things.” 

This, briefly stated, is Caird's theory of self- 
consciousness which he develops by a ci'iticisin of Kant 
from the standpoint of Hegel, and which, according to 
him, is the only theory that can successfully overcome 
the perplexities i-elating to the possibility of knowing 
the source of all knowledge. The self, according to 
this view, is described as a ‘‘dual unity,” a “restored 
unity,” an “organic unity.” or again as a 
“pure transparent identity-in-difference.” The truth 
that ail these descriptions are meant to bring out is 
that self-consciousness is a mediated consciousness, 
It is a consciousness which presupposes the conscious- 
ness of the objects, and so cannot be realised except 
in relation to the latter. Hence, it is further urged, 
the development of the consciousness of objects and 
the development of self-consciousness proceed strict- 
ly pari passu, and every defect in our knowledge of 
the world corresponds to a consciousness of disum on 
in ourselves. It will be out of place to explain with 
any detail here the further considerations by whuh 
Caird is led from the organic nature of the <levelop- 
ment of self-consciousness to the idea of a “perfect 
mtelligeuce” or a “spiritual principle” of which the 
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world 13 the belf manifestation "or as he puts it in 
another context, “time and space, the w^orld of objects 
so related, cannot he adequately understood unless we 
I'egard it as essentially related to a conscious self, 
and as a necessary element in its self-consciousness 
or, in other words, unless we regard the world in spa^e 
and time as essentially the manifestation of a spiri- 
tual principle,”-' which, again, “shows its unity 
with itself just in the process of change. 

The question that is all-important for. our pre- 
sent purpose is whether the explanation of what may 
be called mediated self-consciousness does really sohe 
the puzzles of self-consciousness as formulated by 
those who have admitted them to be inseparable from 
our necessarily discursive knowledge. That is, 
granting that mediated self-consciousness is a restoi- 
ed unity, is a return of the seif upon itself, do the 
conditions of this mediated self-consciousness remo^e 
the puzzles as they are seen by those who distinguish 
between this t}qie of self-consciousness and that self 
■which is the ultimate principle of all knowledge and 
experience. The answer will clearly depend upon 
the meaning of self. If the self can be shown to be 
leal only in so far as it returns upon itself, then, of 
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course, there is no room for any serious difficulty in 
accounting for self-consciousness. The self in this 
sense may well be called a dual unity, or a unity in 
duality; and it may perhaps also be said with some 
amount of truth that it is in the return of the seif 
upon itself that “the ego, strictly speaking, comes 
into existence,'’ and that “only that being is truly 
to be called an ‘T’ which calls itself so.“^® But can 
we identify this self with the ultimate unity presup- 
posed in experience? As an account of the develop- 
ment of self-consciousness from the stage of an “un- 
differentiated unity” to that of a “dual unity,” this 
idealistic theory may be true. But can it identify 
the developing self with the subject without com- 
mitting itself to a view of the self which is pre- 
Kantian? Evidently, all talks of development and 
growth are intelligible only in respect of a thing 
which is in time, and is subject to the categories 
through which alone any object exists for us. And 
it follows from this that the self that develops fiom 
consciousness to self-amsciousness must be undei 
those very conditions of space, time and categories 
which are the conditions of objectivity. This self, 
therefore, cannot he the subject in the true sense of 
the term 

This distinction between the developing self and 
the subject is, in fact, accentuated by Caird in diffei- 
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ent contexts Mmd lie tolls us has a t’ftofold aspect 
because it is “not merely an object in the known and 
knowable world, he is also a subject of knowledge, 
and it is only for such a subject that an object or a 
world of objects can exist. Hence we may speak of 
man’s knowing himself in two ways : of a knowledge 
of himself in which he is regarded simply as the self, 
the thinking subject which is implied in all objects 
of knowledge and of a knowledge of himself as a 
human being, distinguished from other human beings, 
from the animals and from nature in general; and 
standing in definite relations to each of them.’'^* 
'^he defect of the “psychological theory of know- 
ledge,” it is further declared, consists in this that 
it “treats the faculty of knowledge merely as an 
attribute of certain things in the world, by which 
they are characterised and distinguished from other 
things, so that, e.g., as weight is the attribute of a 
stone, thought is the attribute of man.” Epistemo- 
logy, on the contrary, looks upon mind as “presup- 
posed in everything known or knowable; or, in other 
words, in so far as the principles which are involved 
in the relation of objects to a conscious self are the 
latent presuppositions of all knowledge, the principles 
through' which everything else must be known, and 
by means of which, therefore, every other kind of 
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knowledge must be tiied. Henct, it is fui ther point 
ed out, that as “no object of knowledge is given apart 
from its relation to the subject,” we must avoid the 
“ron fusion of the distinction of the subject and the 
object of knowledge wdth the distinction of mind and 
matter as different objects of knowledge Now, this 
line of thouglit, if proper! v developed to its con- 
sequences, leads necessarily, as we have frequently 
urged, to an agnostic theory of self, in so far as the self 
as subject has none of those conditions of objectivity by 
means of which al! objects, iiu-luding' mind itself, can 
be known Cai rd, however, is anxious to wave his 
theory from the agnostic tendency which was promi- 
nent in Green's elaboration of the epistemological 
doctrine of the self. And the i-esult is that he ends 
hv over-emphasising the other extreme of ihe logical 
see-saw That is, starting with the sarne premises 
as Green did, yet trying to evade the agnostic- c-on- 
clusion necessarily follciwing from those premises, 
Caird comes unwittingly to view the subject of 
knowledge as an object, and so far fails to maintain 
the epistemological attitude with which he started. 

It will no doubt appeal- as extremely improbable 
that Caird who opened his famous exposition of the 
Kantian theoi-y of knowledge with an emphatic re- 
jection of the psychological theory should have come 
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to regard the subject as an object. But, we believe, 
the greatest thinkei' cannot help falling into confu- 
sions when he attempts to know the ultimate prin- 
ciple of knowledge in the same wav as he kiioAvs an 
object, or, what is the same thing from the othei 
side, when he seeks to avoid the agnostic conclusion 
that follows from the epistemological distinction of 
subject from mind. In illustration of the confusions 
into which such a thinker must fall in the long run, 
ive have but to refer to a very significant passage in 
which Caird makes a, desperate attempt to reconcile the 
epistemological distinction of the self as the ultimate 
presupposition of all knowledge from every known 
and knowable object, with his belief that the self is 
knowable par e.vcdlence. "When we apply the idea of 
development to a self-conscious being, we cannot, it 
is maintained, ’'suppose a difference, such as exists 
lietween things as in space and time, to exist in that 
for w'hich alone time and space are. Yet, on the 
other hand, in so far as we admit that such a con- 
sciousness is gradually developed, we are obliged to 
regard the subject of it as passing through states in 
time and standing in relation to objects which extei- 
nally affect it. Our first solution of the difficulty will 
naturally be to say that the developing being pre- 
supposes the externality which yet it negates, and 
that it presupposes the successive determination of 
the subject which yet is a conscious subject only as it 
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cancels succession in itself But the difficulty letunis 
that, in taking this view, we seem to be making the 
subject of the consciousness, for which time and 
space alone are, itself an object in time and spate, 
while yet we regard the process of its existence as 
one in which lx)th time and space are negated. To 
put it more directly, a developing consciousness is 
conceived as passing through a series of stages, yet 
just so far as its development is fo?’ itself , — and it 
cannot be its development, strictly speaking, till it 
is for itself, — it neutralises this change.” How to 
get rid of this difficulty ? Caii^d's answer is that 
“ while space and time and all objects in them exist 
only for a self-conscious subject, and while, in so fai 
as I am a conscious self, they exist for me. yet that I 
am a derived self-consciousness, and so far must be 
regarded as an object, and not as a subject; though 
it is only as a subject that I am in the proper sense an 
ego or self, — a being which can say “I.”-*’ 

Thus, in his attempt to steer clear of the two 
extreme positions, — namely (1) the self is one object 
among others, and (2) the self is not knowable, — 
Caird, in direct contradiction to his epistemological 
premises, comes to yield to that transcendental illu- 
sion which is insepai'able from the psychological atti- 
tude, and which he has himself done so much to 
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explode. While rightly insisting that every known 
and knowable object presupposes a subject for which 
the object can exist, and which, therefore, cannot be 
identified with any object of knowledge except through 
a confusion, while emphasising the important distinc- 
tion between the subject of knowledge and mind 
which is but one of the objects of knowledge stand- 
ing in definite relations with other objects; while en- 
tering an emphatic protest against the widespread 
illusion to regard the subject as a thing and knowl- 
edge as a quality; Caird is compelled to countenance 
a theory which, when strictly interpreted, cannot be 
reconciled with his epistemological findings. The 
conceptions of “a derived seif-consciousness’^' and of 
a subject which may be “regarded as an object” can- 
not be seriously justified without violence to the 
valuable truth that the subject-object relation is 
ultimate, and, as such, it is presupposed by eveiy 
other relation. All distinctions are within knowl- 
edge, and so A and B as objects on which we can hold 
intelligible discourses must both fall within knowl- 
edge, irrespective of the nature of the relation ob- 
taining between them. A, for instance, may be 
either the cause or the efiect, the antecedent or the 
consequent, the end or means, the substance or attri- 
bute, in relation to B. But all these multifarious 
relations which are but the different ways of deter- 
mining A and B must ultimately fall within the 
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subject-object relation, or, which is the same thing oi 
another language, must fall within knowledge. A 
subject, therefore, that can be regarded as an object, 
or a self that is derived from something other than 
Itself, is an entirely inconceivable and self-contradic- 
tory notion, whatever may be the ultra-logical 
grounds on which its claims to a respectful hearing 
be justified 

On a closer examination, however, it would 
appear that such inconceivable notions as a derived 
self-consciousness and an objectified subject are not 
so much dictated by logical exigencies as by what may 
be called the gnostic prejudices of Caird. If every- 
thing which is real must exist for a subject, it will 
necessarily fall on the objective side. How then to 
know the subject to be real! Wa must either say 
that the subject is only a focus imamnarhis though it 
is at the same time the basis of all knowledge; it is 
the determining principle involved in all knowledge 
of objects and hence cannot be itself determined 
except by giving up the initial position that ail 
objects exist for a subject. The other alternative, 
which Caird endeavours to defend, is to start with the 
assumption of the knowmbility of the subject and 
then, as nothing can be knowable except by pre 
supposing a subject, to refer to another subject foi 
which the former subject is an object. But, as 
Biadley has rightly urged, the old difficulty is not 
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boived by this appeal to the new subject; lor, even 
hcT'e “the correlated terms are foe a subject which it- 
self is not given. The correlation falls in the experi- 
ence of this new subject, which itself I'emains out- 
side that object."-' And, as a mattei- of fact, even 
Caird is sometimes forced by the logic of the situa- 
tion to -admit that “the correlativity of the object 
and subject is a correlativitv for the subject,’"'' 
and, regarded in this sense, the self "overreaches the 
distinction between itself and object."-’' But, 
then, the all-important question, to put it naively, is 
— ivhich of the two subjects do you mean to refer to 
in this context 1 . Does the world of objects stand as 
a correlative to the new subject for which the object 
as well as the old subject are mere objects!? If not, 
then, are we to suppose that the cori’elativity of 
subject and object exists for the same subject which 
IS one of the co-related terms? It is, ive venture to 
submit, impossible to find an unambiguous reply to 
these questions from Caird's statements. The self, 
he will tell us, is a subject, a restored unity, an object, 
a derived self-consciousness, an infinite intelligence, 
an unconscious unity underlying the correlativity of 
subject and object, and what not. And it 
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IS this ambiguity which helps to conceal the defects 
of his attempts to reconcile the theory of a knowabie 
ego with the epistemological interpretation of the 
subject-object relation. 

But while the ambiguity persists, it is useless to 
clear up the situation by means of metaphorical lan- 
guage. There is no doubt a ring of absurdity in the 
complaint that “it is impossible to see the sun because 
we cannot throw the rays of a candle upon it,” and 
then point out that “as it is the light which leveals 
both itself and the darkness, so it is self-conscious- 
ness through which we know both itself and all other 
things.”®® The force of this remark depends upon 
the sense in which self-consciousness is used. If it 
simply means that every object presupposes a subject 
for which it exists, so that the unity of self which is the 
ultimate condition of all knowledge of objects can- 
not be denied, then, no doubt, the remark is not only 
true, but every attempt to assail it is bound to lead 
ultimately to self-refutation. Caird, however, does 
not seem to mean only this. The unity, he further 
tells us, is a unity in difference, or, more precisely, a 
pure transparent identity-in-difference. In this 
sense, it is the “ideal unity,” or rather, the “last 
category” which contains and implies all the othei 
categories. That is, self-consciousness, or rather, 
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the self which is the ultimate piesupposition of all 
knowledge of objects is no simple identity; “for if so 
it must be purely an object or purely a subject, but 
really it is both in one; all other things are for it, but 
it is for itself.'’ If this be the meaning of the self, 
then, we maintain emphatically that the metaphor 
quoted above is not true. There is a whole world of 
difference between the position that the world exists 
for a self and that the self is neither a mere subject 
nor a mere object, but both in one. 

We must, however, hasten to add that nothing 
which we have so far said implies a criticism of the 
category of unity-in-diSerence. On the contrary, we 
believe that it is a valuable correction of the logic of 
bare identity. A thing apart from its relations with 
other things is incomprehensible and unintelligible, 
and it is through the relations alone that the things 
get those mutual determinations which are indispen- 
sable for the existence of everything on which we 
can make intelligible assertions. But this does not 
show that the relating or determining principle for 
which the world of things exists or in relation to 
which the world has a meaning is itself a unity-in- 
difference, or that it is itself determined by the world 
of objects. That would be to put the subject side by 
side with the object which is evidently tantamount to 
denying that there is a subject at all. And in fact 
Caird, as we have already remarked, in his anxiety 
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to avoid agnosticism lias come perilously near con- 
ceiving the subject as an object, and has tried to save 
his own position from this apparent inconsistency by 
shifting the role of the subject from the finite to the 
infinite principle of union for which the finite prin- 
ciple is only an object. This, however, does not solve 
the real difficulty, it only pushes the real problem 
further back. Similarly, a number of other inconsis- 
tencies in Caird’s views on self-consciousness arise 
from the same source, and these are made only less 
palpable by the ambiguous way in which the term 
subject is used. Thus, on the one hand, the process 
of reflection is said to discover “the categories and 
the forms of sense beneath ordinary experience, and 
the unity of the self .beneath the categories and the 
forms of sense, on the other hand, the self is also 
said to be not so much beneath the categories as itself 
the highest category of knowledge, and in this sense 
It is supposed to be “the ultimate meaning or truth” 
of ail other categories."^ Now, if it is admitted that 
the self is the unity underlying the categories, then 
It clearly follows that it cannot be itself brought under 
them, and as nothing can be an object 'which is in- 
comprehensible through the categories the self, in the 
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absence of the conditions of objectivity, remains in 
comprehensible. If, on the other hand, the self be 
the highest category, then, clearly it is not the ulti- 
mate principle of knowledge; for a category is a 
mode of interpretation through which the world of 
objects exists, and, as such, it presupposes a princi- 
ple beyond itself. 

This brings us to another deep-lying inconsistency 
which runs through every attempt to evade the 
agnostic conclusion following from the epistemolo- 
gical attitude. The correlativity of subject and 
object has Become almost a commonplace of philosophy 
since Kant undertook a transcendental deduction of 
the categories. But the value of this doctrine, like 
the value of every other such commonplace, depends 
upon a careful interpretation. As nothing can exist 
which is not realised or realisable within knowledge, 
and inasmuch as self is the ultimate principle involved 
in all knowledge, there is an important sense in 
which the self and the world are in perfect correla- 
tivity with each other. Every object in this sense 
presupposes a subject which is the common centre, 
as it were, of all the objective zones. When, how- 
ever, it is added, from the other side, that there can 
be no subject apart from the object everything depends 
upon how this is understood. The very first point 
which has to be borne in mind in this connection is, 
as we have suggested in relation to Green’s position 
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that the correlativity of subject and, object should 
not be conceived on the analogy of inter-objective 
correlativity. Two objects, such as father and son, 
husband and wife, are in correlativity with each 
other, so that there is a sense in which one cannot 
exist without its relation to the other. More pre- 
cisely, as every object receives its determination frorg 
the relations in which it stands to other objects, it 
cannot exist in the absence of the latter. A thing, 
in other words, owes its being to the relations. — 
spatial, temporal, causal, etc — in which it stands 
to other things, so that to take away all the relations 
from a thing is to reduce it to a pure nothing On 
the other hand, our knowledge of the things grow 
more and more in definiteness according as it is brought 
into relation with an ever wider circle of things, 
Tollowing this line of thought, we can easily see that 
for a perfect intelligence the world will present itself 
as a systematic whole in which all things are organical- 
ly related with one another, so that any two things 
in that whole are in perfect correlativity with each 
other. But it is equally important to remember here 
that this inter-objective correlativity or relation is not 
analogous to the relation in which the correlative 
things stand to the subject which is their common 
presupposition, and in this sense the subject-object 
relation is the ultimate relation within which all the 
inter- objective relations must necessarily fall. All 
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intelligible reality, as Green has put it, mubt in- 
differently consist in a relation between subject and 
object 

What, then, do we mean when in the light of 
this unique relation we interpret the view that the 
subject cannot exist apart from the object ? In othei 
words, is it possible to distinguish the subject-object 
relation from all inter-objective relations, and yet hold 
that the subject cannot exist except as oi'ganically 
related to the object? If it is admitted that the sub- 
ject is the ultimate presupposition of every object of 
knowledge, can we reverse the proposition and main- 
tain that the object is a presupposition of the subject^ 
Our answer is that as the subject is not a thing which 
must be necessarily a determinate something, as it is 
only the limiting concept to which all objects point, 
but not a positive concept such as is implied in the 
notions of an ultra-phenomenal object or a noumenal 
thing, the questions formulated here, when taken 
strictly and seriously, are inadmissible. A'noumenon, 
when it is something more than a limiting concept, 
has to be grasped only in contrast with the pheno'- 
menon, and, as such, it becomes an object of a different 
order. But however different may be the order to 
which a particular object may belong, as an object of 
thought it must submit to the conditions of objectivity 
and cannot be taken to be identical with the subject 
for which alone all objects and all distinctions among 
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objects exist. So when it is said that the subject is 
beyond the phenomenal world, the truth of the remark 
is entirely missed if we continue to regai’d the nou- 
menal subject as a positive something. And from 
this it follows that no intelligible meaning can be 
ascribed to such assertions as that the subject cannot 
exist apart from the object, or that the object is a 
presupposition of the subject. For such observations 
have a meaning only on the assumption that tbe sub- 
ject is a determinate something though it may belong 
to a different order from that under which the things 
other than the subject fall. But, in that case, as Kant 
has made it clear once for all, “the logical exposition 
of thought in general is mistaken for a metaphysical 
determination of the object.” And in so far as the 
post-Kantian idealists have attempted a metaphysical 
determination of the subject, the value of A. Seth's 
criticism cannot be overestimated. Kant’s argument, 
he remarks, -“is overlaid in parts by extraneous con- 
siderations, and infected by Kant’s relativistic preju- 
dices but in pointing out/ the merely logical character 
of the self reached by the analysis of knowledge, he 
is not only guided by a sounder instinct, but shows 
also a keener insight than his speculative followers ” 
Then with reference to the passage^ quoted above 
it is observed; “The words are spoken of. the 
metaphysical psychologists, but it would be impos- 
sible to characterise more aptly the fallacy which 
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underlies the neo-Kantian deification of the abstract 
unity of thought. 

We are not concerned here with A:. Seth’s positive 
views, but the important observations he has made on 
the Kantian theory of ego, and on the neo-Kantian 
departure from the spirit of the critical philosophy 
are, we believe, based on a deep insight into the 
Kantian analysis of knowledge. The transcendental 
ego of Kant, he urges, cannot be identified with the 
spiritual principle of the post-Kantian idealists, and, 
in fact, “unless we have other data, and approach the 
question along a different road, we are still far from 
anything like spirituality or freedom in the oi'dinary 
sense of these words.”®* “In this respect,” it is 
further remarked, “Kant saw his way more clearly 
than many of those who make bold to teach him con- 
sistency Kant himself, it is almost superfluous 

to point out, would have never acquiesced in the deduc- 
tions which his neo-Kantian followers have drawn 
from his premises.” These deductions, in the opinion 
of A. Seth, are due to the mistake of transforming a 
logical subject into a metaphysical existence. The 
mistake perhaps may he more aptly described, as he 
himself suggests, as the* transformation of the 
transcendental subject which logical exposition yields 


Hegelianism and Personality^ p, 38 
s* Ibid., p. 29. 
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into a IJniyersal Spiritual Consciousness by interpret- 
ing the subject as an object. The transcendental sub- 
ject, when strictly taken, is a principle of unity, or a 
unifying principle, and, as such, no more than a 
focus iTnaginarius or a limiting concept; whereas the 
spiritual principle is something very definite, it is a 
unity -in-difference, or rather a unity which manifests 
itself in the differences, and is the source of our moral 
and religious aspirations. Thus the limiting con- 
cept of a nomnenal subject is metaphysically determin- 
ed as a definite object of thought. This object may 
not be in space and time, and perhaps it may also be 
said with some truth that it is not subject to the 
ordinaiy categories of causality and substance; yet it 
IS at the same time characterised as spiritual and 
nomnenal in a 'positive sense. But if it be granted 
that every object must exist for a subject with which 
the former cannot he identified, then, the noumenal 
object must equally be distiuguished from the subject 
for which it exists. If, on the contrary, this parti- 
cular object of thought be identified with the subject, 
there is absolutely no reason why any other object, 
such as matter and mind, electricity and magnetism, 
should fall on the objective side only. 

Tbe fact is, as Green has urged, in the passage 
already quoted, that the subject-object relation is the 
“generic element” in our description of the knowable 
universe, and so the thinking ego is the source of the 
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cxmccptions m virtue of its presence to objects Tiut 
under which for that very reason it cannot itself be 
known.’' And as that to which no conceptions are 
applicable cannot be an object of thought, the think- 
ing ego eludes the grasp of our discursive knowledge 
Yet, it is the basis of all knowledge and knowable 
universe, and of all distinctions within the knowable 
universe, be they the distinction of matter and mind 
01 spirit and matter, or phenomenon and noumenon 
It may now be easy to see the real meaning of the 
correlativity of subject and object. The only sense in 
which this widely accepted doctrine is true is that 
every knowable thing presupposes a knower, or, more 
precisely, a unifying principle. But the presupposed 
principle is not a thing, nor an object of thought, 
for to make the subject an object of thought would 
require, as it is commonly said, another subject. 
Hence, all further talks of the subject, such as it is 
conditioned by the object, or it is determined by its 
relation to the object, or it expresses itself in the 
world of objects — are unmeaning and unintelligible, 
as they are inconsistent with the recognition of the 
ultimate character of the subject-object relation. 

It is perhaps necessary to add here that the 
spiritual principle which Caird in agreement with 
the absolutists in general has inferred from the cor- 
relativity of the subject-object would never have been 
actually inferred if he had more carefully distinguish- 
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ed this correlativity from what we have called the 
inter-objective correlativity. But not having always 
clearly distinguished between these two types of re- 
lativity, and having taken the principle of identity- 
in-diSerence as the highest principle of thought, he 
steps beyond the subject-object relation to a “higher 
unity,” or an “unconscious unity” which is supposed 
to lie “beneath the conscious duality of self and not- 
self, ” or “beyond the opposition of the subjective unity 
of thought and the objective unity of knowledge ” 
That, here, Caird, contrary to his own teachings, 
has been led to confuse the subject-object relation 
with an inter-objective relation, and has unconscious- 
ly substituted a thing or object for subject, may be 
easily seen from his explanation of the idea of spirit 
“Thought,” it is said, “is always distinction, deter- 
mination, the marking off of one thing from 
another,” but though in his sense it is true that “a 
thing which has ^nothing to distinguish it is un- 
thinkable, but equally unthinkable is a thing which 
is so separated from all other things as to have no 
community with them.”^"' “If, therefore, we say 
that everything — every intelligible object of thought 
as such — must be differentiated from all others, yet 
we must equally say that no object of thought can be 
absolutely differentiated; in other, words, differen- 
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tiated so as to exclude any identity or unity whicli 
transcends the difference.” In this sense, “there is 
a unity which lies beneath all opposition.” It is 
clear from such expressions that Caird is here think- 
ing of things as intelligible objects of thought. And 
consequently the relations and the distinctions he is 
talking of in this context are inter-objective rela- 
tions, But the difficulty is that he does not restrict 
these observations to the objects only, and goes on to 
remark that “neither things nor thoughts can be 
treated as simply self-identical — as independent or 
atomic existences, which are related only to them- 
selves. They are essentially parts of a whole, or 
stages in a process, and as such they carry us beyond 
themselves, the moment we clearly understand 

Now, when we speak of thoughts and things as 
parts of a whole, these parts, as well as the whole 
must be, according to his own showing, “at least 
intelligible, since they exist for our intelligence ” 
And it follows from this that the intelligence for 
which the thoughts and the things exist cannot be 
identified with the thoughts which are grasped in 
distinction from the things. Nor can the whole of 
which thoughts and things are parts be identified with 
that intelligence for which it exists as an intelligible 


36 Ibid., p. 1S7. 
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0iilitv - Csiiid; iiowsTcr, ttj tlio ^rcjit bcWil^icrmciit 
of his readers, speaks of the principle of imity-in- 
difference indifferently in respect of the subject- 
object relation as well as inter-objective relations 
Not only this, but he actually characterises the spiri- 
tual unity as one in which “the idea of antagonism 
is overcome, contradiction reconciled/ and it is 
further said to be a unity “which can be realised only 
through such a conflict But, then, the question 
must press itself : is not this spiritual unity itself 
“at least intelligible, ” and, as such, existing only 
“for our intelligence”? To answer the -question in 
the affirmative is to admit that it is an object, and 
must presuppose, like every other intelligible reality, 
the subject. A negative answer, on the other hand, 
would lead ultimately to agnosticism which Caird le- 
jects from the beginning. 

All these difficulties, we submit, are due to the 
attempt to apply to the subject the principles which 
underlie our knowledge of the world of objects 
Substance, causality, reciprocity quite as much as 
unity and difference, are categories to which the 
objects of thought must conform, hut, for that very 
reason, the subject cannot itself be known under 
them. Caird admits this, but partially. “It was 
Kant's merit,” he says, “that his criticism rested 


37 Ibid-, p 30, 
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from the first upon the principle, that it is impossible 
to apply to the subject the categories by which objects 
are determined as such; . . . and in the second edi- 
tion of the Critique, he made steps toward a view of 
inner experience, as not merely the consciousness of 
the self as an object among other objects, but as an 
outer experience freed from its abstraction, i.e., re- 
garded as the experience of a self.”®*’ Having admit- 
ted this, however, Caird does not draw the conclusion 
which we have suggested, namely, that no category 
should be applied to the subject. The chief defect of 
psychology, according to him, is to regard man in 
whom nature comes to itself, or comes to self-conscious- 
ness as a phenomenon connected with other phenomena 
according to the cafegory of causality and reciprocity. 
But “it IS impossible, in truth, to take a conscious self 
as one of the objects of experience, objects which 
are conceived as externally determining and deter- 
mined by each other, without leaving out all its 
distinctive characters as a conscious being. Even an 
animal cannot be fully or adequately determined from 
such a point of view, much less an intelligence. .We 
need higher categories to do justice to life and mind ; 
and if experience means the determination of objects 
by the principle of external necessity, i??e cannot 
have experience of such objects.”®® Thus, according 

Critical Philosophy, II, p. 100. 
s® Ihd-, p. 97, 
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to Caird, it is impossible to apply to the subject, not 
any category, but only the categories of external 
necessity; here we need higher categories. But does 
this conclusion really follow from Caird’s premises 
Without challenging the Hegelian gradation of cate- 
gories, one can perhaps still maintain that the subject 
for which all objects exist and have their meaning 
is as little to be identified with life and mind as with 
matter and energy. Mind may require higher cate- 
gories for its adequate determination, but the mind 
which is thus determined, as Caird himself has urg- 
ed in another context, is not the subject. And a 
category, howsoever high may be its place in relation 
to other categories, is only a mode of determining an 
object of thought, and as such inapplicable to the 
subject for which all intelligible reality exists. And, 
in fact, when it is unreservedly admitted that Kant 
was right in recognising that “the relation of objects 
to the self cannot be brought under the same cate- 
gories as those which determine the relation of objects 
to each other for the self,”-*" it is difficult to see how 
the case becomes different if, in place of matter and 
energy, the objects are life and mind. 

The fact seems to be that Caird does not invari- 
ably and consistently stick to the truth that the 
subject-object relation is ultimate, though the whole 
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burden of bis own analysis of knowledge rests upon 
its recognition. All that is thinkable or knowable, 
he rightly insists, presupposes the thinking ego. So 
the world of intelligible reality must presuppose the 
ego for which it exists, or, in other words, the world 
is an existence-for-self. But if this be recognised, 
then the self for which the world has a meaning can- 
not itself be regarded as forming an element within 
the world. Yet, the transition from one position to 
the other is made frequently, as if both the positions 
were identically the same. Indeed, this transition 
is almost characteristic of Caird as well as of those 
who are of his way of thinking. But on closer exa- 
mination, it may be seen that from the doctrine that 
every object must exist for a subject it does not 
follow that the subject itself must be an object; or, 
what is the same thing in different words, from the 
truth that the world of objects has no meaning apart 
from its relation to the subject, it does not follow 
that the subject must somewhere iie in the world. 
This would be to make the presupposition of the 
world itself a part of the world. And the position 
remains essentially unaltered, if we were to substi- 
tute for the world in space and time the 
term universe which includes a number of 
other worlds than the spatio-temporal world. 
Because, in that case, even the universe must 
be supposed to" exist for the self, on pain of being 
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reduced to nothing. The self as the 'subject, as 
Caird himself tells us, is “presupposed in everything 
known and knowable,” and in so far as the universe is 
at least kiiowable, the subject is the presupposition 
of the universe. However “anomalous” be the posi- 
tion of the subject in such a theory, it is the legiti- 
mate conclusion of an unbiassed logical procedure. 

It is, however, interesting to note that Caird him- 
self appears sometimes to come very near the posi- 
tion we are trying to maintain. Thus, for instance, 
in expounding G-reen's theory, he tells us approving- 
ly that “if we cannot regard natures as complete in 
itself apart from a principle of intelligence substan- 
tially identical with that which we know in our- 
selves, then we may fairly argue that man, in so far 
as such a principle of intelligence manifests itself in 
him, is not to be reduced to a merely natural existence, 
a mere part of the natural system. If he were mere 
ly a part of it, he could not know it. Or, at least, if 
we do regard him as a part of nature, we must be 
using the word ‘nature’ to express the whole system 
of related phenomena, including the spiritual prin- 
ciple which it implies. And then we must find some 
other word to express the system of relations excHsioe 
of that principle. The legitimate conclusion from 
such lines of thought is that man, in so far as he 
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knowh the umverae cannot be a part of the universe 
01, conversely, if he were a part of the universe, he 
could not know the universe But the universe esc 
liypothesi includes everything that can be thought 
of as existing or as real, hence the principle which 
the universe implies is not to be brought under the 
categories which are after all the modes of thought 
through which the universe exists Caird, how- 
ever, seeks to avoid this legitimate conclusion, as 
we have frequently noted, on account of his gnostic 
prejudices, or aversion to agnosticism. And the 
result is that though he emphasises that “we must 
be careful to observe that a being in whom 
the spiritual principle, which is the principle 
of unity in the world, manifests itself, must 
not be brought under, categories,^’ yet, he 
hastens to qualify his remark by an unwar- 
rantable restriction to the categories of substance 
and cause only. This restriction, we have contended, 
IS inconsistent with his own premises, and we need 
not repeat our contentions. But we can now see the 
leasons why Caird sounded a note of protest when 
Green, with an unprejudiced openness of mind, came 
to countenance a type of modified agnosticism in so 
far as the ultimate principle of knowledge was con- 
cerned. Green, it is complained by Caird, “while, 
like Kant, he bids us reason backwards from our 
intellectual and moral experience to that spiritual 

F 8 
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nature m which lies the possibility at once of knowl 
edge and of moral action, is also like Kant in refus- 
ing to say much, of that spiritual nature in itself ” 
G-reen, it is admitted, was right in holding that “the 
source of the categories cannot be brought under the 
categories,” and this he has shown “with great force 
of argument.” But the difficulty is that “he is unwill- 
ing to go much further — either in the direction of 
speculation about the nature of the self-conscious 
principle to which he has referred all things, or in 
positively working out any view of nature and human 
history as the manifestation of spirit. 

But, as we have tried to show above, it is not 
possible to go further than Green has really gone, 
except on other than logical lines, and in this regard 
Kant’s attitude, we venture to suggest, was more logi- 
cal than that of his illustrious exponent. And 
Green’s insight here is distinctly deeper than that 
of Caird. If the subject-object relation is admitted 
to be unique, then, it is certainly more proper to in- 
sist, with Green, that the unifying consciousness 
“should not itself be one of the objects so related,” 
or that the subject is a principle' of union which is 
not “one or any number of the relations” that consti- 
tute nature, rather than hold, with Caird, that the 
self is “a circle of relations in itself, and, then 


4S/M., p, 560. 
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finding it “absurd to say that the synthesis by which 
it becomes conscious of itself as an object, at the same 
time hides it from, itself. 

The difficulties of the psychological as well as 
the epistemological accounts of self-consciousness 
which have engaged us so far point to the crying need 
for a satisfactory theory of self. The puzzles, it may 
have appeared clear -from the foregoing considera- 
tions, are ultimately traceable to the ambiguous use 
of terms ‘consciousness’ and ‘knowledge.’ Self-con- 
sciousness, self-knowledge, self -feeling, are some of 
the terms that hide a lot of sins and have spelt disas- 
ter to philosophical discussions on the problem of 
self. The prospects of a satisfactory solution, of this 
supreme problem are, therefore, likely to be brighter 
if we start with the notion of consciousness rather 
than that of self. The doctrine which denies the 
very reality and existence of consciousness being the 
necessary result of a particular approach to the prob- 
lem of self, it will be useful to begin with a short 
examination of this ultra-sceptical attitude of contem- 
porary thought. 


Critical Philosophy, I, p, 411. 
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THE REEATIONAL THEORY OF 

GON'SCIOUSNESS 

The development of philosophical thought is, not 
in a small measure, due to the rise of the sceptical 
spirit which paves the way to sound speculations by 
exposing the self-contradictory basis of dogmatism 
Scepticism, therefore, is invariably a sign of the 
maturity and vitality of reason. There is, howevei, 
an unhealthy type of scepticism which, far fi’om pro- 
viding a stepping-stone to further pi'ogress and 
maturer growth, has always acted as a clog in the way 
of rational speculations; it doubts everything with- 
out looking at its own foundations, it carries on its 
destructive campaign against every evStablished belief 
and institution without stopping to examine the 
ground upon which it itself stands. Any one who 
surveys reflectively the main currents of contemporary 
thought would have no difficulty in detecting that 
the majority of the currents have an unmistakable 
tendency towards a position that can hardly he dis- 
tinguished from this unhealthy scepticism. The 
result is that a lot of mist has gathered around some 
of the most fundamental principles of thought and 
existence. The object of the following lines is to 

lie 
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attempt a partial dissipation of the mist with the 
aid of an Indian analysis of one of these basic prin- 
ciples, namely, the principle of consciousness. 

In a well-known passage of his Commentary on 
the Pra^nofanisad, Sankara attempts a classification 
of the principal theories of consciousness each of 
which had its enthusiastic exponents in the history of 
Indian speculation. The advaita theory of conscious- 
ness is here distinguished from as many as four other 
theories which are carefully scrutinized and. ultimate- 
ly rejected as based upon an imperfect analysis of 
experience. These rival theories are defined as 
follows : — (!) that which looks upon consciousness as 
something that is very moment born and destroyed, 
(2) the theory which denies the very reality of con- 
sciousness, (3) that which regards consciousness to be 
an evanescent property of a permanent self, and 
(4) the theory according to which consciousness is the 
quality of matter.^ It is easy to see that almost 
every theory of consciousness that is still in the fore- 
front of philosophical discussion today can be classi- 
fied under one or the other of the different heads men- 
tioned here. And an examination of some of the 
outstanding theories of contemporary philosophy in 
the light of the advaita analysis may, therefore, be of 
fascinating interest for the modern thinkers. 


^ Commenta? y on the Pra4nopamsad, YI, 2. 
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The polemical mood in which Saiikara expounds 
the advaita theory of consciousness frequently obscures 
the important hints he gives of a constructive theory, 
and it will, therefore, be useful to start with an ini- 
tial statement of the main features of his position 
The most important and far-reaching of his conten- 
tions is to be found in what may be called the found- 
ational character of knowledge or consciousness. It 
ought to be accepted as a universal rule, he insists, 
that there can be no object of knowledge without 
knowledge.® N'one can prove something that is not 
known, and the attempt to prove it would be as absurd 
as to maintain that there is no eye though the form 
is apprehended.® The objects may change their 
essence, but consciousness cannot be said to change 
inasmuch as it witnesses ail objects irrespective of the 
place where they may happen to be ; the fact-of -being- 
known is thus implied by all objects without excep- 
tion.^ Even when something is supposed to be non- 
existent, this very non-existence cannot be proved in 
the absence of knowledge.® 

^ Na h% jnattie axati pleyayii ndirui bha'i^at'i kasyactt. 

s Kincit na jnHyate iti ayiupapatanann, ritpam' ca drSynte 
na ca asti cakmnti yathd. 

* iivarupavyabhi^iiresu paddrthesu cmtanya^syavyahliicdi at 
yatJm yathd yo yah paddrtho mjhdyate tathci tathd jnayamd- 
yiatvddevai Uisya ta^sya caitcmyasy'dvyahhicdrvtvarn vas'utatvi m 
hhavati. 

® Abhdvasy^i jneycutvat jtid'ivdbh'che tadanupapatteh. 
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The second feature of the advaita analysis of 
consciousness lies in its insistence that consciousness 
is always distinct from the object of consciousness. 
The things, therefore, should on no account be iden- 
tified with the consciousness which makes them its 
objects. From this follow two corollaries; namely, 
that consciousness cannot be its own object and that 
every object of consciousness is unconscious or 
material. 

Out of these four cardinal points of the advaita 
theory of consciousness, the first would easily put a 
modern student in mind of the central contention of 
an influential school of thought which is generally 
known as the idealistic school. Since Kant’s ana- 
lysis of knowledge it has been a recognised tenet of 
the idealistic theory of knowledge that consciousness 
is the frim of reality, inasmuch as alf things must 
be “determined in relation to the conscious self, as 
the one condition which we can lay down for them a 
'priori . In fact, the development of post-Kantian 
idealism bears eloquent testimony to the vitality of 
the advaita position, and the former may in this re- 
spect be regarded as an elaborate exposition and 
ramification of the latter.'’^ 


6 E- Caird, The Critical Philosophy, Yol. I, p. 363. 

^ Compare, for instance, Green’s renuarik that “all knoTV- 
ing and all that is tnoi’wn, all intelligence and intelligible 
reality, indifferently consists in a relation between subject and 
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the ultimate principle of revelation for which alone 
the world of objects has a meaning; it is not a rela- 
tion between two elements, on the conti-ai'y, it is the 
light which manifests all objects and all relations 
between the objects. It is “the centre of the whole 
w'orld comprising the objects, the senses and the mind, 
and it has neither inside nor outside, it is altogether 
a mass of knowledge. 

This is generally known as the centre theory of 
self; conscious self, according to it, occupies the cen- 
tral place of the universe, inasmuch as all objects 
owe their meaning and significance to the relations 
in which they stan<l to the ' self thak essentially is 
consciousness. It is from tins standpoint that the 
self is also described as the which witnesses all 
objects and all changes in the objects, it is srirm- 
partyayadar^l and citsakti^^cam'parnntrau'' The 
■entire world is revealed only through the light of the 
self, “just as the light of the sun is the condition of 
the manifestation of all form and colour/ This is 

object,” aad, eonseqxieuily, tbe o'enen'e element ui our defiui- 
tion (>£ the knowable aniiverae is “tbat it is sneli a. t elution.” 
^Works il, 33G See also Lorxl Hublaiie, T!i<, of 

Rclat'/vii]/, p, 150. 

^ S. B. I. 4. 19. Compare Ijorcl Halclane'.s esplauatioa of 
the sense in the essence of tlie panoimnia. of life cenlrps 

in me as given in the Reign of RelatmUj^ p. 1G9, 
^Commentary on the Kenopaaiisad , 12. 

B I. 3, 23. 
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excellently expressed by Suresvara when he remarks 
that the self and the not-self are established in the 
world through perception and other means of knowl- 
edge, but the not-self is in everyi case established only 
on the presupposition of the existence of the selfd^ 
Tor a surprisingly similar language one may turn to 
Prof. B Varisco’s observations that objective exist- 
ence ‘hs my cognition, cognition of an experience 
belonging to myself, and obtained by an activity of 
my own; it would not exist, if I did not exist. 
Hence all objects are said by Sure^vara to be atma- 
purvaka. To put it in the language of modern 
idealism, existence-for-self is the highest category to 
which must conform all objects. Matter, mind, elec- 
tron, proton, etc., have any meaning for us only in 
so far as they stand in relation to the conscious self 
whose reality, therefore, has to be presupposed by 
every intelligible entity. In this sense, conscious- 
ness is the prior principle or the foundational fact 
which cannot be reduced to something other than it- 
self except through a confusion of thought. 

A word of explanation may be useful at this 
place in regard to the precise meaning in which con- 
sciousness is said to be the frius of reality. This 
doctrine is often interpreted on the idealistic line and 


Nfiiskairn.ya^'idd'hij IV, 3. 
12 Know Thy^elf^ p. 2. 
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supposed to deny the independent existence of the 
material world apart from consciousness. This, 
however, would be to raise a highly controversial and 
difficult problem, and if the priority of consciousness 
could not be established till the age-long controversy 
on the relation between the external world and the 
knowing mind had been settled once for all in favonr 
of idealism, the advaita theory of consciousness would 
naturally stand on a shaky foundation. It is, there- 
fore, important to dissociate the assertion of the 
priority of consciousness from the idealistic conten- 
tion, and realise clearly that the doctrine of the prio- 
rity of consciousness is equally compatible with the 
realistic belief in an independent world. Even if it 
be granted that knowledge does not create but only 
reveals a pre-existent reality, yet it would remain 
unchallengeable that the external reality could not 
be revealed to ns apart from consciousness which is 
the principle of revelation. We may thus be in a 
position to appreciate Green’s well-known remarks 
that even if it could be admitted that matter and 
motion had an existence in themselves, it would still 
not be by such matter and motion, but by the matter 
and motion which is known that the function of the 
soul can be explained by the materialists.^^ The epis- 

Prolegomena, p. 13. Prof, R. B, Perry does not 
appear to na to hare done full instice to the doctrine of the 
priority of consciousness when he associates it with idealism 


CAN CONSCIOUSNESS BE DENIED ‘ 

temological priority of the conscions self is thus 
reconcilable with realism as well as with idealism 
The force and vitality of the advaita position 
will be better appreciated through a consideration of 
the anti-advaita theories which, as noted above, are 
classified by Sankara under four heads. The most 
audacious and apparently paradoxical of all these 
theories is that of the nihilists who reduce conscious- 
ness itself to pure nothing, ^^’ot content with the 
mentalism taught by the Buddhists of the Yogacara 
school which reduced everything to momentary flashes 
of consciousness, the Madhyamikas seek to cut the 
ground from under the feet of consciousness itself 
This is evidently a very bold and dare-devil position 
which would easily outbrazen a number of modern 
theories that deny the reality of consciousness. When 
W James challenges the existence of consciousness 
and proves it to he nothing more than a loose name 
for the relations existing between certain events and 


m liis admirable' book, Present Philosophical Tendencies, p, 
105' — ^To limit thing, s to wbat can be experienced may be 
groTindleas and mislBading (Ihid., p, 316), the things may not 
require any home, yet the independent reality, call it a thing 
or a neutral entity, could not hef rexealed to us and so- could 
not he used in explanation of anything if it had not been 
known at all. 

Tor a further exposition of the meaning of indepen- 
dence, I must refer the readers to my Thought and 

Reality, pp. 115-120, 
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the lift of the organism he had at least to seek 
the support of the neutral events for destroying the 
wide-spread prejudice for consciousness. Conscious- 
ness, for him, is a particular relation into which the 
neutral events enter which, therefore, must be ac- 
knowledged to be real entities. The Madhyaniikas, 
on the other hand, go about their iconoclastic business 
a1] single-handed and unaided and will not rest till 
all philosophical superstitions are finally eradicated 
including the Vijflanavadi’s superstition in favour of 
consciousness,^'' 

Sankara s attitude towards the theoiy of puie 


JoNftutl of J^Jnlo{,oph)/. l*ii})t'holofjj!, anii^ 
iicthod, I, 11j 04, fimpo nicorporated in vi U/uJitoI 

Enhf/incntn, p. IT. 

diitiucition between ike position oi tbe fciiibfeotive 
ulealibt uiid lluit nf the nihilist is benutifully hiought out in 
the Sai va-f^nI(lU~tintn-San fj^oha, IV, 6, a work uttrilniteil to 
Sankara. The only philosopher whose nihilistic perfection 
ppi’oaclios the radical si'epticisni of the Indian Buddhists is 
V H, Bradley who has so far been rightly characterised as 
"a genuine Modhvainika” by Dr. Xh. Rtcherbaisky in his 
N'lTvana, p- 52. But the ditfereucc between these position', i^ 
at least as great aa their similarity Bradley, in spile of his 
condemnation of the self and self-consciousness as mere 
pppearances, is lausious to find a home for them in the life of 
the Absolute, though they have to undergo transformation and 
tiansnmitation (before they can enter it. Moreover, the self, 
for him, though not a true form of experience, is the highest 
form of experience which -we have (Appearance mid Reality, 
p 103). Ihr iVagarjuna, on the other hand, the self is as 
unreal as^the son of a barren woman, and, consequently, has 
no place in Reality, 
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nothing or Sunyavada is generally one of sheer eon 
tempt. Yet, however, he has indirectly subjected 
it to a scathing criticism which, though directed 
against some of the assumptions of Indian nihilism, 
may very well be utilized in assessing the merit of 
the modern theories. One of his contentions against 
the position of universal nihilism is that a significant 
denial has invariably a reference to something real 
as its logical basis, e g., when the illusory snake is 
negated as unreal this is made possible only on the 
basis of the perceived rope which is reaid® Denial 
i‘=i significant only when something is left; if, on the 
other hand, “everything is denied, and no real entity 
is left, the negation becomes impossible and, con- 
sequently, that entity which we started to deny be- 
comes real ” Turning to the nihilist’s, denial of con- 
sciousness, it is remarked in another context that even 
if the position of the subjective idealist be left in the 
region of controversy and it is Left undecided vrhether 
the object of knowledge is real or unreal, yet the 
leality of consciousness or knowledge has to be presup- 
posed in either case.^® Even the nihilists, it is observ- 

Compare, lor instance, kis indignant remark that 
nihilism does not merit refutation as it is opposed to all types 
of proof — S. B-, II. 2. 31. 

Kinchijht paramarthavi dlamby/j atpaTarniiTthalt prati- 
iidhyate — S. Ill, 2, 22, 

C/hhayathapi gfyat<3dA-vi'jndtn«'“ya hhdvablvUtat-va'mi 
ahliynpagatamevo. — CoTn'm^ntary on the BrJi. Up-, lY. S. 7 
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ed elsewhere have to concede that noH'Oxistence or 
abhava is knowabie as welt as permanent.^" And it 
would be absurd, therefore, to assert the knowability 
of negation while denying the reality of knowledge 
The modern theories of consciousness, as we have 
observed above, are less audacious and much less 
radical than the doctrine of the Indian nihilists 
Even W, James who doubted the reality of conscious- 
ness did not doubt the reality of the neutral events 
which, according to him, were the ultimate stuff of 
the real world. Similarly, [the behaviouristic and 
neo-realistic doctrines of consciousness, far from com- 
mitting themselves to the position of universal nega- 
tion, undertake to reduce consciousness to a particular 
type of relation between the external stimulus and 
the organism. That is, instead of reducing conscious- 
ness to pure nothing, these modern theories reduce it 
to something other than consciousness, and so far they 
escape partly the edge of Sankara’s criticism. But 
this partial escape brings out all the more prominently 
their weakness when judged in the light of the other 
part of the criticism. The most fundamental point in 

Ccm/meoitary ok the PraSnopamsad, VI, 2. 

Tkis argument baa found in. Prof. Gentile one of its 
distinguished modern supporters: “It is clear that our very 
Ignorance is not a fact unless at the same time it is a cogni- 
tion. . . so that ignorance is a 'fact to which experience can 
appeal only becaaiae it is known." — The Mind as Pure Act, 
p. 29, 
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the contemporary attempts at denying the real 
ity of consciousness lies in their unanimous 
rejection of the idealistic procedure of assigning a 
supreme place to consciousness and knowledge. 
Things, it is urged, are not only independent of knowl- 
edge, but knowledge is nothing more than a specihc 
tjpe of relation into which the things enter under 
certain conditions. These things are no doubt various- 
ly named in the various theories, but the central con- 
tention remains identical in all of them, namely, that 
there is no consciousness outside or apart from the 
things and their relations.®® 

The internal paradox of the contemporary 
theories of consciousness may best be exposed by 
enquiring whether the elements, the neutral events 
or the bits of pure experience into which consciousness 
IS reduced are themselves unknown or known. The 
former alternative would evidently render them 
undistinguishable from pure nothing or mere naught, 
and, as such, they must repel all predicates. And in 
that case they cannot be brought in for explaining 
anything. The only alternative, therefore, would be 
to admit that they are objects of knowledge and, as 

The only exception to this general tendency ia furnished 
by Prof. S. Alexander who does not favour the total oblitera- 
tion of the well-established distinction between the mental and 
■^he physical and insiata on enjoyment and contemplation as 
being two fundamentally different types of knowledge none 
of which can be reduced to the other. 
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such, presuppose the reality of knowledge oi conscious 
ness. The scepticism of Descartes, as is well known, 
was arrested by the cogito, and it is this very fact 
which is denied here. When li doubt, I cannot doubt 
that I doubt, and as doubting is a mode of conscious- 
ness, it would be paradoxical to doubt, and more so to 
deny, the reality of consciousness. It is this fact 
which, as we have seen above, is emphasised by the 
epistemological priority of consciousness. All 
objects, no matter what they are in detail, -are, in so 
far as they are appealed to in explanation of some- 
thing, known objects, and must have their yrins in “I 
think,” ‘T know” or 'T am conscious.” They aie, 
as put by Suresvara wdth his characteristic terseness, 
atmafuTvaka . 

The reason, however, why such an apparently 
self-evident position threatens to degenerate into the 
lelic of an exploded doctrine is that the majority of 
the modern theories of consciousness have unwittingly 
pledged themselves to -an altogether unwarranted 
postulate. This postulate, to put it simply, is that 
consciousness is an object, and as such can be inves- 

"3 iIti this 001111 eetioii one may recall Professor G, P. 
Ptoot’s important observation that whatever “i.s meant, in- 
tencled, or thought of hy the mind, inaemuoh as it is meant, 
intended, or thought of, is the mind’s object, whether it he 
fact or fietion, a mountain or a headache or a geometrical 
problem ” Maniuil of Pmjchology, fourth edition, p 8 , 
Jind they are all objects because they are “Presented to con- 
sciousness.” — Jh'tfL, p, 99 , 
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tigated and explained in the same way in which we 
explain all other objects of the world. There have 
been, no doubt, philosophers and psychologists who 
have protested against the practice of regarding the 
self as an object, but they have as a rule ended by 
depriving the self of all its meaning till it dwindles 
into a bare zero or, as it is disparagingly put by A S. 
Pringle-Pattison, the dot upon the i.-^ Thus, Kant 
and Green, J, Ward and E. Caird have exhibited in 
their exposition of the self a clear drift to agnosticism. 
Whether or no some type of agnosticism be inseparable 
from a true theory of self, the indubitable reality of 
consciousness provides a brilliant instance of a reality 
which, though incapable of being known as an object, 
is yet a foundational fact. This leads us to what 
we have called before the second featuj’e of the advaita 
theorv of consciousness. 

V 

Consciousness, according to the advaita thinkers, 
being the ultimate principle of revelation, cannot 
stand in need of a more ulterior principle for its own 
I'evelation. That which is the -prius of the knowable 
objects cannot itself be conceived as an object among 
other objects much as the light which reveals every- 
thing does not require a second light for its own mani- 
festation.--'' Hence, consciousness is characterised 
Ths Idea of God, p. 199. 

SamvedanasvarupatvM' samvedandnta^^pelsd, ca nit 
samhliavati yatha prakasnsya ■praMtdntaTo.'peltsdya,' na 
sambJiavah tadvab — Commeniary on the Kenopanisad, '12. 
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as s'Gayam'prakaia. All tkings, it is observed,^® '‘can 
be classified as knowledge and knowable, and none 
except the Vaina^ikas would admit a third knowledge 
which perceives the other knowledge.” In fact the 
distinction between knowledge and the object of 
knowledge is inevitable in all cases, and “a hundred 
Vaina^ikas cannot make knowledge itself knowable 
and this is as sure as they cannot revive a dead man ' ’ 
The knowledge of knowledge {jndnasya jneyatvam) or 
awareness of awareness is, therefore, a psychological 
absurdity; and even when it is advanced as a logical 
theory, its untenability may be shown by the evident 
conflict it comes into with the admittedly valid 
ptinciple that all objects are presented to conscious- 
ness “In so far as consciousness is an object of con- 
sciousness,” it has been rightly remarked by Prof. 
Gentile, “it is no longer consciousness. In so far as 
the original apperception is an apperceived object, it 
IS no longer apperception.”^^ 

A lot of mist that has gathered round the 
problem of self and that of consciousness would, 
therefore, disappeari as soon as we abandon the 
logical superstition that all that is real must neces- 
sarily be a definite object of thought. And modern 
philosophy has already prepared the weapons with 


Commentary on the Prasnopanisad, VI, 2. 
2" Ih'id-, p. 6. 
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which one may kill the superstition. Berkeley s 
distinction between ‘idea’ and ‘notion/ Professor S. 
Alexander’s insistence that knowledge in the way of 
contemplation is altogether different from what we 
get in the way of enjoyment, James Ward’s contrast 
of the self from the presentations, and lastly G-. 
Gentile’s position that the transcendental ego can 
never in any possible manner be objectified — ^these are 
.some of the clear instances in which attempts have 
been made to widen the domain of reality beyond the 
world of knowable objects. All that is needed now 
for a just appreciation of the advaita position is to 
see clearly that it is consciousness and consciousness 
alone which, though not an object, is yet eminently 
leal. And this would certainly disarm the critics 
who have been but too ready to identify such a posi- 
tion with that of the agnostic, 

It ought to be clear from what has been so far 
said in elucidation of the advaita doctrine of con- 
sciousness that any analysis of consciousness which 
IS undertaken without a distinct comprehension of 
the essential difference between consciousness on the 
one hand and the objects that are presented to it on 
the other is sure to be inadequate and nninstrnctive 
That which reveals every object and illumines the 
entire world of things cannot itself be apprehended as 
£L ‘this’ or a ‘that.’ The nearest analogy to it in the 
physical world is furnished by light which, there- 
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fore, has been very f requcDtly a,ppealed tx5 in illustrat 
ing the peculiar character of consciousness by the 
Indian as well as the Western thinkers The light 
r\hich manifests all material things cannot be appro- 
priately said to be here and not there, it is not a 
particular thing existing by the side of other things, 
yet it is the condition of the 'revelation of the parti- 
cular things Hence arise the difficulties which 
our psychologists experience in defining conscious- 
ness, the reality of which they find it necessary to 
emphasise; it is something, they say, that can be 
defined only in terms of itself Hence, again, Yajaa- 
valkya while expounding the nature of the Absolute 
to XTsasta insisted on the impossibility of explaining 
it in the same way in which one shows the cow by 
holding her by the horn. The Self being the seer of 
sight, as h© puts it, it is not capable of being appre- 
hended as an object, as, e.g., we know the jug, etcd*^ 


Ajiioiig the western philosophers, one may remember 
here Hamilton's comparison of consciorasness with “an in- 
ieiiual light” (Metaphysus I, p IR'l) or B. Onird’s oompai- 
Hon of the sell with “the light wliich rereals both itself and 
the darkness” {Ecgel, p, 147) The advaita literature 
abounds in this analogy and frequently refers to tlie self as 
he lamp-light or the light of the sun. 

20 Another favourite instance of the advaita thinkers is 
piovided by space or cikdia which is too ubiquitous to be 
determined as kbis' or ‘that’ or ‘here' ns distinct from M.here ^ 

Comment inj on the Brh. Uf-, III, 4. 1. 
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The initial assumption of the contemporary 
theories of consciousness is essentially identical with 
that of ITsasta, namely, nothing that cannot be pre- 
sented as a definite object is real. This very assump- 
tion was at the root of the imperfect analysis of 
experience offered by associationism and presenta- 
tionism; particularly, it formed the corner-stone of 
Hume’s analysis. And if Hume’s search for the 
self ended in a total failure, the relational theories 
of consciousness of the present century cannot he 
expected to fare better while the initial assumption 
is allowed to stand unchallenged. When, that is, 
consciousness is defined as a species of function exer- 
cised by the organism,®^ or as the cross-section of the 
universe determined by the specific response of the 
organism,®^ it is not so much as questioned whether 
consciousness to which are presented all things in- 
cluding the nervous system can itself be adequately 
conceived as a presentation or a particular type of 
thing among other things. The result is that the 
conscious self which in fact is the presupposition of 
the organism and its function is lost sight of amidst 
the congeries of objects; and then ingenious attempts 
are made to evolve it out of that very organism which 


Prof. E. B. Perrv, Present Philosophical Tendencies, 

P 322. 

32 Prof. E.-B, Holt. Concept of Consciousness, p. 170 
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when separated from a conscious self is devoid of all 
intelligible meaning. This procedure, in the words 
of Sankara, is as preposterous as to think that the 
colour is seen though there is no eye.^-’ When the self 
is reduced to the complex of the body, etc., it is signi- 
ficantly remarked by Sankara, what is ignored is 
that “this complex, not being distinguishable from 
sounds and the rest in so far as it, like them, is of 
the nature of the knowable, it is not reasonable to 
attribute the nature of the knower to it.'”^"‘ The 
colour cannot see the sound, but everything is know- 
able by the self.®*^ 

A curious meeting of extremes in this respect is 
illustrated by the accounts of self advanced by 
Bradley and Bosanquet. Out of the various meanings 
of self which Bradley examines in his monumental 
work, A'p'pearance and Reality, there is hardly any 


It is iii-terestiiig to note that W. Tames whose analysis 
has profoundly influenced the realistic theories of onr age ha'# 
sometimes been more careful in this respect than his followers, 
"When the psychologist undertakes an analysis of knowledge, 
he tells us, he has not only to see the elements and their rela- 
tions _ involved in knowledge, but also the relation in which 
he himself stands to the total situation, — Prmciple!^ of 
Psychology , I, p. 184. When a philosopher analyses or ex- 
plains an object, it is as natural as it is disastrous to diop 
bimself out of sight. 

34 DehMtsangliStasy&pi SahdacUsvarupatvdvihsdt vij- 
i^Bya'bfv^lv^ses&b coi na yuktam vtj^irtvam. 

S'* Saryameva tu atmand 'Vijiieyanv— Commentary on the 
Jiathopanisad, IV, 3- 
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lefereiice to the doctime according to which the self 
is Consciousness or Knowledge, though such a doc- 
trine has been strongly suggested by the idealists 
and sometimes ably explained as, e.g., by Lord 
Haidhned® And the reason seems to be that he 
starts with the same assumption which vitiated the 
analysis of Hume and the associationists in general. 
Even if it be granted that the self is, “ where not 
hiding itself in obscurity, a mere bundle of discre- 
pancies,”®® it may still be urged that the conscious 
self for which such a bundle exists cannot itself he 
reduced to a mere bundle of discrepancies. The fact 
IS that all his difficulties about the self, as aptly put 
by Dr. Haidar, are “ due to his identification of it 
with its content.”®® And once this identification is 
assumed to be true, it would be a comparatively easy 
task to condemn the self as a gross fiction, a mere 
monster, or a metaphysical chimera. This identifica- 
tion remains essentially unchallenged in Bosanquet's 


“*6 Compare, for instance, his article in the Proceedings 
of th& British Academy, Vol. IX, and also The Reign of 
Relativity, pp. 160, 288, 

This is particularly evident from the way in which he 
?^ks whether there is anything which may not become an 
ob]eet, and in that sense, a not-self” — loo. cit,, p. 7T, Such 
remarks as that the main bulk of the elements on the side of 
the self and on the side of the non-self “is interchangeable”' 
ilkwtrate clearly Bradley’s tendency to presentationism. 

Loc. cit-, p 104. 

Neo-Hegelianism, p., 252- 
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theory. It IS tiue tb.it he, m spite of his deep sym- 
pathy with Bradley’s way of thinking, does not go 
the length of condemaing the self as a mere appear- 
ance. On the contra.ry, he insists that the signi- 
ficance of mind should be accepted on its own merits 
and as sni genetic. Yet, the description of the self as 
® VNorld of ex]ierience working itself out towards har- 
mony and completeness, or an active form of totality, 
or, again, as a living world of content, is strongly 
suggestive of a fruitless search of the conscious self in 
the wrong place 

The conclusion that emerges out of these con- 
siderations is that no theory of consciousness is 
likely to siu'vive the light of critical thought which 
leaves unexamined and unchallenged the identifica- 
tion of consciousness with what is presented to it. 
And it further follows that consciousness cannot be 
dismissed as a mere chimera simply on the ground 
that it cannot be known as an object. Thus, agnos- 
ticism and presentation] sm ai'e the two extremes 
which should be carefully avoided by a true theory of 
consciousness, The self, which is essentially con- 
sciousness for the advaita thinkers, is, therefore, 
frequently described as different from the known and 
beyond the unknown, and this character, it is urged, 

Some of his pregnant remarks on the self are to he 
found ill The Principle of Individualiti/ and Value, pp. 193, 
289, 336. Cf- also The Nature of Mind, p. 126f. 
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does not belong to any other thing. ^ That is, as 
explained by Sankara, the self is difierent from the 
entire world of objects but that does not mean that 
it is unknown. 

The advaita distinction between the svayam- 
siddlia and the dgantuka is intended to convey essen- 
tially the same meaning. The conscious self, accord- 
ing to tha thinkers of this school, is of the nature of 
an irrepressible reality which is necessarily pre- 
supposed by all proof and disproof, and which, 
therefore, falls beyond the region of logical justifica- 
tion or refutation. The self in this respect is 
different from the adventitious objects, such as ether 
These are not beyond the range of proof {frarmna- 
rdTapeksa) or self-established [svayamsiddha)-, the 
self, on the other hand, is the basis {asmya) of the 
process of proof, and, consequently, is established 
prior to the process of proof. You can refute what 
is adventitious, but not that which is your essential 
nature ; much as the heat of fire cannot be refuted by 
the fire itself. 

Eegarded in this light, the conscious self, accord- 
ing to the advaita theory, is an irrepressible reality, 

Kenopaiu^ad,, I, 3. 

^--Anandagiri illustrates the point bj' tbe help of light 
^’ihich, as we have seen above, is the most favourite analogy 
with the isdvaita thinkers. 

dtmu til p)aj;idijiddi cyaviihamirayatvCit prdgeva pia- 
mdnddivyarahdmt siddhyat-i- S. B-, II. 3. T. 
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and what Bradley says with regard to the principle 
of contradiction may with equal justice be applied to 
it, namely, that its absolute reality is proved by the 
fact that, '‘either in endeavouring to deny it, or even 
in attempting to doubt it, we tacitly assume its 
validity 

From the dictum that there is no consciousness, 
which has so far been considered, to materialism 
there is but a short way. The latter does not deny 
the fact of consciousness, but accepting it as an in- 
dubitable fact, materialism considers it to be a pro- 
duct .of matter. But none the less materialism and 
the doctrine of no-consciousness meet on the confu- 
sion of consciousness with the content; the only dif- 
ference is that the latter has the merit of drawing 
the inevitable consequences of the fundamental 
postulate which has always been at the basis of 


Api^earance and Realiti/, p. 120. This in fiant contains 
tljc essence of Kant’s transeendental deduction. The necessity 
and universality of the principles of the understanding: are 
ultimately proved hy the fact that they lare the ground of the 
possibility of experience; that which makes experience possible 
13 for that very reason necessary, iln this sense the unity of 
consciousness, according to Kant, is a transcendental condition 
of all experience and all knowledge, it is the ultimate pre- 
‘^^ipp^^sition of knowledge. 'The advaita conception of 
avayamaiddha essentially conveys the same meaning; and if 
Bradley condemns the self a.s a mere lappearance while accept- 
ing the absolute validity of the law of contradiction, that is 
probably due to his assumption that the self, if real, must be 
an objective content. 
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the former And this postulate it may be worth 
while to urge at the risk of repetition, lies in 
assuming that consciousness is one object among 
others. Once this assumption has been swallowed, 
the wood is sure to be lost in the trees, and, con- 
sequently, the relational theories of conscious- 
ness may very aptly be styled as the natural nemesis- 
of objectifying the subject. 

As the purport of the present chapter is to pro- 
vide an antitoxin for counteracting the ruinous ten- 
dency of contemporary thought to what we have 
called above unhealthy scepticism in respect of the 
most ultimate principle of thought and existence, a 
full and detailed examination of the anti-advaita 
theories of consciousness, which is undertaken below, 
is not called for in the present context. In fact, all 
these anti-advaita theories may be ultimately traced 
back to the root-fallacy which has inevitably led to 
the relational theory of the present century ; and the 
reductio ad ahsurdum which it illustrates in a very 
piquant and clear manner ought to force philoso- 
phical thought to retrace its steps and come to a 
clearer consciousness of the limits within which alone 
scepticism can exercise its healthy influence. 


CHAPTER V 


CONSCIOUSNESS AS A QUALITY 

The paradox implicit in the denial of conscious- 
ness and in every attempt to translate it in terms of 
something other than itself shows that here at least we 
aie dealing with a .reality that is irrepressible, what- 
ever its ultimate status might be in the democracy of 
things. When, however, its reality is accepted as 
unchallengea.ble, it is still open to us to deny its 
foundational character and reduce it to a by-product 
of matter, an e}>iphenomenon or, in the words of 
Hodgson, a sort of foam, aura, or melody. In other 
words, the real strength of the position, generally 
known as materialism or naturalism, is not weakened 
to any appreciable degree even if we admit the 
epistemological priority of consciousness, for logical 
priority is apparently not incompatible with chrono- 
logical posteiiority. And it may well be imagined 
that consciousness, though prior to matter in the order 
of knowledge, is posterior to matter in the order of 
■existence; it is this existential dependence that is 
emphasised by modern naturalism which, unlike the 
older forms of materialism, is ready to concede to the 
idealist's demand for a privileged place for conscious- 
ness in the field of knowdedge. 



CRITICISM OF MATERIALISM IM 

The odvaita reply to this modern form of 
materialism will be better understood if we start with 
Sankara’s polemic against that cruder type of 
materialism associated with the name of Carvaka m 
Indian philosophy. Consciousness, according to it, 
13 a by-product of matter and appears, like the intoxi- 
cating property of a drug, when the material elements 
are transformed into the shape of a physical body."^ 
The bulk of Sankara’s criticism of the materialist’s 
arguments consists in attacking the validity of a. 
number of empirical generalisations by which the 
materialistic thesis has been sought to be supported 
What is, however, of special interest for the modern 
thinkers is the amazingly idealistic vein in which he 
asks: What is the nature of that consciousness that 
IS supposed by the materialist to have its origin in the 
material elements P Consciousness, according to him, 
must either be perception of the elements and what 
springs from them, or it must be a quality of the 
material elements. But in either case we are landed 
in difficulties. In the former case, the elements and 

^ Cal t any am madcjaltiveclvijna/iam — S h. Ill, 3. 53. 
It is, according to the Lokayatikas, hJiviadhar'nia — Cornmen- 
iary on Ft-a^nopanimd, VI. 2. The materiialists are de- 
fcrihed. in Sana-Sullidnto-^ahgfalia II. 5, as -those who 
ascribe everything to Hature as its cause and, consequently, 
consciousne.ss is supposed to tD.rise in the same way as the red 
colour is pioduced by the combination of betel, areca-nut and 
hue 


3SB III. 3, 54.' 
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their }Hoduets aie objects of consciousness, and, as 
such, it c<iniiot be their product; •whereas in the latter 
case, it would be absurd to urge that physical qualities 
can objectify their own qualities, such as form and 
coloui'. It is consciousness alone that can make 
material things its objects, and it is as absurd to 
snjqiose that cousi'iousness that is a quality or product 
matter would yet make material things its objects 
as to think that fire can burn itself or that a trained 
acrobat can mount on his own shoulders. Sankara’s 
A’onclusion, therefore, is that consciousness must be 
different i^oyatireha) from the material' elements, and 
the self which is essentially knowledge {wpalabdhi- 
smrufa) is something other than the physical body 
The forc^ of these criticisms, it is evident, depends 
upon what has now become an idealistic commonplace, 
namely, first, that consciousness to which is presented 
every object cannot be identified with an object; and 
as matter is one of the objects that have a meaning 
only in so far as they are presented to consciousness, 
the latter must be entirely different from the former ® 


^ Ndlhi hkutabhauhkadharmeua mtd cattaiiyena hhuta- 
hJiautikam visa.ijikriijeran — loG, cit. It may be interesting 
to note that Sanlvara’s arg"am6nt that a thing oiannot act 'upon 
itself (‘f'ualtmaiLi kriija-virodhUt) lias found fa,vour 'with so 
accumpHshed a lealist as Prof. Alexander; ‘I cannot have 
knowledge of iny mind in the sense of iniaking it an object 
of contemplation, for that would mean tliat my mind could 
tect upon itself ' — •The Ptoccedmgi of Ari^to'behci.n Society, 
1910 - 11 , p. 19 . 
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Secondly, that which is an object of consciousness 
cannot be a precedent factor in the genesis of con- 
sciousness. These are the two principles underlying 
Sankara’s criticism, — principles that are also at the 
root of the idealist’s polemic against materialism 
Matter, it is remarked by Green, “is an element in a 
world of consciousness,” and only as an element “can 
any material relation be known;” consequently, it 
would be absurd to explain “consciousness itself as 
one sort of such material relation; which is as if a 
physiologist should explain the vital process by some 
particular motion of a muscle which it renders 
possible.”* That is, matter, if it is to explain the rise 
of consciousness, cannot be merely “the unknown 
negative of consciousness,” cannot be external to 
consciousness; on the contrary, it is matter as known 
that alone provides an explanatory principle by which 
“the function of the soul, or anything else, can for 
us be explained.”^ 

Thus Green, like his Indian predecessor, Sankara, 
■offers the same epistemological arguments against the 
materialistic thesis, and thinks that the knowledge of 

^ Worhs I, p. 378. Tlie absurdity of the materialist’s 
piocedure is illustrated by Green by the feat of Baron Mnn- 
cltlansen in swinging' himself across a stream by the sleeve of 
his own coat (Ihid., p. 438). 'This is almost a reproduction 
of Sankara’s illustration of the trained acrobat mounting 
on his own shoulderb. 

^ PTolejomena to Ptldcs, p. 13. 
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nature cannot i>e itself a part or product of nature, 
since “between the consciousness itself on the one 
hand, and on the other anything determined hy the 
relations under which nature is presented to conscious- 
ness, no process of development, because no com- 
munity, can be really traced.”*' Consciousness, for 
both tiaiikai'a and Green, is, therefore, something sui 
gen&ris, a reality that has none of the characters, 
belonging to the things that are known or knowable 
as objects i^chaya)-, and, as such, it cannot be a 
pi oduct of the things, that have a meaning only /or 
coiisciousness. 

It is evident that such a criticism of materialism 
contains in a nutshell all the baffling puzzles that are 
lesponsible for the origin and perpetuation of the 
idealism-realism controversy in philosophy. Because 
a realist might still contend that the epistemological 
priority of consciousness is not inconsistent with its 
chronological posteriority; and, consequently, con- 
sciousness, though born of na ture, may yet make nature 
its object. Such a retort, however, ignores the plain 
fact that the quid anterior to consciousness has no 
meaning for us, and so cannot be appealed to m 
explanation of anything; on the dther hand, the very 
chronological order which is here contrasted with the 
logical order is a particularly conceived order, it is 


Prolegomena, p. 23. 
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something presented to consciousness, and heie lies its 
efficiency for working as an explanatory principle 
This is not, however, the place to assess the realism - 
idealism controversy in detail, which we have else 
where attempted. But the important point is that 
materialism takes that to be the antecedent condition 
of consciousness which has a meaning only as present- 
ed to consciousness, and it matters little whether it is 
called matter, nature or history That which makes 
nature possible, to borrow Kant’s classical expression, 
cannot be a product of nature, and if nature is through 
and through historical, then, even, this history has a 
meaning only for consciousness. The objects of knowl- 
edge. Sarikajra urges, have temporal determinations, 
such as, past, present or future; but that for which 
these temporal relations have a meaning cannot be 
Itself in time; it is in this sense an eternal presence.' 

Sankara's criticism of that type of spiritualism 
which posits the reality of a spiritual soul-substance 
underlying the fleeting states of consciousness, and of 
which Locke in the West and the thinkers of the 
OSTyaya-Vaisesika school in India have been the most 
enthusiastic exponents, brings out the logical paradox 
of another theory of consciousness which has attracted 
a large number of accomplished thinkers by reason of 
its simplicity and apparent persuasiveness. Con- 


Sayvodci-vartamana-JivabJidi'ah — S. B, II. 3. T. 
P. 10 
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^^oioustless, according to it, is not essentially a ][)i-oduct 
of matter; it is, on the contra.ry, a quality supported 
by, and generated in, a spiritual substance, generally 
called the self or soid. It starts with the common' 
sense dualism of mind and matter, and then conceives 
knowledge as a quality which, though produced by 
matte!', must reside in mind, Such a theory, it will 
be seen more clearly in the sequel, can be distinguislied 
from materialism with the greatest difficulty; because 
consciousness is still conceived as a product, and the 
soul as a substratum transcending or lying beyond the 
■conscious processes. The status of consciousness is 
still one of dependence, though it has now been 
transferred from the material to the spiritual 
substance; the soul may exist without consciousness, 
but the latter needs a crutch, to support itself.*^ 

The defect of such a mechanical conception of 
knowledge is beautifully summarised by saiikara and 

The veiy ilefinitiou of kiio-wledg'e a^. an eftVet prmUieul 
In a sort ol (a)mpa<-t or eoutraot between the eieiuai olijccls 
and the sotil has the tendeiicv to reduce the latter to au 
rmcoUMcioUfi inuteiial substance, Gautama: 1 Hthuyfu^ha- 

•^amifkai-tiotpanniuii jntlnam — Nydi/oi-^^iitm I, 1 -h; and 

T/ 0 (‘ke’s description of the production ot iho idea.s in the 
yhite paper’ — Bk. II, Ch I. a. The perception ot 
ideas according to Locke, is to the soul what motion is to 
the body, "not its es.sence, but one ot its oper,iKous.’' And 
this would easily remind an Indian student of the famous 
statement of Jayanta: Sacetvmosadd yogSt ttidyogend rowt 
jadah — Nydyamanjait^ Gangadhiara tjastryks edition, Yol. 
HI, Part 2, p, 432 
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E. Caird, According to the philosophers of the 
school of Kanada, it is complained by gahkara, con- 
sciousness is produced in the same way as the quality 
of red is produced in a jar through its connection with 
fire.® The psychological attitude of Locke, it is 
■similarly remarked by Caird, leads him to treat the 
faculty of knowledge merely as an attribute of certain 
beings in the world, by which they are characterised 
and distinguished from other beings, so that, &.g., as 
weight is the attribute of a stone, thought is the 
attribute of mand" 

Thus the application of the categories of sub- 
stance-attribute and cause-effect to consciousness, in 
the opinion of Sankara and Caird alike, is the funda- 
mental fallacy of this type of spiritualism 


A/jii!tj]i('iu.yiiii^oijtija'>-oliilddii;ur>avut — ‘S-B. II. 3. 18, 
J/rai'yan'i/l ra^tn hhavatt yfiatu iva nfftidatnavilyi — San- 
Jiara's Coin<‘ on the Kenopanisad II- 4, 

T]tc Critifol Philoi^ophy of Kant I, p. 12, 

How fir iSaiikara’s view here Las come to be an es- 
mblisbefl Tenet of molerii idealism niay be seen from tbe 
C'lnpbatie obserYatiou of Green that the greatest writer must 
fall into contusions when he brings under the conceptions 
of cause and snbstancethe self-conscious thought which is their 
source. — I, p 109. Compare also Haldane’s remiarh 
that tbe mentalists and the new realists have made the dan- 
gerous assumption about the adequacy of the category of 
substance and thus they treat knowledge as a cacsal result- 
IVoc. of the Bnttsh Academy, Yol, IX, 
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Ti tlG iniSiippllCdtlOH of tho Cdite^Ol IPi? of Suhst^ULt, 
and caiiHe to the conscious princi])!©, wiiich is en- 
couraged alike by the graimuaiical forms of language 
and the popular inodes of thinking, is one of those 
philosophical superstitions that win popular ap])roval 
at the sacrifice of logical profundity by following tfie 
natural inclinations of ordinary thought and speech 
Descartes’ definition of the self as a spiritual substance 
of which thought is but an attribute, or Gautama’s 
description of knowledge as a quality of the soul 
(atmagauna) , would, by reason of its very seductive 
simplicity, lead to the triple distinction of knowledge, 
the kuower and the object of knowledge, described as 
tii'piLtl in Indian philosophy. It has received the 
certificate of scientific authority at tlie hands of 
modern psychology and influenced the epistemological 
analysis of a large number of philosophers in all ages 
and countries. iWhen I know the table, there is 
nothing apparently more simple than to analyse the 
total situation into the ‘ I,’ the table and the ju'oeess 
of knowledge; and the result is that knowledge is 
conceived as a temporary event arisiag out of the 
operation of the table upon the self and inhering in 
the latter. Thus, Ramanuja, for instance, in his 
elaborate criticism of the position of Sankara, appeals 
to experience in order to discredit the theory of 
knowledge which takes it to be foundational, and, as 
such, without a self to support it or an object to 
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produce it. Hie very nature of knowledge, it it> 
urged, is to manifest an object to the self; it can as 
little be its own object as its own subject. Knowledge, 
therefore, must be taken to be a particular property 
of the self [atmano dharmavUesaJi). Similarly, ‘A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison defies Pichte’s imperious tone and 
asserts emphatically that ‘ 'to speak of thought as self- 
existent, without any conscious being whose the 
thought is, conveys no meaning to our minds. Thought 
‘exists only as the thought of a thinker; it must be 
centred somewhere. To thought fer se we can attii- 
hute neither existence nor causal activity; and this 
being so, it can have no place in metaphysics as a 
theory of Being.’ 

The plethora of paradoxes and inconsistencies 
hidden beneath the triple division of knower, knowl- 
fsdge, and object known, would have long rendered the 
psychological analysis a thing of the past, if it had 
not enjoyed the privilege of being entrenched behind 
the established usages of our ordinary thought and 
speech. All the vices of presentationism and the 
objective attitude of mind are concealed beneath its 


ttiCima Jcacit nira^rayd iiifvisay-a r5 atyaiiiUnti- 
jJulahdJiei na .‘tnmbhavati — >'irlbhdsija 1. 1. 

Hefjelianhm and Personality, p, 78. Cp, J. Ward’s 
remark that it is futile to attempt, by means, of phrases such 
as const' iousn ess or the unity of consciousness, to escape the 
implication of (.onseions subject — PsychQlogicol Principles, 
p 40. 
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outward cloak of simplicity; such as the confusion of 
the auhject-ohiect relation with an inter-objective- 
relation, the error of identifying the knovver with mind 
or sentience, and so on. Historically, whenever the 
light of critical thought has attempted to pierce 
thi'ongh its outer cloak, it has developed in the direc- 
tions of 7naterialism, sceidiciara, and agnosticism 
dims, for instance, its materialistic tendency is dis- 
closed in the speculations of Locke and the thinker-^ 
of the Nyaya-Vaii^esika school who found it hard to 
distinguish the soul -substance from a bit of matter; itb 
sceptical tendency is brought to pj'orainence in the 
[)hilosophy of Hume and the Buddhists, whose search 
for a permauent soul ended in the theory of no-soul, 
and its agnostic tendency manifests itself in that parti- 
cular theory of self which is represented by James 
Ward in modern thought and by I’rabhakara in Indian 
Philosophy. 

It may be interesting to see how the germ of these 
apparently conflicting theories is implicit in the 
psychological analysis of knowledge. If we start on 
our analysis with the simple fact of perception, it may 
be said to consist of three factors, namely, the object 
that is perceived, the percipient, and the process of 
perception. Out of these, the last factor is apparently 
the result produced by the object upon the percipient 
mind. Perception, though a product of the mind- 
object relation, reveals the object to the mind or the 
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self and the self is something OTer and above the 
perceptual process which inherea in itd"^ As percep- 
tion cannot fly about without a support, it is natural 
to refer it to the self to whom is presented the object. 
Thus, the self becomes a substance’ of which knowledge 
is an attribute. 

It is easy to see that the place oh the seif in such 
an analysis is extremely anomalous. And the puzzles 
manifest themselves as soon as it is asked: how is the 
self known ? As all objects are, esohypot'hesi, present- 
ed to the self, and are revealed to the self, the difficulty 
of knowing the self must he enormous in such a 
scheme. It is not possible, as rightly urged by 
Sankara, to know the self in such an analysis, because 
all its activities, such as hearing, seeing, speaking or 
reflecting, must be directed only to the objects and 
not to the self."^"^ 

The first impulse of thought in face of this 
difFicolty would be to regard the self also as a type 
of object. As objects alone are revealed by know- 


It is Lot neeeNsdiy here to insitit on the distinctioQ 
lietween Mind and or on the tliree-told eon tact vrhieli, 

in the opinion ot the Xyaya thinheis, brings abont perceptxtal 
knorrledge. 


&i'(TVi)»~nhlif ii/a'iCd eva, J>a hi viant^'vydt 

anyatra wanturutuminol-Hyd sambhavnti — Sankara’s sum- 
s-t the end of Mr commentary on ^if<n'eyo2irtn!fcrilf 
Cb. IV. 
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lecl^e, the hnower" also iiniat be one object among other 
objects. This ])ositioii is ably defended by the philo- 
sophers of the Nyiaya-Vaiaesika school, and by then 
modern snta'.essors, such as W. James and Prof 
Alexatider. 'bhe self, tliei'efore, is itself an object of 
knowledge, and, like all other objects, must he reveal- 
ed or proved, it is, in other words, a ‘prameya among 
etthcr pnimcyoR, as put by the Naiyayikas. And if 
this circumstance is combined with the other part of 
the analysis, munelyj that the self is the substance to 
which knowledge belongs as .a quality, the soul- 
substaiice becomes indistinguishable from a bit of 
matter; it is, therefore, openly taken to be material 
[jada) by Jayanta Bhatta, when consciousness is not 
}) induced in it. 

When, on the other hand, the inconsistency 
involved in the admission of a self as an object among 
other objects, to which all objects are yet supposed to 
be presented, is clearly seen, thought moves forward 
to another position; namely, that the so-called self 
which is distinguished by the psychological anahsis 
from all objects is a mere fiction of imagination ; what- 
ever exists must be an object; and, consequently, the 
self that is supposed to be different from the world of 
objects is a mere nothing like the son of a barren 
woman. Thus emerges the theory of no-soul that is 
ably defended by the Buddhists and their modem 
exponent, Hume. 
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^ The sceptical conclusions of the Buddhists and 
those of Hume, or Prof. E. B. Holt, though arising 
out of the psychological analysis by an immanent 
logical dialectic, must comioel thought to more forward 
■once more to a more satisfactory position. As the self 
which is the knower of all objects cannot itself be 
denied without reducing the psychological analysis to 
a logical camouflage, and as the self cannot be known 
■as an object, it is something sui generis that is known, 
not as an object, but as the subject to which ail objects 
aie referred as their inexpugnable basis. James 
Ward’s theory of the Pure Ego which is within 
experience though unknowable as an object, as well as 
Prabhakara's theory of self that cannot be known as 
an object, but known only as the subject, are 
illustrative of the agnostic tendency implicit in the 
psychological analysis of knowledge. 

Even this brief consideration of the apparently 
^simple division of the perceptual situation into three 
factors indicates some of the puzzles that develop out 
of its initial assumption. And the penalty which 
philosophers have to pay for an uncritical alliance 
With commonsense is clearlv shown by tbe material- 

V ■ 

istic, sceptical and agnostic tendencies of the present- 
day philosophy. The very first assumption of the 
triple division, — namely, that the self can be known 
under the same conditions as the objects — must, 
therefore, be challenged: and it is an eminently inter- 
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esting fact that both Sankara and the modern idealists 
have actually challenged it. The categories of 
substance, attribute or causality, they urge, are not 
the cmiditions under whicii the conscious principle 
can be known. The self and the uot-self, it is 
emphasised by Sarikara at the very beginning of his 
]U‘i!iei])al work, are as different from each other as 
light is from darkness. The conditions of objective 
knowledge, therefore, arc inapplicable to the self 
which, like the light of the j.ihysical world, is pre- 
supposed by all objects that are ever known, Sankara, 
consequently, has repeatedly warned those who would 
seek to know the self against the misapjilication to it 
of the conditions of objective knowledge. What, then, 
aie the conditions of knowledge^ 

The very first condition of objective knowledge, it 
it held by Saiikara, is (a) that an object should possess 
a generic unity with specific difference. “An object 
can be known only when it is differentiated from things 
otlier than itself.’ The lotus, for instance, is known 
only in so far as it is distinguished by its attributes of 
blue colour and sweet scent from objects other than 
itself with which yet it belongs to the same class. The 
category of substance-attribute, therefore, implies for 
its ajiphcatiorr a plurality of things that should at the 


Krain fn tai jt'idtni.in It/ntrufi jjddanijebhtjo mr/lha it nt 
— ’(^oviincnfai'y on the Taitfiitya Upnniiiad [I. 1 
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bame time belong to the same genus.'" {&) The 
characteristics of an object, sudi as generic unity,, 
specific qualities and action, it is urged elsewhere, are 
the conditions of intelligible discourse on itd*' 

How far such observations anti ci}i ate the modern 
idealistic analysis of knowledge needs no particular 
comment. “Thought is always distinction,” it is held 
by E. Caird, and consequently " ‘a thing which has 
nothing to distinguish it is unthinkable, but equally 
unthinkable is a thing which is so separated from all 
other things as to have no community with them.”'"*" 
The necessity of finitude and determinate knowledge, 
It is similarly remarked by William Wallace, is that 
everything finite, every ‘ somewhat/ has somewhat 
else to counteract, narrow, and thwart it.-” In fact, 
the Hegelian analysis of deteiminate knowledge 
contains the essence of Spinoza’s celebrated dete)- 
minatio neguth est, and it is clearly this which 


^ adii hi (inelxam dravyuiih chajMiyant tmekavixe-xann- 
‘Uxjlni tudd i'isexanaxya a rtharatt-ram — o?Y, 

Tut x,nyasmai' upadeMum iakyam }€iti-puiin-kii}l~'x~ 
iitexanaih — Com- on the Kenoponi^ad I. 3. Cp. also the 
C ommentary on the Gltd XIII. 12: '‘EveTT wind Miiployed 
to denote a thing cmi do so only in so far as it is assofiated 
■>vith a cert-tin ycnus, or a certain net, or a certain qualitij, 
or a certain mode of relation- Thus cow and hoi-se impic 
genera, cook and teacher imply ac_t=>, white and black iinplv 
qualities, wealthy and cattle-owner imply posessiou." 

HegeJ, p, 1.^5. 

-9 Prole go me no, p. 424. 
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Saiikai'a, emphasises ill his analysis of objective knowl- 
edge. But when one rea] thing is thus necessarily 
limited by another, it is equally important to remember 
that both must belong to one class, they must be 
('’kajUtvijuni as }jut by Saiikara. Even the Cartesian 
dualism between the spiritual and the material 
Hubstaiice has for its presupposition a class-unity, that 
IS, Desc'artes conld sefiaratc tliem only by unconscious- 
ly bringing’ them under the common concept of 
substance. Apart fi’om this community they could 
not be defined in antithetical and mutually conflicting 
terms. All difTerencea and conflicts, as tersely put by 
Vcicasi^ati Misra, would be im]iossib]e if theie had 
been difference at tlieir foundation. The judgment, 
hntollect is non-eternal.' for instance, cannot conflict 
with the judgment, ' the soul is eternal.’-^ Hence, 
conflicts can neither be fonndationless {a.naitaya) nor 
< an they e.'sixst when there is difference at the very basis 
«of the conflicting ideas or judgments {bhititid^niya) 

As for tlie second point in s^aukara’s analysis of 
knowledge, the development of the doctrine of 
categories from Aristotle to Kant and Kegel is but an 
illuminating exposition of the advaita position. Kant’s 
only criticism of the Aristotelian doctrine, as is well 
known, was that the latter lacked a definite principle 

-1 aa hhinnasi'ayii 'ciruddli.dli— 

BL^ya/n. ’with nine Commentaries, edii.ed by l!klm. A, K 

p. 821. 
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according to which the exhaustiveness of the list of 
categories could be secured. A similar criticism may 
well be levelled against Sankara's haphazard lists of 
the categories of objective knowledge. Yet, it may 
perhaps be remarked without running the risk of being 
accused of an over-zeal that Sankara was essentially 
expressing the same truth that inspired Kant s 
docti'ine at a later age. The categories of determinate 
knowledge, though universally valid of all objects that 
can be ever known and discussed, are yet inapplicable 
to the conscious principle for which the objects have 
a meaning. Generic unity, specific difference, act, 
quality, relation, etc., are supposed by Sahkar-a to be 
the ultimate conditions of the objects. To these he 
sometimes adds space, time, causality and non- 
contradiction.-” It is obvious that there is no attempt 
here to deduce these* categories from a principle; but 
Sankara is emphatic that they are not applicable to 
the conscious principle except ^through a sort of 
■ natural confusion ' that permeates commonsense.^® 
This important truth about the validity and limits 
of the categories has frequently escaped the notice of 
those who are anxious to accommodate their theories 
to the dictates of unreflective commonsense at the 
sacrifice of logical insight and depth. The question 

]Jeki-kala~ni inittii-sainiHitth avadhaica — S-B. Ill, 2, 3 

This, as we have seen in Ch. II, -was also Green’s 
leading of Kant’s theory of self as a thing-in-itself. 
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that inevitibh toixes itbLli upon ub at this point ib 
'whetlic.r such an iiialybib of knowledge tan be biiLxesb 
fully extricated from agnosticism that is supposed to 
be associated with the self “theories of Kant and the 
Keo-Kantians and Keo-Hegelians. This imporiaiit 
question, however, must he postponed to a later stage 
of ou)‘ discussions witli this remark that Sankara’s 
theoiy of self, when x'ightly interpreted, does indicate 
a way out of the paradoxes of agnosticism and 
scepticism. Trcsentationisni'and agnosticism are the 
two fatal positions that have been historically respon- 
sible for the confusion of the real self with the pseudo- 
egos, and none of these can be fitted into the advaita 
theory of self. In the meantime, it will be interesting 
to follow a few steps further :§aiikara’s criticism of the 
psychological analysis of knowledge. 

The fatal paradoxes of the jisychulogieal attitude 
arc scarcely seen in tlieir true colour even by some of 
the penetrating thinkers of our time. Prof. Alexander, 
for instance, would fain avoid behaviourism m his 
theory of percej)tion while accepting the coramonsense 
doctrine of com presence of mind with the things it 
knows. But behaviourism, as it is explained by 
Prof. Watson and the American ueo-realists, is but 
the logical consequence of the initial sujipositioii that 
the self is one object among others in the democracy of 
•things. This inevitable result, howevei', was actually 
•drawn from an identical premise by the philosophers 
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<tf tbe Nyaya Vau^esika stbool who fearlessly reiiuLed 
the self to a bit of matter in the intervals of conscious- 
ness, such as sleep or swoon. Even Locke, as is well 
known, found it difficult to believe that the soul would 
always think. Once it is accepted that consciousness 
results from the mechanical relation between the mind 
and the external thing, the very logic of the situation 
would lead to the theory that the perception of ideas 
is to the soul “what motion is to the body, not its 
-essence, but one of its operations.'’-* Consciousness 
m such a theory, as put by Sankara, is an adventitious 
attribute, and the soul an essentially unconscious 
thing {Smtah acetanah dravyamatrasmru'pah.) 

Sankara’s criticism of such a theory must be of 
fascinating interest for modern philosophy if we start 
with the simjilest tyjie of perceptual knowledge 
Knowledge, from the psychological standpoint, we aie 
told by no less a psychologist than W. James, pre- 
supposes “two elements, mind knowing and thing 
known,’' and to the psychologist, therefore, minds aie 
''objects, in a world of other objects. There are, 
he admits, some ‘"ultimate puzzles" in the psycho- 
logical study of knowledge, but the psj^chologist need 
trouble himself about them “no more than the 


Essay, 11. 1. 10, 

Agantul^am- ahnana^caifanyam — S-B. II, 3. 18. 
Piinc/ples of Psychology I, p, 183. 
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geometer the ehemibt or the lx)tanist do who make 
precisely the same assumptions as he." This, however, 
does not prevent W. James from descT'ibing perception 
as that process by which the mind “sup])]ements a 
sense-impression by an aceonipa,niment or escoi't of 
revived sensations, tlm whole aggregate of actual and 
levived sensations being solidified or ' integraled ’ into 
the form of a percept, that is, an apparently iinnie- 
diate apprehension or cognition of an object now 
present in a }iarticular locality or region of space 
Tor such an analysis of perception, he might as well 
turn to any treatise by the Indian philosopliers of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school. :§rJdhara's analysis, for 
example, runs as follows: — ^When we see the colour of 
a nice fruit, we remember its taste that was experienc- 
ed on a previous occasion; this remembrance creates 
in us a desire to eat the fruit, this is followed by an 
effort for its attainment. This effort in its turn 
produces a modification in the organ of taste in the 
form of salivation flowing from the roots of the teeth, 
Now this flow of saliva cannot be due to any intelligence 
in the sense-organ itself, because each of the two sense- 
organs engaged in the perception of the fruit peieeives 
one quality only, one perceives the colour while the 
other perceives the taste; and, consequently, the sight 
of the colour could not bring about recognition of the 

Quoted approvingdy by W. James ia Ftindples o) 
P sychology H, p. 79^ trom Sxilly’s Outlines, p. 153 
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taste But at. a matter of fact we do find this modi 
fication in taste. Hence, there must be some unitary 
principle apart from the sense-organs which cognises 
both, and which remembers the taste on seeing -the 
colour.^® 

Apart from the comparative value of these de- 
scriptions by W. James and Sridhara respectively, 
what is to be noted is that the most important point 
emphasised by both is the factor of integration or 
unification involved in perceptual knowledge. The 
only difference is that while Sridhara openly refers 
this factor to the self, James avoids it in the present 
context, and only remarks that the consciousness of 
the object, instead of being the consciousness of the 
few qualities or attributes, “must have the unity 
which every ‘section’ of our stream of thought retains 
so long as its objective content does not sensibly 
change.” 

The question which cannot be simply dismissed 
as an “ultimate puzzle” in an analysis of perception 
is whether the synthetic character of perception, which 
both James and Sridhara rightly emphasise, admits 
of a plausible explanation within the presuppositions 
of their psychological attitude. The problem, in other 

Nyayakandah, Vizianagram Saabkrit Series, p. 84. A 
much shorter analysis is given by Prasastapada who supplies a 
mee analogy of the self to a person looking thirough. two 
Windows, on p. TO of the Bhasya. 
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words, is that of reconciling the synthetic factor in 
perception with the initial assumption that the self 
01 mind is one ‘ object ' among other objects. An 
object clearly implies a subject for whom alone it has 
a meaning; on the contrary, it would be evidently 
absurd to suppose that an object perceives another 
object. In fact, this is roundly admitted by James 
himself. “The psychologist,” he remarks, “stands 
outside of the mental state he speaks of. Both itself 
and its object are objects for him. The psycho- 
logist, however, James continues, gets easily led to 
suppose that the thought, which is of the object, 
“knows it in the same w^ay in which he knows it, 
although this is often very far from being the case ” 
And the result is that “The most fictitious puzzles 
have been introduced into our science by this means ” 
Indeed, the entire exposition of “The Psychologist’s 
Fallacy” by which James seeks to distinguish the 
status of the psychologist from the “thoughts” or the 
“subjective data of which he treats” is a most interest- 
ing and instructive recantation of the assumption that 
the cognitive relation is an inter-objective relation 
For It shows clearly that the psychologist cannot be 
one of those data he studies, and so Ms relation to 
them IS ^tirely different from ^Hheir relations to their 
jeois, Xo identify these two types of relations, in 


Uid., I, p. 196, 
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the languag^e of Sankara, would be as absurd as to urge 
that the forms of the physical body may perceive their 
own forms as well as those of other things d*’ To 
insist that there is no subject, or that the so-called 
subject is but an object, Sankara contends in another 
context, is not less preposterous than the statement 
that "the form is seen though there is no eye.”®^ 

If then it has to be admitted that all objects have 
a meaning only for a subject, the next question which 
must force itself upon every thoughtful mind is : What 
is the nature of that which can account for synthetic 
knowledge? That every perception involves a s;jti- 
thesis, a unification, solidification or integration is 
lightly pointed out by James and Sridhara-alike But 
this synthesis is evidently incoinpatilde with pan- 
objectivism as well as materialism, The ]ierceptual 
data come in the form’ of a successive series, when one 
is there the other has either disappeared or is yet to 
come. They form, as James aptly puts it, a stream 
of thought. Moreover, each of the sense-organs, as 
urged by Sridhara, perceives only one quality of the 
perceived fruit. Apparently, therefore, the percep- 


Mupddayah anyonyam sram svam rupavii ca vijdMyuh 
— Cojum^ntanj o/i the Kafhop(t»isad lY 3. The wlioie ot 
fSartkara’s contentions here may he taken as dii elfective eriti- 
eism of pan-ohiectivism or preseutationi&m dominating the 
contemporary tendencies of philosophy. 

Commentary on the Prasnopanisad, Question YI. 
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tion of an object must imply an abiding and relatively 
permanent principle that does not disappear with the 
successive ‘ sections ’ of thought or the successively 
apprehended qualities of the fruit. If it be assiuned 
that ‘thought’ within each personal consciousness is 
always changing, then, a relatively unchanging 
principle seems to be all the more necessary for that 
solidification or integration which perception implies 
Howsoever sensibly continuous ' thought ’ might be,, 
the changing ‘ sections ' cannot integrate themselves, 
into the perception of an object possessing different 
aspects or attributes. In so far as they change and 
aie in succession, it cannot be explained, as contended 
by Sankara, how; the aggregates (samudaya) are 
brought about.®- In an identical tone it is asked by 
Green; How can a perpetual flux be collected The 
very term ‘ collection of ideas,’ Green urges against 
Hume's doctrine of universal flux, “is an absurdity” 
on such a supposition.®* 


In fact, James hides this difficulty in reconcilino’ 
his theory of evemchangiiig thought with the unity of 
the perceived object by insisting, against the associa- 
lomsts, that perception is not “a sum of distinct 

psychic entities;” on the contrary, it is “one state of 


5.5. II, 2. IS, 

I, p. 

S^muddyahM-vaMipapaWh, as put by Saitka-ra. 
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mind or nothing. ^ bimilarly, ho agrees with the 
critics of associationist-psychology in thinldng it 
<jbvions that “ a bundle of separate- ideas would never 
form one thought at all ” and that “ if things are to 
he thought in relation they must be thought together, 
n,nd in one something But the difficulty of recorcih 
ing this unity with the changing thoughts is explained, 
away by assuming that all things that are thought in 
relation “are thought from the outset in a unity.”®® 
The real difficulty is thim kept exactly where if 
was left by Hume. And the only available solution 
of the problem is to be found in such remarks of 
Sankara or Green as that in order to the successive 
events being related even in the way of sequence, there 
must be some unit other than the events, and not 
passing with them, through relation to which they are 
related to each other. This abiding principle must 
be conceived as ‘ ‘ that to which the past is yet present, 
and present is past.”’® It is “a being which is 
' neither event nor series of events, to which there is no 
before or after.”’® 


Ihicl, II,, p. 80, 

■5*’ Ih\d. I, p. 278, 

3* TT'(?j7i^ II, p. 1-5 
Ibid., p, 16. 

TT orh'i 1, p. 127, Cj}. Sankara’s notion of tbe self as 
an eternal presence — S-B. II, 3, 7, 
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Tlie philosophers of the Nyaya-Vai^esika school 
escape from James’s perplexities by their admission of 
a permanent principle over and above the sense-data _ 
But as the materialistic implications of pan-objectivism 
are brought out in their analysis more clearly than in 
that of James, the paradoxes here are as insoluble as 
in the latter. For Locke, there is nothing’ to exclude 
the possibility of even' matter being endowed with the 
power of thinking. The Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers, 
on the other hand, have been unanimous in their 
contention that the perception of an object implies the 
synthetic function of a permanent principle. N’either 
matter nor the sense-organs, it is held, can be the self, 
because these cannot account for the synthesis involved 
in the perception of an object through different senses „ 
The object which I have seen through the eyes, it is 
argued by Vatsyayana, is now touched through the 
skin, and these two types of sense-knowledge, the 
visual and the tactual, refer to the same object as well 
as to the same self.-^o Similarly,’ as we have seen 
above, Pra^astapada as well as Sridhara see clearly 
that perception implies a permanent self which holds 
together the colour and the sound reported respective- 
ly by two different sense-organs; the self, in other 
words, must be a synthetic principle {uhhayadaHi), 


VratHayoH ekakartrlou p>at.,.anclhl- 
V^te~€o7n'rihentary on the Nyayor-Sutra III, 1, 1. 
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Thus, they insist, on the one hand, that matter 
has no synthetic function; on the other hand, con- 
sciousness is supposed by them to be a quality generated 
in an essentially unconscious soul-substance which, as 
we hare seen, is unreservedly declared material ijada) 
by Jayanta, when it is not connected with conscious- 
ness. But how can these two aspects of the theor}^ be 
reconciled with each other 1 It may either be said that 
the unconscious soul poss^ses the synthetic function, 
or that it belongs to consciousness. In the former 
case, the soul cannot be distinguished from matter, 
and then all- efforts to prove their incompatibility 
would be futile; the latter alternative, on the other 
hand, would amount to the admission that the syn- 
thetic function belongs to an intermittent quality of 
the soul, and not to its essential nature. Such a 
ti ansient consciousness cannot evidently discharge the 
function of a synthetic principle which, therefore, as 
they themselves see it clearly, must be a permanent 
principle. Thus the possibility of synthesis remains 
unexplained within the assumptions of the psycho- 
logical theory of self. The transience of consciousness 
and the permanence of the unconscious sonl-substance 
are the two fatal assumptions which must ruin - the 
psychological analysis of perception. The simplest 
perceptual knowledge impHes a synthesis of recogni- 
tion, as rightly urged by Kant; it is equally realised 
by the thinkers of the Hyaya-Vai^sika school. But 
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while the former sees it clearly that such a synthesis 
implies a permanent conscious principle which he calls 
transcendental afperceftion, the latter leave it un- 
explained and unreconciled with their initial assump- 
tions. 

It is evident then that neither James nor 
Vatsyayana and sridhara have really explained the 
synthetic character of perception, though they have 
rightly stressed it in their respective theories. Syn- 
thesis, consequently, remains an inexplicable mystery, 
as incompatible with the conception of self as a 
stream of thought as with that of an unconscious 
permanent soul supporting impermanent knowledge- 
events. Janies, like the philosophers of the Vijndna- 
•■dda school of Buddhism, seeks to reduce the self to 
a ‘ passing thought ’ thus reminding us of the “ dux 
of perceptions ” of Hume on the one hand, and of 
the ‘^Vijndna-santdna'' of the Buddhist, on the other, 
The prospect of reconciling such a theory of self with 
the unity of the object of perception appears to be as 
far as ever. The thinkers of the Nyaya-Vai^esika 
school, on the other hand, sought, like their modem 
descendants, to escape from the puzzles by insisting on 
a permanent principle; but this partial solution lost 
all its logical stability on account of the ohjectivist and 
materialistic implications of their theory of self. No 
aggregation or combination is explicable, as tersely 
put by Sankara, without the supposition of a conscious 
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'permanent principle Neither a material substance 
however permanent it might be, nor ‘passing thoughts,’ 
howsoever immaterial they might be, would account 
for aggregation. 

If we now remember the common assumption of 
the doctrine of soul-substance and that of a changing 
self, w'e may easily detect the dialectic of thought 
underlying both and adjudicate upon their relative 
merits This common assumption, as we have seen, 
is that the self is one object among other objects 
Once this step is taken, thought must move almost 
automatically in accordance with the first principle 
■of determinate knowledge which, as formulated 
•Sankara, is the principle of generic unity with specific 
difference/^ Each object, therefore, must not only be 
brought undef the common notion of ‘ object,’ but it 
must have some specific attributes to distinguish it 
from the other objects. It matters little whether the 
distinguishing attribute is selected from the world of 
matter or that of mind, whether, i.e., it is a physio- 
logical response as in behaviourism or knowledge 
inhering in the soul as urged by the spiritualists. In 
either case, the particular ‘ object ’ which is called the 
self must be brought under the category of substance- 


f^avnidnyaptaptili, samuJdijahhniviin'upapattih, hutah, 
^amuddiyindm acetanat-vat. . . . anyasyd ca ka^yacit cetanaiya 
. . . . <^ihirasya onaliliy/upagamdt — S B. II. 2, 18. 

Supj'a, p. 145 
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attribute, and so far tbe logic of the position remains, 
identical. The substance in such a theory, again, 
must be something in addition to the attribute, and if 
the attribute is taken to be knowledge or consciousness, 
the substance must inevitably be an unconscious 
‘ something.’ Thus pan-objectivism leads necessarily 
to materialism. 

James avoids the materialistic consequence of 
pan-objectivism by an evidently arbitrary lefusai tO' 
apply the category of substance-attribute to the fleeting 
‘ thoughts.’ This is, however, arbitrary, for if the 
mind studied by psychologists is one object in a world 
of other objects, if it is, in other words, yrimns inter 
'pares, its claim to the democratic status can be main- 
tained only through its differentiating attributes. 
There can be no generic unity without specific 
difference, and plurality can be sustained only by 
specific qualities.'*® 


_ It may be noted here that pan-objectiviHin as well as 
siibjectiTism meet on la common error Whether all things are 
mippos&d to he mere objects or mere subjects, we commit in 
eitlier case the feillaey of accepting only one-half of the first 
principle of determinate knowledge. .James no doubt aroids 
he difficulty of Hume and the Buddhists by implicitly as- 
suming a physical world which is different from the ‘minds’’ 
that know It. But he myes his theory from the materialistic 

mXa “ 
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CONSCIOUS.NSSS AND CHANGE 

Our examination of tlie current theory of percep- 
tion, in the last chapter, has brought out some of its- 
imperfections. Perceptual knowledge, we have seen, 
implies a permanent conscious principle without which 
its synthetic character remains inexplicable. This 
conscious principle, we have further seen, cannot be 
brought under the category of substance-attribute, or, 
as a matter of fact, any of the categories of obiective 
knowledge This will be made more clear and convinc- 
ing by a further examination of the factors m 
perception. 

The different qualities of the object, such as 
colour, taste, smell, etc., are apprehended one after 
another as so many isolated data of perception; each 
has its appropriate sense-organ through which alone 
it can affect the mind. That is, each sensible quality 
throws the mind into a particular type of change, so 
that the mental modification stimulated by the colour 
is different from that produced by the sound. These 
mental modifications are so many events in the life- 
history of the individual, which begin and cease, and^ 
as such, may be distinguished from the external thing 
that endures and persists through different moments- 

171 
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•of time. It does not matter in the least whether 
these modifications are called changes in the mind, 
modifications of sensibility or states of a^tah^arana, 
provided it is remembered that they are perishing 
existences, while the thing apprehended through them 
has a unity, identity and pemaanence. “The act of 
thinking," it is remarked by Prof. Stont, “is" an event 
■which happens in our own mental history; the object 
is a meaning which is the same whenever it is appre- 
hended.”^ These acts of apprehending, it is further 
contended, are distinct events in the time-order of our 
conscious life, but “the sensible quality is not an event 
in the history of my experience at all.” 

The most important thing to l^e remembered here 
is that even the 'acts of apprehending’ are real events 
in a real time-order, though they belong to the 
subjective side of our experience. This distinction 
between the mental events and the permanent objects 
brings out all the more clearly the necessity of postulat- 
ing a permanent principle for explaining the synthesis 
in perception a principle that does not pass away 
with the passing mental events but holds them together 
into the concept of one object. It is from this stand- 
point that ■Q-reen complains about the mischievous 
implications of “certain current phrases of modern 
psychology. We speak of consciousnessi univer- 


1 Manual of Pfychohgj;, Fourth Edition, p. 101 . 
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Stilly" ^ c^ii^liliC3jtion or tii si motion ^ SjS sl 

succession of states ; and the figure of the stream is the 
accepted one for expressing the nature of our spiritual 
life.” On a more careful reflection, howeyer, it will 
appear that though the figure of the stream may be 
applicable to “the relation between stages of the 
process by which the knowledge or perception is 
arrived at,” yet it is wholly inapplicable to the 
conscious principle implied in “knowledge even of the 
most elementary sort.”- Because, “it is essential to 
every act of knowledge that the related facts should be 
present together in conscionsness.” Green’s thesis, 
therefore, is “Our experience has two characteristics 
of which neither admits of being reduced to or explain- 
ed by the other. On the one hand it is an order of 
events in time, consisting in modifications of our 
sensibility. On the other hand it is a consciousness of 
those events — a consciousness of them as a related 
series, and as determined in their relations to each 
other by relation to something else, which is from the 
first conceived as other than the modifications of our 
sensibility.” 

Green’s analysis of knowledge is in fact inspired 
by that of Kant. Eecognition for Kant, as is well 
known, can be explained only by postulating an 
identical consciousness without which “I should never 


2 Prolegomena, Fifth Edition, p. &4. 
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te conscious of the various members of the senes as 
fonniug one wliole/'^ On tlie one band, it must be 
realised that the flux of inner phenomena there can 
be no unchanging or permanent self,’ But, on the 
other hand, it is equally important to remember that 
“no knowledge whatever, no unity and connection of 
objects, is possible for ua, apart from that unity of 
consciousness which is prior to all data of perception, 
and without relation to which no consciousness of 
objects is possible.”* “This pure, original, unchange- 
able consciousness,” Kant admits clearly, “I call 
transcendental a'p-perce'ptwnd' 

Kant’s distinction between the “flux of inner 
phenomena” on the one hand, and the identical con- 
sciousness which is prior to perceptual data, on the 
other, provides Green with a very important clue to a 
right analysis of perception. Perception, for him, 
involves at least a changing principle as well as an un- 
changing principle. The “successive states,” we are 
told, “may be represented as waves of which one is for 
ever taking the place of the other.” “In this sense 
different states of knowledge succeed each other in the 
individual, but not so the manifold constituents of that 
which in any act of knowledge is present to his mind 
as the object known; .... For a known object, as 


^ Watson’s Selections, p. 60, 

p. 62, 
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tnowD IS a 1 elated whole the members are necessanly 
present together; .... None is before or after 
another. 

The contrast of such an analysis of perception 
with what is supplied by Locke, James, and the 
modern psychologists on the one hand, and 
Vatsyayana, Sridhara, and Ramanuja, on the other, 
is too clear to require any elaborate explanation. The 
psychological analysis leaves the synthetic character 
of perception inexj)lieable for want of the important 
distinction, drawn by Kant and U-reen, between the 
changing and the unchanging principles which eveiy 
concrete percejitual knowledge involves. And what 
must be eminently interesting for a modern philo- 
^sopher is the similarity of Greenes analysis with that 
of Sankara. In fact, some of the trenchant remarks 
of the former on the theories of Locke, Lewes and 
Spencer might easily be taken for Sankara’s criticism 
of the thinkers of the Nyaya-Taisesika school. No 
perception, according to the ‘ advaita ’ analysis, is 
possible without the function of two distinct principles, 
one of which undergoes modifications while the other 
remains unchanging and unmodified. The former is 
called antahkarmia, citta, or huddhi, and the latter 
cit or hodha. When I know, say the tree or the table, 
the unconscious antahkarwm assumes, or is modified 


® Ihid , p, 66. 
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into, different forms corr^ponding to the different 
aspects of the object that is known. Bnt these mental 
modifications (antahkarana-vrttis) do not by them- 
selves constitute knowledg'e; left to themselves, they 
are unconscious, and as such, incapable of combining 
themselves into the concept of a table or a tree. It is 
only in so far as consciousness (cit), which is other 
than the modes, holds together simultaneously the 
fragmentary mental modes that come in succession. — 
which therefore are aptly- represented by Green as 
waves, and by the advaita thinkers as vrtti-^ravdha — 
that there is knowledge of the table. It is not 
necessary for onr present purpose to enter into the 
confusing details about the origin of antahharana 
from ajnana or about the number of functions that are 
ascribed to it by different thinkers of the advaita 
school. Nor need we defend the apparently absurd 
notion of the antahkarana going out to the object 
through the senses and assuming the form of the object 
in the same way in which water runs through the drain 
to the basin and takes on the form of the latter, though 
such a defence is sometimes supposed to promote the 
cause of comparative philosophy.® The really import- 
ant point for a correct analysis of perception is 
furnished by the ‘advaita’ distinction between antah- 
karmia and cit, the unconscious changing principle 

e See Prof, D, M, Datta’s The Bim Ways of Know- 

p. 61 . 
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and the conscious unchanging principle; and it is 
important because .their confusion has been mainly 
responsible for the imperfections in the psychological 
theories of perception in the West as well as in 
India. 

In the light of these observations it will now be 
easy to appreciate the ‘advaita’ distinction between 
eternal knowledge and the fragmentary knowledge 
that is generally supposed to arise through the relation 
of the sense-organs to the external things. That our 
knowledge is transient and fleeting seems at first sight 
to be too obvious to call for any elaborate philosophical 
defence. I know the chair and then I know the table, 
I perceive the book on my table and then I perceive the 
green meadow stretching far and wide before mj 
vision. When the chair is perceived, the table, the 
book and the meadow are not perceived by me; and 
similarly, when I perceive the meadow my kcowledge 
of the chair has already disappeared Thus our 
knowledge has the appearance of coming in the foiin 
of a stream of units that are constantly replacing one 
another. A further evidence of the fleeting character 
of knowledge is apparently furnished by sleep, swoon, 
and those intervals in the flov/ of psychical current that 
are found in hysteric patients. Bo not these obvious 
facts of our life bear unquestionable testimony to the 
fiagmentary character of knowledge and conscious- 
ness? 

F. 12 
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This obvious view is subscnbed to by a large 
number of accomplished thinkers of the modern time 
as well as of an earlier age. If knowledge had been 
eternal, it is urged by Eamanuja, it would also appear 
as eternal, but it does not in fact appear as such.'^ On 
the contrary, what is obvious is that perceptual knowl- 
edge is a temporal event, it appears as conforming to 
the modes of time {Mla-faricchhinataya 'pmllteli), 
so that the knowledge of a jar, for instance, comes into 
existence only so long as the jar is before ns, and it 
goes out of existence as soon as the jar is removed from 
onr presence. Similarly, Kanada and his followers, 
it is pointed out by Saiikara, accept the view that 
consciousness is adventitious, for, 'Tf the soul were of 
eternal intelligence, it would remain intelligent in the 
states of deep sleep, swoon, and spirit-possession 
These arguments of Ramanuja and Kanada against 
eternal knowledge are also at the root of Bradley’s 
reluctance to admit anything like an eternal principle 
“It is hard indeed to fix any limit to the self’s 
niutability. ” ’And, “if we add the requirement of 
psychical continuity, have we advanced much further ^ 
Tor obviously it is not known, and there seems hardly 
any way of deciding, whether the psychical current is 
without any break. Apparently, during sleep or other- 

^ Nityam Get sanvedanam svatahsiddkam, nityamityeva 
pratiyeta, na ca tathd pratayaie — Sribhasya loc- cit- 

s II. 3. 18. 
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wise, such mtervals ale at least possible; and if so, 
continuity, being doubtful, cannot be used to prove 
identity/'® 

The problem of personal identity must be post- 
poned to a later stage of our discussions. The question 
that is important at this place is whether the most 
elementary type of perception can be explained with- 
out postulating a permanent conscious principle over 
and above the changing mental modes. Sankara, 
like Kant and Green, as we have seen, is emphatic 
that perception implies such a synthetic principle. It 
will be interesting to follow his arguments, advanced 
from a slightly different standpoint. There are, he 
remarks significantly, two types of knowledge, the 
transitory and the permanent; of these the latter is the 
presupposition of the former.^® “ If the perceptual 
knowledge were not distinct from the eternal knowl- 
edge of the self,” Sankara remarks, “then the blind 
man could not see blue, yellow, etc., in his dreams ” 
It must be noted, in order to do justice to this piece of 
argument, that the question raised here is not one of 
origin of the dream. Whatever might have been 

^ Ap^peai-ance and Reality, p, 70. 

X itydt'mano drstih vah-yunityadrsteh g7-(cM]ca~~S<am.ma,Tj 
a,t the end of Aitareyopanisod III, 

On the question of the origin of dreams, the list of 
modern theories may he enlarged by the conflicting theories 
held by the Indian philosophers. A short list of the latter 
IS given by Dr, J. N, Sinba in his Indian Psychology, Ch, 
SVI. 
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their causes our dream exj^enences aie after all 
experiences of a type, and as such, imply a conscious 
principle as much, as our waking experiences. If then 
all knowledge had been of sensuous origin, as the 
empiricists have contended, dreams would lemain a 
mystery, as here there is admittedly no contact of the 
senses with the external things. Empirical knowledge 
{loxLkiMdr still), it is observed in another context, is 
conditioned by mental modifications arising from the 
contact of the senses with sensibility; it appears and 
disappears. Eternal knowledge {'paramarthUcd 
drstih), on the contrary, does not appear and dis- 
appear, as it is the very essence of the knower {drasnh 
smrii'patvdt), much as heat and light form the essence 
of fire. In this sense, again, eternal knowledge may 
also be called the knowledge of the knower 
[drasturdrstih), as distinct from sense-knowledge. 
There can be no destruction of the ‘'knower’s knowl- 
edge,” nor can it be an object of sense-knowledge. 
The iieeting and fragmentary knowledge born out of 
the senses is something like a shadow {jpraticchayd) 
of the “knower’s knowledge” and, consequently the 
latter which is in fact the pervading principle of the 
former cannot itself be revealed by sense-knowledge 
Sankara concludes his e:^lanation of eternal knowl- 
edge with the remark, which will remind a modern 

Caksuh.sanyiikf'flntal^.hi/ranavTttih, sd JcriyaM it> 
3dyate vinai-yati ca—C'orii. on the Brh,' Up. 'Ill, 4. 3. 
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student of tlie indignant tone of Fichte s observations 
in a similar context, that those Tvho cannot understand 
the difference between what is commonly called the 
knower {dmstd) and the knower of knowledge 
{drsterdrastd), and interpret the latter also as imply- 
ing an agent of which knowledge is an activity, exhibit 
cnly their intellectual weakness (buddhidourhalyam) . 

It is evident that Sankara, in these arguments, is 
anxious to prove the reality of a foundational type of 
knowledge which is the presupposition of our frag- 
mentary perceptual knowledge. It is called, in- 
differently, the “knower’s knowledge” or the knower 
of perceptual knowledge. The difficulty here is due 
to the very nature of our discursive thinking which 
understands everything thro'ugh distinctions and 
differentiations: and Sankara is fully alive to them 
"When we talk of the self, he remarks, we must realise 
that its nature is such that ‘"all distinctions of speech 
and thought are merged in it.”^® That is, when I 
distinguish between two things, I cannot myself be one 
of the terms of the relation- of distinction. He who 
would try to understand the self through relational 
categories, — such as existence and non-existence, one 
and many, qualified and unqualified, etc. — is thought 
by him to be similar to a man who “would desire to 


YdyimanasayoThheda yatra eham hJiavati — Coin- on the 
Altai eyopannad, loc. cit. 
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step up the sky as if Le climbed a flight of steps, or 
trace the path of fishes iu water and of birds m the 
sky.^^ The self, in other words, being the basis of all 
distinctions, it cannot be an object of discursive knowl- 
edge. And the result is that even when we try to 
indicate the self as foundational knowledge, it is 
impossible completely to get rid of distinctions, re- 
presented in such phrases as “knower’s knowledge,” 
or “knower of knowledge,” etc. But. then, we must 
bear in mind that the foundational knowledge being 
the presupposition of all distinctions, these phrases, 
though inevitable for every attempt to indicate what is 
beyond all distinctions, are not to be taken literally 
The point we are discussing here is so important 
for understanding Sankara's theory of self that a short 
reference to the explanation offered by the celebrated 
author of Bhamati may not be out of place. Though 
there is no difference in the innermost self, says 
Vacaspati Misra, yet we impose difference upon it and 
use such phrases as The consciousness the person,' 
etc. This, however, is nothing but an accommoda- 
tion of what is in fact distinction-less to the require- 
ments of our discursive knowledge; the difference, as 


Log. cit. 
Yadijapi 


7 7 j ’ V‘'o.^yo-gat7aani 'nan^a urathd 

ifm- A. Sastri, p. 405 ' " f-ommeutaries, edited by 


asti, taf'h&pi' 

tti~Bralvma~ 
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put by bun, is a mere imposition [ufacaTo). Tb.e 
conscious self, he continues, must necessarily be pre- 
supposed as given in an immediate, non-objectifying, 
experience; for, without this self-experience no other 
things can be experienced, and, consequently, the 
whole world would be immersed in darkness d® It is 
clear that Vacaspati insists on the one hand that there 
IS no difference within the conscious principle or self, 
though we are obliged to think and speak about it as 
if there were differences in it. On the other hand, he 
is equally anxious to point out that such an undifferen- 
tiated consciousness is not a mere myth, but given in a 
sort of immediate experience which is the necessary 
presupposition of all other experience. 

As a help to a proper appreciation of Sankara’s 
views, it may be useful to remember here some of the 
permanent contributions the modern idealists have 
made to a sound theory of knowledge. We have 
acknowledged these contributions at different places, 
but they are so clearly put by the late Lord Haldane 
that an entire passage may be quoted at this place 
Knowledge, he urges, creates its own distinctions 
within itself, and excepting through it and in its terms 
there is no intelligible significance to be found for 
either the self that knows or for the objects to which 


AvasyaTR ciddtmd aparoh^a ahhy'upatevyah, tadapra- 
thdydh ^arvahjjdprothanen'i jnyaddndityapfmahgdt — Ihid-^ 

r 411. 
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it IS relcitsd ICno'^ Isiigo iii9.y thus turn out to bo 
the prius of reality, and, like the Elan of Bergson oi 
Will of Schopenhauer, itself the ultimate reality, 
capable of expression in no terms beyond its own, 
inasmuch as creation is meaningless outside its scope 
Things and our reflections on them must alike belong 
to it. If, indeed, the Elan or the Will is intelligible 
it can, in this view, be so only as the result of distinc- 
tions made within knowledge of some sort, and it must 
fall within it as its own mere form and not as reality 
independent of it. It may then appear in the end that 
it IS only by what is called abstraction, by a separation 
made in reflection for limited ends and standpoints of 
a secondary and provisional nature, that knowledge 
has even come to seem to be anything else than a 
foundational fact, the ultimately real that can be 
rendered only in its own terms. Hence, again, 
knowledge must not be regarded as a “property of a 
substance; it cannot be called a property even of the 
subject. It is the subject itself m its essential 
aspect. Serious difflculties in the analysis of 
knowledge, it is remarked elsewhere, “seem to have 
arisen as soon as I flxed on the notion that my mind 
was a kind of Tking, and that knowledge was a 
property of this thing. It is recommended, theie- 


The Beign of Relativity, p. ISO. 

p. 200 . 

Ibid., p. 150. 
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fore, almost in the very language of Vacaspati, that 
we must abandon the habit of thinking of “conscious- 
ness as a property, the consciousness of a person/’-® 

This passage, it must be admitted, is on the whole 
u.n illuminating exposition of Sankara’s contentions 
about the “knower’s knowledge” and the “knower of 
knowledge.” The self, when regarded in this respect, 
is the seer of sight or the very essence of the knower; 
and, consequently, it cannot be the object of the 
faculties of knowledge, as the term ‘ knowledge ’ is 
generally understood. In other words, the self in this 
sense is unseen {adrstam), unheard of {ahutam), not 
an object of reasoning {amatam), and not an object 
of knowledge {aoijMtam).-^ It is similarly said at 
the beginning of the Keno-panisad to be the ear of the 
ear, mind of the mind, tongue of the tongue, life of the 
life, and eye of the eye. In this sense, again, it is 
-described as being distinct from the known and above 
the unknown. -- 

The apparent contradiction in this definition of 
the self as both known and unknown is resolved by 
Sankara in his explanation of the famous text of the 


Ib/d , p. 330 

Covi. on the Brli. Up. III. 8, 11. 

-- AMjadevatadciditdt atho uvtdifadadht. Lest it should 
lie t'oafusecl "witli a transcendent Abi-olnte, Sankara I'einarks 
that ‘‘it i.s clear that none other than one’s own self can he 
■dnstinct from both the Known and the thikiiown” 
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Kenofanimd II. 4, where it is described as that which 
is “known in respect of every state of consciousness,”' 
or pratibodltaoiditam. If the self be not known at 
all, it may be asked whether there is not a contradic- 
tion in holding' at the same time that it is known 
Here he starts with a significant distinction between 
the mental states involved in ordinary knowledge 
ihouddhdh pratyaydh) and the self /or which all 
mental states become objects {sarv^ pratyayd cimyi- 
hhavanti yasya). The self, he says, is the subject in 
relation even to the mental states, and so must be 
essentially Consciousness which, revealing as it does 
every one of the mental states, is indirectly indicated 
by them.-^ “There is no other way,” it is emphati- 
cally said, ‘ ‘in which the innermost self can be known,” 
The meaning evidently is that though the foundational 
knowledge or Consciousness cannot be known as an 
object, yet, its reality cannot be denied because it is 
implied by each and all mental processes indifferently 
To put these contentions in terms of modern philo- 
sophy, the self, though not known as an object, is ymt 
known as the transcendental ground or the ultimate 
logical implicate of all mental processes involved in 
knowledge. There could be no knowledge of a given 
object, such as the table or tbe chair, if we had not 


Sarva’P'ratyayadarll dccliakiisi'arupamdtrah pratyayaz- 
leva pratyayesu amigistatayd laTtsyate. 
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postulated the reality of a foundational type of knowl 
edge which forms the background of the fragmentary 
knowledge that is produced piecemeal as the mind 
comes into relation with a particular aspect of the 
object, such as, its colour. The foundational knowl- 
edge, therefore, does not itself come into existence or 
goes out of existence with the origin and disappearance 
of the particular knowledges which, as put by Green, 
come as waves. On the contrary, perception requires 
sensibility as well as consciousness neither of which, 
to put it again in the language of Green, admits of 
being reduced to or explained by the other. 

We are now in sight of the fallacy which vitiates 
the psychological analysis of perception, as olfered by 
W. James, Sridhara or Ramanuja. The fallacy, to 
put it shortly, is that of confusing sensibility with 
consciousness. This leads to a mistaken transference 
of the characteristics of the former to the latter. Even 
the modifications of sensibility, as Green rightly urges, 
cannot account for perception; the mere ‘mtti's, as 
put by the advaita thinkers, do not explain knowledge. 
The fallacy, therefore, is characterised by the latter as- 
me of confusion between vrtti and hodha. This 
fallacy in its turn may be traced to the assumption 
that the self is a substance and knowledge is a 
property, with its corollary that the self is a bit of 
matter — a position which is occupied by able thinkers, 
who cannot rise above the linguistic exigencies. 
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The at CO int of v kalpacrtti given m the Yoga pluloBojhy 
illustrates very aptly the confoftions created by linguistic 
dorms in the vcay ol: philosophical thinking. It is defined as 
vastn iu 7 } yatvepi ia hd'a J/'i &)iar majia.myanihandhano vyavahdraJi 
— Toga-Bh&sya on the Sutra Q. Literally translated, it 
meins • the mental modification created by the power of 
linguistic knowledge even in the absence of a corresponding 
reality. That is, the grammatical forms often mislead us 
into beiieTiiig- in realities which do not exist in the same 
forms. In illustration of these contusions, Yyasa refers to 
a few popular modes of thought, such as, 'consciousness js 
the real natui-e of tie self,’ 'the arrow is staying,’ ‘the self 
IS devoid of the qualitr- of origin.’ Thus, when it is said that 
consciousness is the real nature of the self, we are apt tc 
think in the same form in which we think of the cow as 
belonging to Caitna. The remedy suggested by Yoga 
])Mlo‘iophy is called Sahda-sanketa-smfti-pariiuddhi, that is, 
the process of purging the mind of fhe memory of linguistic 
associations- And this is supposed to be a necessary pre- 
■condition of the highest type of knowledge, called nifvikalpa 
iSiniilai’ly, it is said in dp'idnabodhiTti, 3-4, a work generally 
attributed to Sankara, tnat such a phiase as ‘the knowledge 
is vcKiirs is to he interpreted as knowledge is yourself, much 
as the phrase ‘the head of Bhhu' means that the head is 
^^hu itself Sankara, therefore, wtuild agree that there 
are vikalpavriti s in our knowledge, hut he would not perhaps 
accept the Toga method of removing them. 

This must lead us naturally to examine the 
doctrine of self as dynamic, or as a growing entity 
The theory of evolution which is the ruling conception 
of our age has been pressed by many thinkers into their 
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own service and the result is that it is widely believed 
to be a valuable key to a scientific theory of mind 
The human mind, it is supposed, is the outcome of a 
long and highly specialized evolution.-^ It is true 
that there is still some amount of vagueness in thn 
minds of the present-day thinkers in respect of the 
exact nature of the evolution which has given birth to 
the human mind, whether, i.e., it is emergent, 
epigenetic, and creative, or it is simply a process that 
bungs out what was already latent in the growing 
universe. Similarly, diffi.culties are felt in taking it 
as either teleological or mechanical, or purely in- 
determinate. But it is agreed on all hands that the 
function of a philosopher, as aptly put by Bergson, is. 
to see “the material world melt back into a simple 
flux, a continuity of flowing, a becoming.’' And then 
only will it be possible for him to discover “real 
duration there where it is still more useful to find it, 
ill the realm of life and of consciousness.’’-^ This is 
how Bergson concludes his monumental work which 
opened with the remark; “The existence of which we 
are most assured and which we know best is un- 
questionably our own,” but what we find here is that 
I change without ceasing, and that “there is no 
feeling, no idea, no volition which is not undergoing 


Prof. L. P. Hobkouse, Mind in Evolution, p. bbS). 
Creative Evolutton, p. 3S0. 
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change every moment: if a mental state ceased to vary, 
its duration would cease to dow.” 

It is clear even from these short remarks of one 
of our influential thinkers how the modern theory of 
consciousness moves in the Hnmian atmosphere of 
pure finx and becoming. The world has no place for 
anything like a foundational consciousness which 
Sankara and Haldane supposed to be indispensable 
for every type of knowledge. It may be, therefore, 
useful to remember some of the main contentions of 
Sankara against the theory of flux; these contentions, 
it will be interesting to see, contain essentially an 
Indian answer to Hume which is not less effective than 
what was returned by Reid or Kant. 

Sankara in his principal work starts on a refuta- 
tion of the theory of universal becoming by condemning 
the doctrine of the Vais'esika school as semi-nihilistic 
The appropriateness of this epithet is nowhere more 
clear than in its theory of fleeting consciousness which 
IS supposed to arise out of the contact of the external 
things with the soul-substance through the sense- 
organs and the atomic mind. The psychological theory, 
as we have remarked above, can be distinguished 
from materialism only with the greatest difficulty; we 
may now see that it gravitates in two directions. In 
so far as consciousness is supposed to arise from the 
mechanical contact of things that are essentially un- 
conscious, it points to materialism; on the other hand. 
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its theory of fleeting consciousness points unmistakably 
to the theory of an ever -changing series of momentary 
flashes of consciousness defended in the Yogacara 
school. It is true that consciousness is taken to be a 
little more permanent in the Vais'esika school than in 
the Yogacara school; but the situation does not 
materially change so long as it is supposed to appear 
and disappear like the changing things of the world. 

Thus, it is apparent that the psychological 
analysis of knowledge has latent in it the germ of a 
theory of consciousness which may be easily developed 
into the positions of either Hume or Bergson, or, again, 
that of the Buddhists. As Hume’s destructive 
criticism of the categories of identity and causality 
may still be regarded as an important contribution to 
the philosophy of becoming, it will be useful to devote 
a httle space to the consideration of his arguments 

In respect of the seif, Hume’s insistence on the 
theory of the self as a series is but a special applica- 
tion of his general thesis that nothing exists except the 
flux of ‘ perceptions.’ Like the Buddhist idealists, 
he will not admit the reality of any permanent 
principles anywhere in the universe, and as the seif is 

It may be observed that we do not dispute Tbibant’s 
mterpi’etation of tbe term semi-nibilistio by wbicb, according 
to him, Safibaia only referred to the doctrine of difference of 
size constituting difference of substance. Our contention is 
that the term is more appropriately applied to the Taisedka 
theory of fleeting consciousness- 
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something within the universe, it must be as dynamic 
Dnd changeful as the rest. “Some philosophers/’ 
Hume starts his discussion of personal identity with 
the remark, “imagine ive are ever)^ moment intimately 
conscious of what we call our self; that we feel its 
existence and its continuance in existence; and are 
certain, beyond the evidence of a demonstration, both 
of its perfect identity and simplicity.” Hume looks 
about for such a self and remarks that “if any 
impression gives rise to the idea of self, that impression 
must continue invariably the same, through the whole 
course of our lives; since self is supposed to exist after 
that manner. But there is no impression constant 
and invariable. Pain and pleasure, grief and joy, 
passions and sensations succeed each other, and never 
all exist at the same time. It cannot therefore be from 
any of these impressions, or from any other, that the 
idea of the self is derived; and consequently there is no 
such idea.”^'^ 

In appreciating the similarity of such a theor^^ of 
self to that of the Buddhist idealists, we must 
remember that the ideas {vijnanas) and fhe mental 
dispositions {msaTias), according to them, are 
mutually conditioned by each other almost in the same 
way in which Hume’s ideas and impressions are 
conditioned by each other. In the absence of any 
externah stimulant, these mental elements have to be 


27 Treatise I, IT. Vi. 
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explained in a similar way by Hume as well as by tbe 
Buddhist idealists. The order in which they are 
derived Trom each other is described by Hume in a 
famous passage of his Treatise. “Ah impression first 
strikes upon the senses, and makes us perceive heat or 
cold, thirst or hunger, pleasure or pain, of some kind 
or other. Of this impression there is a copy taken by 
the mind, which remains after the impression ceases; 
and this we call an idea. This idea of pleasure or 
pain, when it returns upon the soul, produces the new 
impression of desire and aversion, hope and fear, 
which may properly be impressions of reflection, 
because derived from it. These again are copied by 
the memory and imagination, and become ideas; which 
perhaps in their turn give rise to other impressions 
and ideas; so that the impressions of reflection are not 
only antecedent to their correspondent ideas, but 
posterior to those of sensation, and derived from 
them.’’^® Thus Hume accepts the essentials of the 
Buddhist’s conception of the relation between the 
hijndnas and the. msands as mutually determining each 
other. It is, as the Buddhists put it, the relation of 
mutual causation like the relation of the seed {Mja) 
to the sprout (anJcura). 

It is true that there is here an apparent break in 
the similarity in so far as the Buddhists accept the 
doctrine of dependent origination {PratUyasamut- 

Treatise I, 1. 2. 

k. 13 
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fjada), while Hume’s chief contribution lay in a 
destructive criticism of the causal principles. But 
whatever might have been Hume’s professed objective, 
his actual procedure, particularly in this case, implies 
clearly a causal determination betweendhe impressions 
and the ideas, as is indicated by such terms as 
‘ produces,’ ‘ gives rise to,’ etc. 

It will be interesting, therefore, to analyse 
Sankara’s attack on the theory of a serial flow of 
impressions and ideas, as a preliminary to his criticism 
of the theory of the self as a series. And the most 
fundamental part of his criticism of the doctrine which 
assumes the reality of perpetual change or mere 
passing elements without a permanent basis consists 
in exposing the incompatibility of such a doctrine of 
purely evanescent events with the principles of causal 
determination that is supposed to exist between them 
The advocates of perpetual change, he points out, 
admit that when the event that exists in the second 
moment makes its appearance what existed at the first 
moment has ceased to exist; but on this admission it is 
impossible to establish between the two events the 
relation of cause and effect. Apart from the 


pu7votfarayoh Ismayor- 

fietvphalabJmvah lakyute sampmiayitum — 'S.B, IX 2. 20' 

sboTF in detail boTr Sankara analyses tie 

SZy no iLTtxT. Buddhists to the selLontra- 

oictoxy position that a momentary existence must endure foi 
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absurdity of predicating appearance as well as dis- 
appearance of an entity tbat is supposed to be 
perpetually changing, or momentary, the denial of a 
permanent cause leads inevitably to the position that 
-entity springs from non-entity (abh&mt hhavotpattih) 
And the most damaging implication of such a position 
is that anything may come out of anything because 
non-entity is everywhere the same; and in that case 
even a sprout may originate from the horn of a hare 
Sankara, therefore, insists on the contrary position 
that “ only things of permanent nature which aie 
always recognised as what they are, such as gold, etc 
•can be the causes of effects like golden ornaments/'®^ 

It would certainly be infinitely interesting to 
1 emember at this place that these remarks of Sankara 
on the incompatibility of the doctrine of momentary 
existence with causal determination embodv essentially 
Green’s criticism of Hume’s attempt to combine the 
theory of flux with causal connection. Unless the 
passing feelings ‘'were taken to I'epresent a thing, 
conceived as permanently existing under eeitain 

Liiore than one moineiit in order that it mav be said to piodtn ^ 
ihe .succeeding event. Origination and ces^aiion, he urgue--. 
can he predicated of .an event only in so tar as it endures for 
a few moment.s, and this implies tint the event or the thing i- 
not constantly changing hut is permanent at least loi rlie tbiee 
moments of origination, endurance and disappearance. 

BO S. B. II, 2. 26. 
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relations and attributes — ^in other words, unless it were 
identified by thought — it would be no definite object, 
not this flame oi' this heat, at all ’ ' And without such 
permanent objects, ‘ ‘there could be no such comparison, 
of the relations in which two objects are now presented 
with those in which they have always been presented, 
as that which according to Hume determines us to 
regard them as cause and effect ... It is only on. 
supposition that a certain sensation of sight is not 
merely like a multitude of others, but represents the 
same object as that which I have previously known as 
flame, that I infer the sequence of heat and, when it 
does follow, regard it as an effect. 

Thus, according to Sankara as well as Green, 
causal connection can exist only between things that 
are recognisable at different times, and not between the 
perishing existences, such as the ideas and impressions 
are supposed to be by Hume and his Indian pre- 
decessors, the Buddhists. This leads to the connected 
problem ^ of identity. And here, again, Hume’s 
explanation of identity is but a wonderful reproduction 
of the Buddhist’s account of it. Recognition, accord- 
ing to the Buddhists, can be accounted for by 


-- Worlus, p, 250 , 
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■similanty,^ Thougli, m fact, there is nothing 
permanent, yet two resembling nails or hairs are 
mistaken for the same identical nail or hair on account 
of their similarity. The flames of the fire, to take 
another oft-quoted example, are constantly changing, 
yet, the similarity of the flames at successive moments 
of time leads to the mistaken notion of one identical 
flame. How far this explanation of apparent identity 
is an anticipation of Hume’s famous discussion on the 
subject does not require much comment. “Nothing 
is more apt to make us mistake one idea for anothei,'* 
to quote one of his characteristic sentences, ‘ ‘than any 
relation between them, which associates them together 
m the imagination, and makes it pass with facility 
from one to the other. Of all relations, that of, 
resemblance is in this respect the most efficacious; and 
that because it not only causes an association of ideas, 
but also of dispositions, and makes us conceive the one 
idea of an act or operation of the mind, similar to that 
by which we conceive the other. For Hume, 
identity is a fiction of imagination, and “resemblance 
IS the cause of the confusion and mistake” and this 
resemblance “makes us substitute the notion of 
identity, instead of that of related! objects.” 

i^ddrsifdf etat ian^atsyate — B, II, 2. 26, 
pratyahliijnannm, lirtiott}iita~kesanahliudisu iva — Com, on the 
Brh, Up. IV. 3. 7. ' 
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Thus, according to the Buddhists as well as 
Hume, the recognition of an identical object is due to 
the resemblance existing between different ideas or 
impressions. Sankara’s objection to such an expla- 
nation is that it hardly accounts for the distinction 
we make in ordinary life between the judgments of 
identity and those of similarity. In recognising a 
thing as an identical object, we do not think that the 
present object is similar to a. former object only 
This distinction between identity and similarity,. 
Sankara remarks, goes against the doctrine that le- 
tognition is due to similarity {sadrsyat fratyahhi- 
judnam ) ; the example of nail and hair is not of much 
d.-\ dil either, because the objects, such as the nails and 
hairs, are not momentary, and because here there is a 
unity in the species.'*® Thatds, the Buddhists have 
illustrated their doctrine, not from perishing exist- 
ences, but from permanent things, and what is true 
of the latter cannot be extended to the former. And 
moreover, an object is recognised as being one of a 
species, there is a generic unity here; whereas in the 
case of a judgment of similarity we do not recognise 


No, ca ayam sudrsydt- sani'yavahaiah, yuktuh, tadhhd- 
tdvagamdt tatsadriahlmvdnavagatndt ca — S-B, II. 2, 25. 

Ksaniltatvasymiddhatvat ca — Com on the 

Bih. Up. loc. cit. 
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the mdividTial identity of the things that are appre 
hended as siimiar.^^ 

It is true, Sankara admits, that in the case of 
external things, we may be sometimes in doubt whether 
the object before us is identical with, or only similar 
to, what was perceived before; but the absurdity of 
deriving identity from, similarity becomes' obvious in 
the case of the self that judges. Here there is not even 
the doubt whether the self is identical or similar 
And this clearly disproves the Buddhistic doctrine 
A judgment of similarity, he continues, “is based on 
two things,” and consequently it implies “a subject 
who is able to grasp the two similar things;” hence 
those who advocate the doctrine of universal flux and 
yet assert that recognition is founded on similarity, 
talk nonsense only. If, on the other hand, it he 
admitted that “there is one mind apprehending the 
similarity of two successive momentary existences, he 
would thereby admit that one entity endures for two 
moments and thus contradict his doctrine of universal 
momentariness. ” Thus, the theory that recognition 
is based upon similarity cannot be made consistent 


3" Compare Green’s remark tiiat Hume had practioally 
assumed the possibility of identity when he admitted that 
we recognise each flame as ‘one sirecies of object,^ and it is 
clear that the object recognised is hy no means the feeling as 
a perishing existence. Ibid-, p. 264, 

ss S. B, II. 2. 25. 
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TOtli the theory of pure becoming; and the main reason, 
for Sankara, is that the judgment of similarity, such 
as ‘ this is similar to that,’ cannot be possible “in the 
absence of one subject who would grasp the two 
resembling things.”"*^ How far, here, again, Sahkaia 
anticipates Green’s contention against Hume may be 
seen from the latter’s remark that though the 
impressions may occur in a perpetual flux of succession, 
‘yet, just so far as they are qualified by likeness or 
unlikeness to each other, they must be taken out of 
that succession by something which is not itself in it, 
but is individually present to every moment of it.’ 

So the consciousness of resemblance, according to 
Green,. implies “ a reference to that which is not itself 
any single impression, but is permanent throughout 
the impressions.” 

Sankara, therefore, would certainly agree with 
Green and remark with the latter that the identity of 
objects must be “an unavoidable crux ” for any 
theory that substitutes a pure succession of elements 
for the permanent principles of the world of 
experience. The identity of the self, especially, is 
regarded by Sankara and Green as a fundamental 
presupposition of all experience including the knowl- 
edge of succession. It is one of their chief missions 

&adri<xyordva]}oi-vait\UiioTgTah't^iLT6k<isya abhdvat — loc- 

cit. 
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to emphasise, against the supporters of pure becoming 
the function of an identical synthetic principle that 
alone explains perception as well as our knowledge of 
succession. Even perception, as we have seen above 
implies a conscious synthetic principle that was 
wrongly identified by the Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers 
with an unconscious soul-substance. And in Buddhism, 
we are confronted with the opposite error of pure 
substance-less succession that cannot account for even 
that element of aggregation (sanghata) that is yet 
presupposed by the Buddhist thinkers. Sankaia, 
therefore, rightly devotes a considerable space to the 
conditions of an aggregate being there. On the 
Buddhist principle, he urges, it is inexplicable, how 
the aggregate of the elements or of the five skandhas 
may be possible, inasmuch as the' Buddhists do not 
Admit any permanent conscious principled- Similar!} , 
'Green urges, over against Hume's description of the 
self as a bundle or collection of impressions that are m 
A perpetual flux, that the very term ‘collection of ideas’ 
is an absurdity, for, bow can a perpetual flux be 
collected ? 

The point, however, at which the doctrine of 
universal becoming appears to break down completely 
is the difficulty of reconciling it with the possibility of 


Supra, p- i(53. 

Supia, p 16fl. 
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memory; and memory has, therefore, provided the real 
bone of contention to the Indian as well as the Western 
thinkers of the opposite school. The absurdity of the 
doctrine of universal becoming, Sankara thinks, is 
clearly exposed when it is extended to the perceiving 
self; because memory presupposes an identical person 
enduring throughout from the time of perception to 
the moment of remembrance. “What one man has 
experienced is not remembered by another man ” 
And even the nihilist has to admit that “there is one 
thinking subject only to which the original perception 
as well as the remembrance belongs;” and this fact, 
therefore, is as sure as that “fire is hot and gives 
light.” 

Hume, as is well known, did not face the difficulty 
squarely and contented himself with assuming that the 
‘perceptions’ were unified in imagination. It is im- 
material whether that in which the ‘perceptions’ aie 
unified be called a self or imagination; in either case, 
the problem of reconciling the doctrine of universal 
flux with the possibility of the ‘perceptions’ being 
unified is not solved. If, on the other hand, it is 
assumed that they are unified in imagination, then this 
imagination itself becomes a permanent self which 
Hume could not discover among the passing mental 
states. This shortcoming in Hume’s analysis of 
experience is removed by his followers, particularly by 
"W iliiam James. In fact, W. James may very aptly 
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be called a genuine descendant of tbe Buddhists, and 
liis theory of self combines in an admirably accurate 
manner all that is characteristic of the Buddhist 
theory. His conception of the self as a stream of 
consciousness, his insistence that the passing thoughts 
are themselves the thinkers, his doctrine that memory 
does not require for its explanation the hypothesis of 
a permanent seif, his belief that identity can be well 
explained by the similarity existing between one pheno- 
menon and another, — these are some of the well-known 
contentions that would easily be considered as genuinely 
Buddhistic. It would, therefore, be interesting to 
refer at this place to some of the outstanding features- 
of his account of the self. 

The fact of personal identity is discussed by W 
Janies in his monumental workj® in a way that may 
be taken to be the last word on the subject- from the 
standpoint of an empirical philosophy. He, therefore, 
rightly acknowledges his debt to Hume and Herbart 
in so far as they “describe the self as an aggregate of 
which each part, as to its being, is a separate fact,” 
His mission then is not to question what they had 
discovered in this respect but to develop their doctrine 
further with reference to “certain more subtle aspects” 
of the subjects that were neglected by his predecessors. 
The consciousness of personal sameness, he thinks, 


-ts The Principle^ of Psychology, YoL I, Cli. X. 
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cannot be denied; as a subjective phenomenon, it is 
essential to all thinking. But this feeling of same- 
ness, it is contended, does not prove that personal 
identity exists as a fact, as, for instance, when it is 
said that I am the same self that I was yesterday 
Thought is constantly changing, it is a stream of 
subjective consciousness, yet, there is “resemblance 
among the parts of a continuum of feelings (especially 
bodily feelings) experi need along with things widely 
different m all other regards.” This resemblance 
‘constitutes the real and the verifiable ‘personal 
identity' which we feel.” It is true that the thoughts 
do not fly about loose, but are owned. But this too 
•does not need the hypothesis of an identical self or the 
soul of metaphysics. Because it can be well explained 
by the present Thought which, though different from 
the past Thoughts, has merely inherited their ‘title’ 
and thus stood as their legal representative now 
“We can imagine a long succession of herdsmen coming 
rapidly into possession of the same cattle by trans- 
mission of an original title by bequest.” In a similar 
way, “Each pulse of cognitive consciousness, each 
Thought, dies away and is replaced by another. The 
other, among the things it knows, knows its own 
predecessor, and finding it ‘warm’ greets ... it, 
saying: ‘Thou art mine, and part of the same self with 
med Each later Thought, knovdng and including 
thus the Thought which went before, is the final 
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receptacle t f all that they contain and own t ach 
Thought is thus born an owner, and dies owned, 
transmitting whatever it realised as its Self to its own 
later proprietor. James then refers to Kant’s 
analogy of the elastic balls and concludes: "Who 
owns the last self owns the self before the last, for what 
possesses the possessor possesses the possessed.” 

There is, therefore, no need, according to such a 
doctrine, of a permanent soul for explaining either the 
fact of ownership or the feeling of personal identity 
"The sense of personal identity, then, is exactly like 
any one of our other perceptions of sameness among 
phenomena. It is a conclusion grounded either on the 
resemblance in a fundamental respect, or on the 
continuity before the mmd, of the phenomena 
comijared.” 

How far W James’s analysis of personal identity 
and his explanation of appropriation by a later 
Thought of the contents of the former Thoughts are 
but an admirable summary of the Buddhistic position 
may be seen from Vasubandhu’s discussion on the 
nature of the self and on the fact of reoos;nition. In 
opposition to the doctrine of the fudgdla accepted by 
the VatsTputriyas, Vasubandhii seeks to reconcile the 
facts of memory and recognition with the position 
which' denies a permanent principle over and above 
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the senes of passmg eyents or tlie stream of thought 
In the absence of a permanent principle, it is urged by 
the Vatslputrlyas, “things experienced by Devadatta'h 
consciousness would be remembered by the conscious- 
ness of Yajnadattad’^^ This objection, it may be 
noted here, arises ineyitably from the refusal to accept 
any permanent principle over and above the flux of 
what are generally described as the states of conscious- 
ness. There is no agent, it is contended by Vasu- 
bandhu, called the soul, besides “an unbroken 
continuity of momentary forces. ’ ’ Even consciousness 
IS a conventional name for a chain .of conscious 
moments, much as the light of a lamp is a common 
metaphorical designation for an uninterrupted produc- 
tion of a series of flashing flames. All elements 
which partake in the process of life are characterised 
by a constant change, they constitute a sti’eam in which 
the next moment is necessarily different from the 
preceding one. In the continuous stream of ideas, 
there is a fixed order of succession. There is a certain 
between ideas “in virtue of which there are 
ideas somehow similar to others and having the power 
of evoking them.” As, for instance, when the idea 


TLesf qiiotatioiis are tai^eIl from Dr. Th. Stclxerfcatslcj ’s 
iranslation, under flie title ‘The Soul Theory of the Bud- 
■dhists,’ of the appendix to the 8th chapter of yasubaiuili'uL 
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of a woman is associated with the idea of an impure 
body or the idea of her husband, son. etc., and if, later 
on, in the changing stream of thought, the same idea 
of a woman reappears, it has the power of evoking 
those ideas of impure body, or of a husband, son, etc 
because they are associated with it, but it has. not the 
power of evoking other ideas. The conclusion, we 
arrive at, is, therefore, this: Just as milk and water 
are conventional names (for a set . of independent 
elements) for some colour, smell, taste, and touch, 
taken together, so is the designation ‘individual’ but 
a common name for the different elements, which it is 
composed of. 

The fact of memory and recognition, according to 
Vasubandhu, does not militate against such a theory 
of serial self, nor does the latter, when properly under- 
stood, lead to the absurd position that what one has 
experienced should be remembered by another. This 
would be possible only if there had hot been a causal 
relation between the different members of a series. 
The experiences of Devadatta are not remembered b\ 
Yajnadatta, because “they ate not mutually related as 
cause and effect, as is the case between moments belong- 
ing to the same stream of thought.” A man who 
perceived an object can remember it, but what it means 
IS this that “a consciousness which perceived an object 
formerly is graduaRy producing a consciousness which 
remembers it now.” So, for example, when we say 
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“Caitra remembers,” -wliat it really means is that in 
the current of phenomena which is designated by the 
name Caitra a recollection appears. It is no more 
Similarly, when we say “the memory of Caitra,” the 
proprietor is simply the cause and the property will 
simply be its effect. 

Such a position, supported and described by the 
Buddhists as well as the modern thinkers, such as 
W. James, has at least the merit of presenting the 
doctrine of self, as best as the facts would allow, in 
conformity with the doctrine of universal becoming 
The self, according to it, is not something like an 
abiding souhsubstance underlying the changing states 
of consciousness; it is rather a stream or series of 
elements that may either be called ‘thoughts’ after 
W. James or ‘vijnanas’ after the Buddhist idealists 
The unity of personality which is an undoubted fact 
13 explained here, not by reference to a hypothetical 
entity lying beyond the stream,- but by a sort of 
alEnity’ or causal influence which a previous member 
of the series exercises upon a succeeding member, so 
that a given ‘thought’ “can belong to one stream as 
distinct from another. It is this causal affinity that 
explains the fact that each of us has a particular 
menial stream that may run parallel to other mental 
streams but can never be identical with the latter. In 
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other words, the unity of personality is merely the 
unity of a series, and not that of a souhsubstance. 
Even the facts of memory, and recognition are not 
supposed to need the hypothesis of an identical self 
provided we understand the trick by which the contents 
of one ‘thought’ are transmitted to another. This 
transmission takes place either because the ‘thoughts' 
that belong to one stream have a ‘warmth and 
intimacy’ for each member of that series, or because, 
ds the Buddhists put it, each idea gives rise to another 
through a sort of affinity that is sometimes likened to 
the transmission of the ' red colour from one cotton 
canvas to another or the transference of the flavour 
from one flower to another. Hence, though I am 
changing incessantly, from moment to moment, from 
childhood to old age, and fr&m one life to another, yet, 
the series of my mental states remains unbroken and 
undiverted, and my present ‘thought’ remembers only 
what was perceived by a member of the same series to 
which it itself belongs. 

It is easy to see that such an explanation of 
memory, in spite of the improvements which W. James 
professes to have made upon Hume’s account, is 
subject to the same critical observations which 
Sankara has brought to bear upon the Buddhistic 
theory of pure becoming. So faf as identity is said to 
be grounded on similarity, Sankara, as we have seen 
above, would condemn such an assertion as a mero 

F. J4 
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nonsense, because there can be no consciousness of 
similarity in the absence of an unchanging subject that 
grasps the two sinailar things. So even if it be granted 
that our knowledge of the similarity existing between 
two things does not presuppose any judgment of 
identity in regard to any of those things, such a knowl- 
edge does at least imply the identity of the subject that 
is aware of the similarity. The only reply that might 
be made by James, if he had known the Indian 
controversy, would he that in the judgment of simi- 
larity, the judging Thought’ is entirely different from 
{pratyaydntaram em) all other ‘thoughts’ and that 
the judgment is not condiSoned by the apprehension 
or awareness of two different things (na furvot- 
iaraksamdmyagrahananiTiiittam). But even then the 
difficulty does not disappear; because if there had not 
been two things that are compared and are known to 
he similar, we should, as Sankara rightly remarks, 
speak of ‘similarity’ only, and not of This’ similar to 
That.’ In other words, the awareness of similarity 
is not as simple as the awareness, say, of a colour or 
sound. Even if it be conceded that when I perceive 
the red colour what really happens is that my present 
'thought' grasps a •^.particular sensation which is 
compresent with it, such an analysis would be clearly 
madequate in the case of my knowledge of similarity, 
inasmuch as similarity implies two things, a ‘ this ’ 
and a ‘ that ’ both of which must be grasped in one 
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act of attention. In accepting the Hnmian explana- 
tion of identity, James does not seem to have been 
disturbed in the least by the damaging observations 
made by the critics of Hume, such as Green, on the 
attempt to derive identity from resemblance. And 
what appears to be more strange is the welcome that 
has been accorded to Hume’s explanation of identity 
by thinkers who are expected to be better informed 
and more, careful than James. Mr. B. Russell, for 
instance, describes the self as the causal nexus among 
a series of events, and has then naturally to confront 
the problem of identity and that of recognition 
h^’othing disturbed by the previous history of the 
problem, he remarks that “when we recognise some- 
thing, it was not in fact the very same thing, but only 
something similar, that we experienced on a former 
occasion, A person's face is always changing, and is 
not exactly the same on any two ■occasions. Common- 
sense treats it as one face with varying expressions, 
but ^he varying expressions actually exist, each at its 
proper time, while the one face is merely a logical 
construction.”'^* Such a passage might easily be 
taken as an extract from the work of a Buddhist; and 
both James and Russell could einfinitely strengthen 
their position, if they had known the wonderfully 
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subtle dialectics of the Buddhists m defence of an 
identical position.''* 

These attempts to reconcile recognition and 
memory with the doctrine of universal becoming may 
perhaps create more admiration than conviction. The 
dilBculty is really concealed, and not solved, under the 
notion of transmission which is assumed by James as 
well as the Buddhists as a fact. The truth is that even 
transmission could not be possible in a world of perpe- 
tual change, much less could the contents of one idea 
be transmitted to another without an unchanging 
background. The analogy of the balls or of the canvas 
would not even carry any sense to us if we had not 
assumed a permanent unchanging environment m 
which the balls are imagined to move. If we add to 
this the argument that even the consciousness of at 
series would be impossible if consciousness itself had 
been a member of the series, — an argument which is 
rightly emphasised by gahkara and Kant —the 
irreconcilability of recognition and memory with the 
concept of a changing self would be easily realised ' 


eternality, etc.,” it is urged, for instance,. 
Dt Santaraksita, are purely imas-inarv, not real 
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This however does not mean a total denial of 
the applicability of the concept of evolution to the 
human mind. Even an elementary fact of perception, 
as we have seen above, implies change in the mind 
Similarly, the grovrth of mind from one stage to 
another may be admitted. But it will be a fatal 
confusion to infer from the evolution or growth of 
mind that there is change in consciousness as well 
Changes in consciousness, it has been one of Green’s 
repeated contentions, cannot account for the con- 
sciousness of change. We might introduce a little 
modification into Green’s expression and insist that 
changes in mind cannot explain the consciousness of 
mental changes. In other words, the term ‘mind’ is 
highly ambiguous; it may either refer to the changing 
principle which Green calls sensibility, or, again, it 
may mean the unchanging principle which is called 
consciousness. No one of them, he rightly urges, can. 
be reduced to the other. In that case, we must give 
up the slovenly fashion of using the same term for these 
irreducible principles indifferently. This ambiguity 
has been responsible for a large number of confusions 
in psychology as well as in epistemology, and we shall 
have to consider them in due course. Wjhat has to be 
remembered in the present context is that nothing that 
changes is consciousness, yet mind grows; and it is in 
a satisfactory reconciliation of these two aspects that 
the strength of a philosophical position consists. 
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From the similarities we have emphasised between 
James’s explanation of memory and that of Vasn- 
bandhn, it may be seen that the improvements, which 
the former claims to have made upon Hume, had in 
fact been made long before by the Buddhists. The 
trick of transmission and the theory of functional 
identity persisting through substantial diversity have 
been a more or less permanent feature of Buddhism, 
because they alone can offer a plausible explanation of 
recognition and memory in conformity with the theory 
of universal flux, and the Buddhists were too acute not 
to utilize them fully. The whole position is put in a 
very brief and clear way by Santaraksita when he 
remarks that '‘even things that are diverse by reason 
af the diversity of their powers become the basis of an 
effect conceived as Consequently, it is a 

mistake to infer an identical percipient agent from the 
fact of recollection; it is a false assumption {mithya- 
rikalfa). 

The theory of functional identity, it is evident, is 
based entirely upon analogies derived from the world 
of objects, as is apparent from the instances used by 
Santaraksita, Hant or James It is true that in 
certain matters, analogies are both useful and inevit- 
able even in philosophical thinking. But, then, they 
must be able to explain the important point in a 
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discussion Tpithout assuming beforehand -what needs 
explanation. The very first thing that must be borne 
in mind in discussing memory or recollection is that all 
objects have a meaning only in so far as they are 
presented to consciousness, and that consciousness 
cannot be cut up into separate bits. So much v?e 
learn even from our psychologists. “The. object of 
thought,” it is said by Prof. G. F. Stout, “is whatever 
the mind means or intends to refer to. To perceive or 
think at all is to perceive or think of something, and 
this something, just because it is perceived or thought 
of, is an object presented to consciousness.”®^ But, 
it is to be remembered at the same time that “the unity 
of consciousness is radically diffeient in its nature 
from any unity which can belong to a material thing. 
Every material thing is extended in space and there- 
fore consists of parts spatially external to each other 
and spatially separable from each other. It is divisible 
into component portions, each of which exists inde- 
pendently as a material thmg or parcel of matter in 
the same way as the whole which is constituted by their 
union. The cup, for instance, which I hold in my 
hand is apprehended by me as one .thing; but the 
separate subsistence of its parts as distinct bodies is 
forcibly brought home to me, if it falls on the floor and 
is broken in fragments. On the contrary, the unity 
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and distinctness of an individual consciousness is not 
thus composed of parts, each possessing independently 
a separable unity and distinctness of the same kind. 
It cannot be broken into fragmentary thoughts, feel- 
ings, and volitions, or fragments of thought, feeling 
and volition, each persisting like the pieces of the cup, 
when I have ceased to think, feel and will. A material 
thing is composed of material things; but a conscions 
self is not composed of conscious selves.”®^ 

We have quoted here rather extensively from a 
competent modern psychologist in view of the con- 
fusions into which many an able thinker has fallen 
in giving a true description of consciousness. The 
whole description may be summarised in the language 
of Sankara who says that “ ‘ The known ’ means 
whatever is the object of special knowledge; and as 
all such objects can be known somewhere, to some 
extent and by someone and so forth, the whole world 
is meant by the term ‘ the known/ 
for which all objects have a meaning “is not in itself 
divided; it only appears divided owing to its limiting 
adjuncts, such as the mind and so on, just as the ether 

^ppears divided by its connexion with jars and the 
like.'"®* 


Ibid., p. 13 . 

Com, o?i) the KenopaMsad Part !■ 3 
B. II. 3. 17^ 
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We may now easily detect the fallacy m the theory 
of functional identity. A series of Mdeas ' has no 
meaning apart from the assumption of a plurality of 
ideas forming the series; a serial unity, that is, implies 
a plurality of units each of which occupies a distinct 
moment of time. In this sense they are fragmentary 
and at least mentally separable from each other; and 
so far the unity of the series is like the unity of the 
material things. But this must be different from the 
unity- of consciousness or the self which apprehends 
them as forming a series. If the self also had changed 
corresponding to the change in the ideas, there would 
not be any consciousness of the series as a unity. The 
serial unity, therefore, is entirely different from, and 
points to, the conscious principle within which there 
is no plurality. And, consequently, all analogies 
taken from the world of objects where plurality and 
complexity are undeniable facts must be inapplicable 
to the unity of consciousness. 

In the theory of functional identity, we thus come 
once more upon the fallacy of confusing vrtti with 
hodha which was found to vitiate the psychological 
analysis of perception. The modifications of sensi- 
bility, as Green puts it, are irreducible to the conscious 
principle and vice versa, though both are necessary 
for a perceptual act. The mental changes, in other 
words, are not changes within consciousness, and 
mental growth or the evolution of mind is not an 
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evolution of the conscious principle. To put it in the 
language of Kunt himself, the empirical apperception 
is not the transcendental apperception; the former is 
a flux of inner phenomena,” and here “ there can 
he no unchanging or permanent self.’ The latter, on 
the contrary, is ” pure, original, unchangeable con- 
sciousness.” Apart from the latter which is the 
“unity of consciousness which is prior to all data of 
perception,” “no nnity and connection of objects is 
possible.” To put the whole thing once more in the 
words of Sankara, the conscious principle is the pre- 
supposition {grahika) of the fragmentary and chang- 
ing knowledge-events. 

The only remark that must be added here is that 
evolution has no meaning if the different stages of the 
universe do not form a series each occupying a definite 
place in time In * ‘ pure duration ’ ’ there can be no 
evolution if there is within it no ‘ before ’ and no 
‘after.’ It follows from this that we cannot even 
imagine how there could be a universal evolution if the 
man who seeks to know it had been himself a member 
of the evolving universe. Evolution is change, at the 
least; and change must be in time which implies 
succession, a ‘ before ’ and an ‘ after.’ In imagining 
the past history of the world, we have necessarily to 
transfer ourselves backward, as in imagining the 
future of the world we must similarly transfer our- 
selves forward, as looking at the changing events. And 
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as imagination is founded on actual perception, 
whatever is true of the latter must be true of the 
former; the conditions of the perception of change- 
must apply equally to the imagination of change. 
But the perception of change and succession implies, 
as we have seen, a conscious principle which is not 
itself in succession. When, therefore, we imagine 
the past or the future of the world, such an unchang- 
ing principle must be postulated to account for our 
knowledge of the evolving world. This, of course, 
does not mean that I was never born, or that I can 
never die. But the conclusion that seems to follow 
irresistibly from these considerations is that man, m 
so far as he knows history, cannot be entirely 
historical; the knowledge of a changing imiverse, m 
other words, cannot be possible for a being that is 
nothing more than a part Of the changing universe 
“ Two ideas which occupy different moments of time 
and pass away as soon as they have become objects of 
consciousness,” as put by Sankara, “ cannot appre- 
hend or be apprehended by each other. Even the 
perception of a series implies the reality of “ a conti- 
nuous principle equally connected with the past, the 
present, and the future, or an absolutely unchangeable 
self.”®® And the concept of universal evolution is but 
the perceived change applied, on a cosmic scale. 

~ n7 2. 2A. 

seZStd., 11,2. 31. 
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It has been, therefore, rightly remarked that “ a 
living being that knows seems to belong to an order 
quite different in kind from that of one that merely 
lives without knowing.”” The knowledge of change 
which we all possess shows at the same time that we 
are possessors of eternity, The relations of events 
to each other as in time,” as Green puts it almost 
borrowing his language from Sankara, “ implies their 
equal presence to a subject which is not in time. 

In fact the analysis of our knowledge of change 
which is offered by Kant and Green is essentially an 
illuminating commentary to Sankara* s theory of per- 
ception. The advaita position in respect of this 
problem is beautifully summarised by Sure^vara, one 
of Sankara *s immediate successors. The self, he says, 
is the non-successional seer {akra'madfk) of the pass- 
ing modes of mind {Dhi or Buddhi) ; it is the latter 
which, changes with the different acts of knowledge, 
and not the self which sees the past, the present, and 
the future simultaneously. If the witnessing self had 
-changed, there would arise no knowledge of the 
thousand changing modes of the mind. The self, 
therefore, for Suresvara, is unchanging {avikriya); 
above the three temporal distinctions {nistrikala), and 
•eternal {kutastha).’^^ Apart from Green’s repeated 

Haldane, The Reirjn of Relativity, p. 151, 
Prolegomena, p, 59, 

Naisha>-7ti yasiddki II, 69-TT. 
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warnings against tbe confusion of “ feeling ” with 
“ consciousness,” the following passage admirably 
brings out the functions of sensibility and the conscious: 
subject respectively in our knowledge of* time: — 
“Sensibility is the condition of existence in time, of 
there being events related to each other as past, 
present, and future. Ask yourself what meaning tho 
teims ‘now’ and ‘then’ have except as derived from a 
relation between a perpetually vanishing consciousness 
and one that is permanent, and you find they have 
none. When we say that there was time or there were 
events in time before man began to exist, we mean that 
there were events, of which, each was thus related to 
another as ‘now’ and ‘then.’ But all these expressions 
about ‘events’ and ‘happening’ and ‘taking p^e’ 
imply or derive their meaning from a sensibility, of 
which the perpetually vanishing modes are held 
together by a subject equally present to, and distin- 
guishing itself from, all of them.”®® We need not 
discuss here Green’s theory of an eternal sensibility, 
but what will be very important for our further 
analysis of what we have called the foundational con- 
sciousness is the distinction, he insists on, between the 
two conditions of our knowledge of change. 


GO 'Works II, p. 79, 



CHAPTER VII 

CONSCIOUSNESS AND SELE-CONSGIOUSNESS 

The discussions on the conditions of knowledge 
undertaken in the last two chapters should have clear- 
ed up some of the difficulties in the way of a correct 
theory of self. The self, we have seen, is of the natuie 
of foundational knowledge or foundational conscious- 
ness, though it is generally mixed up with things other 
than itself, such as, mental modes or modifications of 
sensibility. In fact, this association of the real self 
with the not-self is so intimate and indissoluble that 
large portions of advaita literature are devoted to 
aiguments designed to prove that the conscious 
principle is not any of the pseudo-selves with which it 
IS generally confused. Even the modifications of 
rnmd, — ^that are called here ‘ antahkaranam'Ui' s or 
‘huddhi-'ti'tti’ s — are not the real self ^ on the' contrary, 
they are as much objects for a subject as the physical 
things, even they are illumined by the light of the self 
In other words, the self is the presupposition of all 
objects including the physical as well as the mental 
events and things. It is, to put it in the language of 
Kant, the transcendental condition of “Nature ” 
The mistake of the substantialists as well as the 
actualists, to borrow James’s language, is identical in 

2533 
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SO far as both, take the self to be something other than 
the foundational consciousness, and this mistake is 
nothing but a confusion of consciousness to which all 
objects and events are presented with what undergoes 
modifications and change. Even the ' ideas ' of the 
Yogacara school which form a series are nothing but 
fragmentary mental modifications that are mistaken to 
be momentary flashes of consciousness on account of 
the conscious principle lying beyond, and illumining, 
them. 

As a substantial help to the understanding of the 
nature of foundational consciousness, we must now 
turn to certain unquestionable facts of our daily life 
that are not ordinarily emphasised in modern philo- 
sophy. The perplexities which have grown round 
the problem of personal identity, — a problem which 
even Bradley thinks to be one that can be best solved 
by not asking questions about it — are, we think, due 
to the same difficulty of avoiding the confusion of 
consciousness with mental modifications. Bradley is 
surely right in thinking that the question of personal 
identity “is sheer nonsense until we have got some 
clear idea as to what the self is to stand for. He is 
further fight in taking it as “evident that, for personal 
identity, some continuity is requisite.” But he is 
equally wrong in thinking that continuity during sleep 
is doubtful and so it cannot be used to prove identity. 


1 Af'pearance and Reality, p. Tfl. 
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Here, as we shall see presently-, Bradley seems to draw 
as hasty a conclusion as was drawn by Kanada and 
Eamanuja. 

The breaks in ‘ psychical continuity ’ which 
Bradley thinks to be irreconcilable with an identical 
self, as is too well known to require any elaborate 
proof, were a source of infinite trouble to Locke whose 
contradictions on this subject should have made the 
subsequent philosophers pause to think whether the 
generally accepted notion of self-consciousness were 
not ambiguous. According to Locke, it might well 
be the privilege of the Infinite Author that he never 
slumbers or sleeps; but so far as the finite minds were 
concerned he could never accept the Cartesian notion 
pf a thinking substance which thinks always. Those 
at least '‘who do at any time sleep without dreaming,” 
he thinks, “can never be convinced that their thoughts 
are sometimes for four hours busy without their know- 
ing of it.”^ He is, therefore, quite sure that the soul 
in a sleeping man has neither pleasure nor pain any 
more than the bed or earth he lies on. Locke does not 
feel disturbed till he raises the question “whether, if 
the same substance, which thinks, be changed, it can 
be the same person; or, remaining the same, it can be 
different persons?”® It is this question which forces 


2 Essay, Bh. II. 10, 
s lUd., Bk. II. Ch. 27, Sec. 12. 
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him for the first time to give up his anthCartesiau 
belief, and admit that ^ consciousness makes the- same 
person/ He then proceeds to acknowiedge that if 
the same Socrates waking and sleeping do not partake 
of the same-consciousness, Socrates waking and sleep- 
ing is not the same person/’ ' . 

This admission and contradiction in Locke have 
not Succeeded in directing the attention of the subse- 
quent thinkers to a more careful study of the states of 
dream and' dreamless sleepi Even James, one of the 
distinguished psychologists of our time, confesses that 
“we can give no - rigorous: answer to this question/’* 
The problem of breach in .consciotisness, he says, cam 
be easily solved a 'priori, if we had accepted the 
Cartesian theory of soul, but such a course is not open 
to one who has “ no doctrine about the soul or its 
essence,” and, consequently, he would rather “admit, 
that the mind, as well as the body, may go to sleep-” 
James is apparently unaware of sthe contradictions of 
Locke and so accepts Locke’s defence of his position 
as spirited. It is, however, admitted that the facts 
of hysteria and hypnotism prove conclusively that “we 
must never take a person’s testimony, how'ever sincere, 
that he has felt nothing, as proof positive that no 
feeling has been there/ But this admission remains 
as a passing observation which does not affect seriously 

* Pi‘inciple<: of Psychology, I, p. 200. 

5 Huh, p, 211. 

F. IS 
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ins Views on the problem of self-eonsciousness. It is 
a pregnant admission, to borrow a well-known remark 
of Green on Locke’s admission of an identical con- 
sciousness, but it brings nothing to the birth in James 
He would cling to the theory of self as “a generic 
unity,” rather than accept a “sort of metaphysical 
or absolute Unity in which all differences are over- 
whelmed.”® His Peter and Paul wake up in the 
morning and recollect their respective past experiences, 
not because each is an identical consciousness, but 
because the past experiences of each come to him with 
u warmth and intimacy due to his body and the central 
adjustments which ''are the teal nucleus of our fei- 
£onal identity.'^’ 

His rejection of the h etaphysical Unity would not 
be so easy if he had stopped to consider what was 
implied in the knowledge of “the body and the central 
adjustments.” Even if it be supposed that the body 
is out there, it will npt explain how it comes to be an 
object of my knowledge; how, in other words, the 
perishing 'thoughts’ caii be the vehicle of the knowl- 
edge of a body which persists as an identical object 
through different moments of time. If he had raised 
this problem of knowledge, as it was raised by Hume 
upon whose theory of self he sought to improve, he 

^ Ihid., p, 335 . 

" Ihid-, p. 341 . 
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would easily see that the "transcendentalist school” 
could not simply be dismissed as one “ in which 
psychology at least has naught to learn.”® Whatever 
may have been the linguistic ambiguity of that school, 
the clearest lesson it teaches is that the perception of 
the “body” presupposes an indentical consciousness as 
the ultimate basis of recognition involved in all percep- 
tions. Mere perishing pulses of thought caflnot explain 
recollection and knowledge of identical things. James 
admits that “however complex the object may be, the 
thought of it is one undivided state of consciousness ’ ® 
That which knows the “empirical aggregate of 
things,” he says, “cannot itself be an aggregate.”^” 
But he never considers seriously how the perishing 
thoughts can explain the possibility of rising above the 
empirical aggregate and become an undivided unitj . 

Similarly, he does no justice whatsoever to Kant, 
Oreen, and Caird. when he^reads into their theories 
the distinction between an agent and the activity 
which belongs to it. His criticism of the theory of 
-soul-substance would be heartily endorsed by those 
whom he criticises, and a reputed scholar like James 
should have known that the transcendental self is not 
a transcendent spiritual substance, but an immanent 


^ Ibid-t P- Sib. 

9 Ihid; p. 2T6. 
Ibid-, p. 400. 
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principle which, is erer present in all our thoughts and 
feelings; it is as immanent 'as the ‘thoughts’ by which 
he seeks to replace it. ' Apart from this transcendental 
self, the present passing ‘Thought could not be a 
“principle by which the Many is simultaneously 
known. The “mystery of synthesis” cannot be 
ex;plained either by a transcendent principle or by a 
passing' ‘Thought;’ it can be explained only by an 
identical principle which, though immanent, yet does, 
not pass away with the passing pulses of thought ^ 
It must be, in other ’-words, non-successional 
(ahramadrk), as SuresVara puts it, and yet undeniab- 
ly present in all our fragmentary knowledge and 
experience. 

All this has been explained with sufficient force 
and clearness. We have seen, for instance, that the 
foundational consciousness is the presupposition of all 
distinctions and differenc’^ we ordinarily make between 
the knowing agent and the property of knowledge 
Consciousness is not an attribute of thei self, it is not 
something that is possessed hy the self in the same way 
in which the cow is possessed by Caitra. It is the seif 
In fact, James deliberately shuts his eyes and then 
complains that he cannot see. ' He starts on his 
criticism of the transcendental theory with the explicit 
statement that he need do “ no more than decide what 

p, -364. 
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to thmk of the transcendental Ego if it be an agent. ^ 
And it is no wonder that he finds in Kant's trans- 
cendentalism nothing more than Snbstantialism grown 
shame-faced. It is true that Kant has made himself 
partly liable to this charge by his unguarded language 
But his theory of self would be better understood if the 
critics had given more attention to his explanation of 
the dialectic illusion involved in rational psychology. 
Kant has been seriously misunderstood, and it will 
take us long afield to attempt a full exposition of his 
theory of self and his doctrine of categories. So far 
as the latter is concerned, we have partly done it else- 
where.'^® So far as his theory of self is concerned, none 
will be in a position to appreciate Mm who ignores 
his remark that the ' ‘identity of the subject in all.the 
determinations of which I can be conscious is not the 
same thing as a perception in which the self is present- 
ed as an object which can be recognized as self- 
identical.'”^^ The fallacy of rational psychology 
consists in this that “The unity of consciousness, which 
IS the supreme condition of the categories, is simply 
confused with a perception of the subject as object, and 
hence we suppose that we may apply to the subject the 


lh>d-, p. '^Co. 

deZ/, Thought and ReaUty, Chapters YI — IS; and 
Kiuit’s of Scientific Method, an article in Reciete of 

Philosophy and Religion, Yol. YI. So, 1, 

YAtson's Selection.^, p, IcO. 
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category of substance’”*’ This is a serious mistake 
“The subject no doubt thinks the categories, but that 
is no reason for saying that it can have a conception of 
itself as an object of the categories. It cannot think 
the categories without presupposing its own self- 
consciousness, and therefore self-consciousness cannot 
be brought under the categories.” 

The difficulty in putting aright the status of the 
self in the language of ordinary apeech and thought 
arises from the fact that “the specific nature of our 
understanding consists in thinking everything dis- 
cursively, that is, representing it by concepts, and so 
by^ mere predicates, to which therefore the absolute 
subject must always be wanting. But we must 
always remember that self-consciousness “is itself the 
ground of the possibility of the Categories,” and, 
therefore, self-consciousness in general is the represen- 
tation of that which is the condition of all unity, and 
yet itself unconditioned.”’’^ 

Kant’s theory of self is essentially the corner-stone 
of the doctrine of Glreen who remarks that “the really 
prolific element” in Kant’s theory of knowledge is the 
view of the nonmenon “which he calls the ego, as the 
source of the categories.”’" He accepts the view that 

1= ibid; p. 154. 

Kant’s Prolegomena, by Maliafty and Bermard, p 97 

17 Ihid., 229. 

18 in, p. 127. 
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“the existence of a knowable nature implies that of a 
principle of union which is not itself part of the hnow- 
able nature, not one or any number of the relations 
which constitute it; an unconditioned, in relation to 
which alone the mutual conditioning of phenomena is 
possible; a consciousness of laws of nature, or rather 
a principle of consciousness which, in relation to 
sensibility, yields laws of nature, which is not itself 
subject to those laws of nature. This conscious- 
ness “is one which, on however limited a scale, we our- 
selves exercise in the acquisition of experience, and 
exercise only by means of such a consciousness.''-*' 

Similarly, Caird, in spite of his quarrels with 
Kant, has no doubt in his mind that self-consciousness 
is an undeniable fact; it is “our very highest type of 
knowledge," and to reject it is “as if one should say 
that it is impossible to see the sun because we cannot 
throw the rays of a candle upon it But as it is the 
light which reveals both itself and the darkness, so it 
is self-consciousness through which we know both itself 
and all other objects 

In view of these unambiguous statements of Kant, 
Green and Caird, it would be surely unwarranted in 
the highest degree to condemn the transcendental Ego 
as “simply nothing ; as ineffectual and windy an 


10 iror/..? ri, p. 90. 

^0 Prolegomena, p. 59, 
Hegel, p, 147. 
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iibortion as 1 hilosophy can show. We mu^t, m 
■order to do justice to the transcendental theory, give 
up definite^ the habit of thinking of the conscious 
principle under the categories of substance and attri- 
bute, and in fact under ^ any category whatsoever. 
The transcendental theory, sketched above, is clearly 
the theory of Sankara which we have partly explained 
in connection with the doctrine of foundational con- 
sciousness, and Haldane's theory of foundational 
knowledge. The self, he says in another context, is not 
an agent of the activity of knowledge; on the contrary, 
it is essentially knowledge; knowledge, that is, is its 
very essence.-’ “Just as when it is asserted that ‘that 
which shines in front is the Sun, that which shines to 
the south, to the west, to the north, and upwards, is 
the Sun/ what is really meant is that brightness is the 
nature of the Sun,“ similarly, when it is said that 
“the self is an agent of cognition” what is really 
meant is that “cognition is the very essence'’ of the 
self and not its “activity.”-^ Self-consciousness, 


rTtiuify, di , p, 365. 

'i' eaaiKUn nyija svaiupam itijaiOjjaiiiyute — Cum. on. the 
CUiindogya Up. Yilll. 12, 5v 

-■i Atmanah mftaviiifja era jiidttaharti tram na tu- 
^\tjdprtafaya—Jnc cit. This Trhole passage, when Hterall>’ 
iransliifecl, ■would mii as iollows ■ — The self’s agency of 
is ifs ineie existence, and not its activity; |u'st a,s 
the Snn’s agency of revelation is its mere existence, anti not a 
limction. 
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therefore, is not the consciousness of an agent possess- 
ing the activity of knowledge in the same way in which 
Caitra possesses the cow.-^ 

Kant’s thesis that seK-consciousness cannot be 
brought under the categories has, we believe, an 
important significance for a right understanding of 
the nature of self. His real meaning, as it may now 
be easier to understand, is that the self, though 
undeniably real, — because it is always present as the 
transcendental ground of all our experience — cannot, 
yet, be brought under the conditions of what he calls 
the “understanding,” the specific nature of which is 
this that it thinks everything discursively, “represent- 
ing it by concepts, and so by mere predicates.” This 
discursive understanding is sometimes called by 
J^ankara Buddhi, which is defined as that m which are 
hidden the three categories of knowdedge, the know- 
able, and the knower."'" Though it is necessary to 
represent the self as the knower or the subject of 
knowledge, yet it will be a serious blunder to think that 
knowledge is possessed by the knower or the subject, 
because, in reality, “the knower has no distinct 


-' Compare Ajj'miuibodh ml -34, wliere it n that when, 
iy is liSKerted that the knowledge is Tours, wiiat I'^reuUv meant 
is that knowledge is yourself, imuh as the phia-io ‘tiie be^d 
nf Bahu’ means that the head is the Ehhn itself. 

-t’ Nif/udh-tl iittidni jndiui-ji'ieya-jfidfr-paA'iitlia ifi /jiihffi 
Budilluh — 'Cu}n <jn the Tad. Ch. I of the’. Biallnniiuih. 
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existence apart from knowledge.”"' This knowledge 
which is the essence of the self is not of the nature of 
an act . yet, in conformity with the conditions of the 
discursive intellect, which describes everything by 
means of its properties Qatyddidharma), we describe 
it as the knowledge of the subject. As so described, 
the description, if taken literally, can only indicate 
indirectly, and not represent directly, the self.-® The 
discursive intellect can represent only that which 
conforms to the categories of unity, cause, space, time,, 
etc.; that is, it can represent what is determined by 
some kind of relation. And the result is that even 
when the self which is the transcendental condition of 
all objects is represented by the discursive intellect, it 
IS necessarily described as ‘something' that possesses 
the attribute of consciousness. Similarly, when the 
self is said to be a synthetic principle, it is represented 
as something like an agent exercising its combining- 
activity and thus generating experience out of the 
multiplicity of sense-data. But such a representation, 
though necessary for discursive thinking, is not a true 
representation of the self; it is nothing more than a 
false representation arising out of the necessity of 
discursive thinking through the forms of language. 

Atmanali svanlpar/t jnaptirna fato vptditi.cyate — loc 

cit. 

BudJhidha!m.avLSayena jnCmasabdena tat labsyate na 
tu iicyate — loc- cit. 
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Such discursive represeutations, in other -words, are 
mere semblances or figurative images (avabhasa) that 
are necessary for the purposes of descriptions only. - 
They point indirectly to the self -within which there is- 
no distinction. 

It may be noted even here, in order to avoid mis- 
understanding, that discursive thinking is not al- 
together condemned by Sankara, as is done by the: 
'mystics or the agnostics. The self is beyond speech 
and thought, not because it is the denizen of a world 
altogether inaccessible to human faculties, but because 
it is presupposed by all distinctions including the 
distinction of subject from object or of agent from 
activity. Our knowledge must be based upon distinc- 
tions;^^ whatever is known must be known through the 
intellect {buddhi-dmrena or antahkarana-dvdrena) . 
But in that case we must not be misled by the- 
grammatical forms when the self is represented, 
through the intellect; this is all that is meant by the 
warning against the discursive representation of the 
selfd“ The self can be described only in so far as it is- 
represented in conformity with the forms of the- 
intellect, and as so represented, we must distinguish 

V t.semmnhundho hi npa^ahdhihetuh — Ibid-, Cli. YI. 

In tlie langiuage of the advaita. literal are, tliis ineaus 
tLe conneciion of tlie self -witli the cavitv of the intellect or 
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between the knower and the known. That is, though 
the self is of the nature of foundational knowledge, 
and, as such, devoid of the distinction between subject 
and object, yet it has to be described as the subject for 
which exists the object."^ 

Indeed, the bulk of the advaita literature is ex- 
clusively devoted to the discovery of the foundational 
consciousness transcending what is given through the 
discursive intellect. And the study of the dream- 
experience and of dream-less sleep is one of those 
devices that are rightly considered as an effective help 
for understanding its reality and nature. In deep 
dreamless sleep, for instance, there is evidently a break 
in the psychical current, yet the sense of identity is not 
broken; nor is 4he memory of Peter confused with 
that of Paul, when they wake up in the morning. It 
would certainly be a mere sophistry to account for the 
feeling of identity without postulating an identical 
principle which persists through the different stages 
-ci waking consciousness, dream, and dreamless 
slumber. These three states, says Saiikara, come in 
succession, yet everyone recognises himself as ‘ I am 
he.*’^^ “ I think ” accompanies not only the different 


■ Suet a subject is sometime.^ called rijndnanuifja or tht 
self which has apsumed the character of, and o;otmmgie I witli, 
ii'iidclhi Or fniiahkrirana See, for iustaiice, Sankara’s Com~ 
'itie!iUa\y on the Brh. Up. ll, 1, IG. 
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items of perception as Kant riglitly said, it persists 
througli the different states" undisturbed by the 
apparent break of psychical current in sleep. Identity, 
as distinct from mere continuity, in some form or other 
must be admitted, therefore; in order to account for 
this persistent recognition.. Let it be granted that a 
time-less self is “a psychological' monster,' ' as Bradley 
puts it; but some plausible explanation must still be 
given of the undeniable facts of our life. Mere generie 
unity of the ever-perishing ‘thoughts'" do'es not explain 
It, and even a generic unity would be impossible with- 
out a persistent identical principle that does not itself 
change, James thinks that such an identical principle 
is a mere superfluity, because the- thoughts may perish 
yet their ownership is never-lapsing, and the trick of 
transmission and appropriation is perfectly compatible 
with their changing nature. But this does not explain 
how PauFs feeling of identity remains undisturbed in 
spite of the fact that the ‘thoughts' were entireij 
suspended for such a long interval. Even if it be 
conceded that the present thought inherits the contents- 
of the dying thought, yet, sleep is a clear exception 
to the rule that ‘what possesses the possessor possesses 
the possessed.’ 

Similarly, it does not seem to be an adequate 
explanation to refer to the “icfeal identity and the- 
continuity of the experiencedr^ All identity, on the 
BrcrUey, TmfJi and lieality, p. 195, 
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objective side, as we have contended above, must pre- 
suppose an identity on the subjective side. Bradley 
seems to be dissatisfied with his own explanation and 
offers yet another hypothesis, namely, that the unity 
■of our lives depends upon the “felt background/’®* 
This perhaps might be accepted as his final solution of 
the problem which he himself declared as insoluble. 
But his readers are left in a hopeless confusion when 
he insists at the same time that the unity and the 
continuity “consist wholly in content or else they are 
nothing.” This plainly means that continuity on the 
objective side is possible without identity on the 
subjective side. ‘'• 

The fact seems to be that Bradle;f did not solve 
-the problem of identity-feeling which survived the 
break of psychical continuity. Here at least a most 
plausible explanation is offered by the advaita philo- 
sophy. The shortest explanation, as given by Sankara, 

IS this that the appearance of unconsciousness here 
IS due to the absence of objects, not to the absence of 
consciousness.”®-' That is, the apparent gap in sleep 
is due to the fact that there are not here objects which 
are necessary for self-consciousness, though conscious- 
ness persists as an identical principle. Self-conscious- 
ness is the consciousness of the self as mediated 

»* Uuh, p. X97. 
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through the ^ consciousness of objects, and as this 
mediation is impossible when there is no object, there 
is, consequently, no self-consciousness in the absence 
•of the objects. Is there no inconsistency here, it is 
asked in another context, in accepting consciousness 
as the essence of the self and yet postulating a self m 
deep sleep which is unconscious of anything There 
■can be no inconsistency, it is said in reply, between 
these two positions provided we understand that the 
self during sleep does see, though it appears to see 
nothing (jpabyanneva na 'pasyati) The sight of the 
.seer, it is continued, is as permanent as the seer 
himself, much as the heat of the fire is co-eval with the 
fire. The self in such a state is like the sun which 
consists essentially in revelation or brightness and yet 
IS talked of as the revealer of things. The sun, that 
is, has light as its permanent essence, and when it 
lights up things it does so in virtue of its vely essence 
and not by virtue of its being something other than 
light, Similarly, the self in deep sleeji is called the 
seer on account of its essential permanent sight. If 
sight had been a mere activity of the self, a mere 
accidental property of the self, then, of course, it 


^6 Com. OH the Brh, Up. IT. 3. 23. 

S'* AdUyadayo Jufyuprakiiiasnabhafva eva santah si'dbhd- 
■ril'ena nityenaiva pmhdsena pfakd.i/iyantij na hi opiuhli-. 
dVina^iah .'lantah prahdiam. huTvantah pjalaJayanfi iti acyante 
— loc. cit. 
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Gould uot be its essence. On the other hand, the self 
is said to be not-seein^ in deep sleep, because there is 
not at that time something distinct from itself which 
it could see. Specific knowledge-events are condition- 
ed' by the inner sensibility (antahkarmia) and the 
sense-otgans, and the latter are merged into one m, 
sleep. Hence the self is no more a seer in the ordinal y 
sense. 

Sankara's contentions need cause no surprise to 
us, in so far’ as they relate to the distinction we have 
already explained between fragmentary and founda- 
tional knowledge; cofiscionsness, we have seen, is not 
an activity, but the very essence of the self, it is the 
self. He refers in this context also to the sun and tho 
crystals in illustration of his contention that the 
different types of knowledge, such as, seeing, heating,, 
etc , are not difierent faculties {iakti) of the soul, but 
the latter is, by its very nature, knowledge which 
appears as different types of knowledge in consequence- 
of the different sense-organs. The really new element 
in his contentions here is the explanation of the 
apparent unconsciousness in^ deep sleep. And it 
consists in this that the foundational consciousness, 
though present even in sleep, appears as unconscious 
owing to the absence of the objects including the 
modifications of sensibility. Self-consciousness, in 
other words, is mediated through the consciousness of 
objects, the latter, again, is conditioned by the mental 
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modifications produced by the things. Consequently, 
there can be no such self-consciousness when these 
conditions of objective knowledge are not fulfilled. 
In short, the mediated self-consciousness is absent in 
deep sleep, and hence arises the apparent break or gap 
in the psychical continuity. The self-conscious self 
exists, then, as it is put by Sankara, in a state of unity 
with its real self; it has no more any specific type of 
knowledge and has no consciousness of outer or inner, 
just as a man loses all such consciousness when 
embraced by his beloved. 

The epistemological significance of deep sleep has 
been sorely misinterpreted or ignored altogether. Even 
the modern idealists who believe in an eternal con- 
sciousness slur over the difficulties rather than show 
how such an eternal principle may be reconciled with 
the apparent gaps and unconscious intervals. Green, 
for instance, refers to Locke’s admission that the 
same Socrates, sleeping and waking, must partake of 
the same consciousness, and remarks that the inference 
“which it suggests to his reader, that a self which 
■does not slumber or sleep is not one which is horn or 
dies, does not seem to have occurred to him.”^® But 
no attempt is made to reconcile his theory of eternal 
seif with apparent gaps. If he had done it, he would 
easily develop some such theory as that of 5ankara, 


38 WorTis I. p. 115. 
F. 16 
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and perhaps realise that the self-conscious self is 
absent during the gaps, though the eternal conscious- 
ness which is presupposed by the former never sleeps 
That is, the mediated self-consciousness which is 
conditioned by the presence of the objects is also condi- 
taoned by an eternal consciousness in which there is no 
distinction of any kind whatsoever. 

There is, however, a particular interpretation of 
Sankara’s theory of dreamless sleep, vouchsafed by no 
less an authority than Paul Deussen, which must be 
briefly considered at this place. “Essential to the- 
soul,” according to Duessen’s reading of Sankara, is 
“intelligence, but this intelligence is at the bottom 
imaginary.”®® And, consequently, “ it makes in the 
end no difference whether this for us quite incompre- 
hensible state is characterised in our fashion as a 
ISTegation of all volition, or in the Indian manner aa 
an imaginary cognition, “which presupposes this 
Negation of all volition.” This is how Deussen would 
perhaps exonerate Sankara from the charge of intellec- 
tualism which he has elsewhere levelled against “the 
philosophising spirit of mankind in India, Greece, 
iand modern times. Such an interpretation, how- 
ever, of Sankara’s theory of dreamless slumber, if true, 
-would divest it of any epistemological importance- 

The System of the Ved^ta, p. 315, 

The Philosophy of the Upanishads, p, 133 , 
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A purely imaginary and hypothetical state is certamly 
too nebulous to be called either thought or -will even 
when these are taken as universal principles from 
v^hioh all finite things originate. But is the state 
really one of imaginary cognition ^ 

Deussen admits that in deep sleep, according to 
Sankara, there is a total snspension of fragmentary 
knowledge as well as consciousness of distinctions 
either in the way of Imower, knowledge, and know- 
able, or that of enjoyer and enjoyed. In the waking 
stage, on the other hand, such a consciousness of 
distinction is at the very basis of our experience and 
conduct. Now, what should be the proper term for 
this awareness of distinctions which pervades our 
waking life? It would surely be doing great violence 
to the ordinary usages of words to call it the 'will' or 
the ‘ emotion ' of distinction. Consciousness, then, 
seems to be the best word we possess for carrying our 
meaning. It, according to Sankara, is the ultimate 
principle of revelation which is presupposed by all 
objects, no matter whether the object is a pain or a 
pleasure, idea or image, desire or will. Even the 
‘Wiir of Schopenhauer, as Haldane rightly observes, 
presupposes the reality of foundational knowledge. 
Even if it be conceded that Will is the final origin of 
Being, such a concession presupposes the conscious- 
ness of distinction- in so far as we are contrasting the 
Will as hnow'/i with Being as Jtnown. Knowledge, 
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consciousness, or awareness, cannot, therefore, be 
replaced by any anti-intellectual concept;, such as will, 
in order to convey properly what we mean in such 
cases. It would then be unwarranted to accuse ail 
thinkers of intellectualism simply on the ground that 
the subject-object relation, which is the most generic 
relation presupposed by all specific relations, is called 
Thought or Knowledge. 

If so much is granted, then, the state in which 
there is no awareness of distinction must by contrast 
be called distinction-less awareness, or knowledge, or 
thought. And it wonid follow from this that neither 
Yajnavalkya nor Sankara, nor, again, the modern 
idealists can be called intellectualists for using a term 
with intellectual or cognitive associations. And to 
discover Schopenhauer’s Will in the state of dreamless 
sleep would be to put Sankara’s philosophy in an 
altogether wrong light, because what he intends to 
prove through the apparent gaps in sleep is that the 
consciousness of distinction is not a permanent feature 
of our^ life. All distinctions, in other words, pre- 
suppose an undivided and unchangeable conscious 
principle which cannot be so known during waking 
experience; and hence the epistemological importance 
ot dreamless sleep. _ 

One point, however,, is quite clear from deep sleep 
The term self-consciousness, if it means mediated self- 
consciousness, cannot , be applied to the self in that 
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state. Nor is it possible, on tbe other hand, to deny 
the reality of consciousness in sleep, because to do so 
would be to accept the view of the materialists or the 
spiritualists like Kanada or Locke. But the spiri- 
tualist’s explanation of deep sleep, whether at the 
hands of Locke or those of his Indian predecessors, 
has been a standing enigma, hardly reconcilable with 
the fact of personal identity. In deep sleep, it is held 
bv the thinkers of the OSTyaya school, there is no knowl- 
edge, because the unconscious atomic mind enters into 
certain veins, called puntat, corresponding to the 
pericardium, which is supposed to be devoid of skin 
The result is that the atomic mind (which is called 
manas by them) having resided then at a skinless 
place, there is no possibility of its coming into contact 
with skin, which is the condition of knowledge m 
general. Apart from the fanciful character of this 
explanation of the apparent unconsciousness in deep 
sleep, it will surely remain a mystery how, on such a 
supposition, the unconscious soul, which is the only 
permanent principle admissible by them, can account 
for the identity-feeling of the waking man. The con- 
sciousness of identity which is an undeniable fact 
requires for its adequate explanation an identical 
principle, and this is rightly seen by the spiritualists. 
But an essentially unconscious soul, which is no better 
than the all-pervasive space (dkcda), can as little 
explain it as the stream or flux of ideas or thoughts 
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as conceived by James and the Buddhists. The 
apparent chasm cannot be bridged over on either 
hypothesis. The consciousness of the waking man is 
a newly generated event which may be similar, but not 
identical, with that of the man who went to sleep 
overnight. On sueh a supposition, Socrates sleeping 
and waking, as rightly seen by Locke, is not the same 
person, in spite of the identity of the. soul-substance 
The diiSiculty remains as insoluble in the theory of self 
as a finx. There is no possibility of a generic unity of 
the passing 'ideas’ surviving the breaks in sleep. 

It is necessary, therefore, to postulate conscious- 
ness in deep sleep, and the only explanation of the 
apparent gap must be found in the absence of mediated 
self-consciousness. That is, the self may exist as con- 
sciousness, even when there is no consciousness of 
objects. It persists at that time, not as a self- 
conscious self, but as the self, in the language of the 
advaita thinkers, as pmjna consisting in mere con- 
sciousness. Yajnavalkya puts it very beautifully, 
though a little paradoxically, when he says that m 
deep sleep the self “sees not, yet is he seeing, although 
he sees not; since for the seer there is no interruption 
of seeing because he is imperishable; but there is no 
second beside him, no other distinct from him for him 
to see. The modern idealists who accept an eternal 
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consciousness and yet reject the notion of object-less 
consciousness would find in these words of Yajfia- 
vaikya a confirmation of, as well as a challenge to, 
their position. 

These discussions lead us naturally to a very 
unique feature of consciousness, the explanation of 
which will throw a flood of light on some of the baffling 
problems of self. Consciousness, as we have seen, is 
the ultimate principle of revelation; but if it exists 
even in deep sleep, it must exist, then, without reveal- 
ing anything. But does not this position involve a 
paradox? To many thinkers, ancient and modern, 
at is an insoluble paradox. So far as the modern 
absolutists are concerned, they would accept self- 
consciousness in deep sleep rather than an object-less 
consciousness. But such a position can be held only 
on one assumption, namely, that there are degrees in 
self-consciousness. In deep sleep, therefore, there 
must be an object presented to consciousness, though 
the consciousness of difference is at a minimum. But 
apart from any other difficulty which may be raised to 
such a position, the admission of degrees in an eternal 
principle is to admit in a roundabout way that the 
principle is not eternal at all. Degrees have a neces- 
sary reference to space and time, as Kant ri^tly saw 
(We must then either admit that the eternal principle 
is in time and space or give up the notion of degree in 
connection with an eternal self-consciousness. 
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We need not examine in detail Ramanuja's con- 
tention in this connection that though there is no 
definite and clear ‘ I '-consciousness in deep sleep on 
account of the absence of any knowledge of the external 
things, yet it cannot be entirely absent.^- Such a 
contention may be excused in a thinker who could not 
even accept any foundational type of knowledge apart 
from the fragmentary knowledge of sensuous origin, 
and who did not see any contradiction in the Concept 
of eternal knowledge capable of contraction and 
expansion. (SmyamafanccMnnam em jndnam 
samkoGa'oikdidrham .) In fact, his notion of knowl- 
edge never rose beyond that of a subtle shining material 
thing, like the physical light; and, consequently, what 
was a mere analogy for Sankara became for him 
knowledge itself. Similarly, the crudeness of his 
notion of consciousness is erident from his contention 
that consciousness can be an object of a conscious 
agent, that the self is a conscious substance, and yet 
consciousness is its attribute, though, again, thifl 
attribute is not like the other attributes, such as, 
whiteness, etc. The fact seems to be that Ramanuja’s 
theological interests were too strong to permit an un- 
prejudiced exercise of logical insight. He would 
unhesitatingly allow logic to be flung to the winds 
provided this saved his religious predilections. 

Susupiahapi na aharhlMvavigamah~Loc. ciU 
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Tn the meantime, we must accept it as a verv 
plausible theory that there is no mediated self- 
consciousness in deep sleep. Contentless conscious- 
ness, on the other hand, will not be so absurd as it 
seems to be, if we remember that our analysis here is 
not of any particular cognitive psychosis of the waking 
life. Yet, we are to analyse a state which is not any 
of the states of our waking experience; hence, we aie 
to depend more upon the cogency of arguments than 
upon retrospective analysis for a proper comprehension 
of deep sleep. If it is admitted that where there is no 
possibility of mediation, there is no self-consciousness, 
and vice versa, it must be admitted also that in deep 
sleep there is contentless consciousness, otherwise, the 
identity-feeling as well as the theory of eternal con- 
sciousness would remain unexplained. 

Foundational consciousness, therefore, which does 
not sleep is yet consciousness; it is not a relation, but- 
the ground of all relations. If the terms ‘ self ’ and 
‘ consciousness ’ be used, as they are very often used 
in modern philosophy, in the sense of a relation, then 
the foundational consciousness cannot be either a self 
or a conscioushess. But we have found ample reason 
to call it consciousness presupposed by all knowledge- 
events or fragmentary consciousness. The famous 
argument of Descartes on the basis of the cogito was 
irrefutable at least to the extent that none can den} 
the reality of consciousness. His mistake was to 
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suppose that the cogitatio could warrant the irrefut- 
ability of a spirit or a rational soul as a substance 
He could as little think of the cogitatio without a 
cogitator as A. S. Pringle-Pattison or Ramanuja. 

If then it has to he admitted that the foundational 
consciousness of Haldane or Sankara cannot be denied, 
and if we agree to call it the transcendental self oi 
pure self as distinct from the relational self or the 
relational consciousness, it must also be admitted that 
the transcendental self is the presupposition of all 
distinctions including the distinction of consciousness 
from content. Kow, it was truly said by Descartes 
that cogitatio included all the conscious activities of 
the mind, such as volition, emotion, and sensation. 
There is a sense in which all these may be rightly called 
modi cogitandi, in so far as the latter presuppose the 
former; consciousness in fact cannot be literally 
modified into the emotion or the sensation, yet it is the 
unchangeable principle which is at the background of 
all changing mental states. 

There is, however, one important point in his 
analysis of consciousness which may be made our 
starting-point for a further development of the advaita 
theory of self. The essence of the soul, according to 
him, consists in thought, and in regard to this, he 
admits, in reply to the objections raised by P. Gassendi, 
that “there is none of my activities of which I am 
wholly certain (in the sense of having metaphysical 
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certitude, which alone is here involved) , save thinking 
alone. For example, you have no right to make the 
inference: I walk, hence I exist, except in so far as 
our awareness of walking is a thought; it is of this 
alone that the inference holds good.”^^ So the only 
metaphysical certitude for Descartes is thought or 
awareness, and it is thought which is the essence of 
the soul. In the soul, therefore, thought and existence 
are identical. It is true that he still adheres to the 
grammatical form of language and supposes a soul- 
substance behind the thinking, in spite of his admission 
that our .minds have a “proneness to fall into error,” 
because “words often impede me and I am almost 
deceived by the terms of ordinary language. But 
if he had really avoided the deception caused by “the 
forms of speech invented by the vulgar,” he could 
easily see that it was not in the soul-substance, but in 
the awareness or thinking that knowledge and 
'existence are identical. 

In the foundational consciousness or the trans- 
cendental self, in a similar sense, there can be no 
distinction between existence and knowledge; it is not 
only the presupposition of all distinctions, as Haldane 
rightly emphasises, but it is equally the ground of the 
distinction we ordinarily make between knowing and 
being, or between an object and the knowledge of the 


JJeicarfe.^, edited bv Prof. E. il. Eaton, p. 250. 
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object- This peculiar character of consciousness may 
be called its absolute immediacy; here, to kno^N" is to 
be, and to exist is to be known: This absolute 
immediacy of consciousness is signified by the advaita 
thinkers when they describe the self as a-paroksa and 
sraprakdia. It is the ultimate principle of revelation 
which does not stand in need of any other principle for 
being revealed, much as one light does not require 
another light for its own revelation; on the othei' hand, 
it is an absolutely immediate experience in which there 
is no distinction of subject from the object, or the 
knower from the known. The self is self -illumined 
or self-revealed, it is urg-ed by Vidyaranya, because it, 
like light, has revelation in its own existence without 
being revealed by something other than itself, and 
because it is immediately experienced, though not 
known through the senses {Anindriyagocaratve 
satyaparoksatvat ^ 

We need not enter upon an explanation of the 
massive arguments which the advaita thinkers have 
heaped upon the subject in defending tbis immediate 
non-objectifiable experience from all possible attacks 
from the non-advaita philosophers. This experience, 
however, need cause no surprise to the modern thinkers 
in view of the general unanimity of a number of acute 

AUna svaprakmah svaxattaydm prakdsavj/atirekaraht- 
fat-rnt — V ivarana-PrameyaifSangrohali , edited by PramatliA- 
Batha Tartabkusana, III, p. 231. 
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philosophers on the immediateness of our knowledge 
of the seif. Prof. Alexander, for instance, has long 
made us familiar with his well-known distinction 
between knowledge in the way of contemplation and 
knowledge in the form of enjoyment. ‘ ‘ I caimot have 
knowledge of my mind in the sense of making it an 
object of contemplation, for that would mean that my 
nrnid could act upon itself. But I can know my mind, 
for I am my mind, which is an experienced experienc- 
ing, though not an experienced object, Similarly, 
Ward’s theory of Pure Ego which cannot be known in 
the sense in which knowledge implies an object, and 
his insistence that experience is wider than knowledge, 
afe essehtially attempts to point to a non-objectifiable 
immediate experience, though Ward himself lost his 
bearings on account of his initial assumption that the 
Pure Ego was one term of the relation between subject 
and object in which experience was supposed to consist. 
Einaily, Bradley’s account of what he calls innnediate 
experience is a very near approach to the advaita 
theory of self. While condemning the relational self 
as a mere bundle of discrepancies, and urging that 
the main bulk of the elements on the side of the self 
and on the side of the not-self is interchangeable, in 
his Appearance and Reality, Bradley thinks else- 
where that immediate experience opens the one road. 


■46 The Proceedings of Ansfotehan Society, 1910-11, p. 19. 
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to the solution of ultimate problems-*'^ Ihis imme 
diate experience is an immediate feeling, a knowing 
and being in one;” and the “ entire relational con- 
sciousness,” it is supposed, “ is experienced as falling 
within a direct awareness ” which is “ itself non- 
relational.” It can neither be explained nor describ- 
ed , because " L description necessarily means translation 
into objective terms and relations.” 

This unanimity of opinions does not, of course, 
mean that the advaita doctrine is, therefore, true 
But what it does prove is that the theory of self as 
sm'prahdsa is not an entirely fanciful and meaning- 
less dogma of a particular school of Indian philosophy 
The nature of the advaita theory of immediate 
experience may be made clearer by an examination of 
the confusion into which such an accomplished thinker 
as Jayanta Bhatta has fallen In an elaborate 
criticism of the advaita doctrine, — which perhaps 
evinces party-prejudice more clearly than logical 
insight — ^Jayanta observes that the advaita device of 
replacing the term ‘ perception ’ by another term 
'afarohsa,’ though in fact one is a mere synonym of 
the other, may deceive the children, not the accom- 
plished thinkers.*® It is very queer indeed, he 
continues, that the self, though it could not be an 

Truth and ' Reality p. 160 . 
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object of perception sbould yet be admitted to be an 
object of immediate experience 

We must, in order to avoid repetition, recollect 
here some of the contentions of the previous pages 
Consciousness, we have seen, is neither a relation be- 
tween two entities, nor a quality of a soul-substance 
nor, again, is it a process or change It is, on the 
contrary, the presupposition of ail relations, of all 
substances and qualities, as well as of all changes and 
modifications. In this sense, it is, in the language of 
Haldane, foundational, and its irrefutability is proved 
by the fact that it is presupposed by the same man 
vho seeks to refute it. This foundational conscious- 
ness is the transcendental self, or, to put it more 
strictly, consciousness h- the self. The two terms are 
perfectly interchangeable, and while adding the terms 
‘ transcendental ’ and ‘ foundational,’ we must not 
fall into the error of thinking that these are adjectives 
of a transcendent substance. In the self, again, there 
is no distinction, because it is the presupposition of 
all distinctions. So, when it is said that the self is 
given in an immediate experience, we must guard 
ourselves against the misleading forms of language. 
In the seif -enjoyment of consciousness, there is no 
distinction of a self from its enjoyment, no difference 
of the revealing from the revealed self, though such 
distinctions and differences are inevitable when we are 
to e3!:fress it in language. 
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One may accept or, again, he may reject Sankara’s 
theory of Maya when it is used in the sense that the 
entire world of plurality, viewed from the standpoint 
of Absointe Experience, is as unreal a stuff as our 
dreams are made of. But everyone must be grateful 
to him for what he has done for shattering the philo- 
sophical prejudices born of language. Philosophical 
controversy has frequently lived on the illusion created 
bv language; our analysis of experience has been often 
influenced by the grammatical forms of the language 
in which we express our thought. And the result is 
that the real forms of existence are supposed to 
correspond with the linguistic forms, and even when 
It is protested that such a correspondence does not 
exist, the critics accept it uncritically and then 
complain that the theory under discussion does not 
carry conviction, The illusion born of language has 
perhaps nowhere created such havocs as in the problem 
of self. Maya, which is defined as consisting essen- 
tially in name and form, acts here as a veritable veil 
covering the true nature of the self, because, in spite 
of aU careful expositions, it becomes difficult for even 
acute thinkers to penetrate the illusory veil of language 
and destroy, to put it in the technical language of 
Indian philosophy, the mkaVpa^crtti. 

Jayanta’s confusion between the perception of self 
and the immediate experience of self is a brilliant 
illustration of the difficulty we are considering here. 
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It has never been denied by the advaita thinkers that 
the self, in order to be described or esprossed in 
conformity with the conditions of discursive under- 
standing, must be described by introducing differences- 
and distinctions into what in reality is above all 
difference and differentiation. The discursive under- 
standing (which is indifferently called Buddhi, 
Vijndna^ and Antakkarana), it has been frequently 
admitted, gives us a describable and explainable self 
But we must not forget that this is only the semblance 
or shadow of the real self; that is, the form of the 
language in which the real self is expressed does not 
correspond to the form in which the self really exists 
But Jayanta, in agreement with the' critics of the 
advaita thinkers, persists in reading the linguistic 
form into the form of the real self, and then complains 
that the self given in immediate experience cannot be 
distinguished from a self which is an object of 
perception. 

Here Jayanta seems to make the same mistake as 
is committed by Descartes. Thomas Hobbes objected 
that Descartes had assumed without proving that the 
thinking substance which exercised thought was the 
spirit, the understanding, or the reason, rather than 
something corporeal.” But “ it does not seem to 
be good reasoning to say: I am exercising thought, 
hence I am thought; or I am using my intellect, hence 
F. 17 
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I am inteilect.’’-*'^ If this type of reasoning is to be 
accepted, then ‘‘ in the same way I might say, I am 
walking; hence I am the walking.” In reply to such 
a criticism, Descartes re-asserts that when he says 
that this is the spirit, he understands by it “not mere 
faculties, but rather what is endowed with the faculty 
of thinking.” Nor is there any “ parity between 
walking and thinking,” he continues, for “ walking 
is usually held to refer only to that action itself, while 
thinking applies now to the action, now to the faculty 
of thinking, and again to that in which the faculty 
exists.” It may be observed that Descartes fails to 
give a satisfactory reply to Hobbes whose doubt was, 
not with regard to the inherence of the attribute of 
thought in a substance, but with regard to the assump- 
tion that this substance was spiritual rather than 
eorporeal. If the substance fell beyond and was some- 
thing apart from thought, Descartes had no ground 
for assuming it to be spiritual, and it was here that 
Hobbes lay his finger. And ultimately, Descartes had 
to admit that it was taken to be a spirit because it was 
a “ requirement forced on us by custom.” Yet, as 
we have seen above, he comes to attach metaphysical 
certitude to thinking alone, in reply to P. Gassendi 
Almost the same difficulty confronts Jayanta 
when he, presumably anticipating objections from an 
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Indian Hobbes, has to prove that knowledge inheres 
in the soul-snbstanoe, and not in the corporeal pot 
which is the object of perception. The only answer 
he can give is that, though consciousness is a mere 
adventitious quality of the soul-substance, yet it 
inheres in this substance alone, because this is how all 
people think {sarval.o'kayrasiddhatTat — Loc. dt) 
And after all, he adds, the nature of the things cannot 
he called in question. 

Thus Jayanta, as little as Descartes, could pierce 
through the veil of linguistic forms, and both posited 
a substance lying behind consciousness, and, conse- 
quent!}^, could oSer no stronger argument for the 
spirituality of the soul-substance than appealing to 
custom and common practice. 

These perplexities of Descartes and Jayanta arose 
ultimately from their attempt to translate knowledge 
■or consciousness in terms of something other than 
itself, and to posit a substance behind what is alone 
irrefutable, namely, consciousness. The conscious 
principle being the most irrepressible logical implicate 
of all experience, it cannot be proved in the same way 
in which the objects are proved or refuted. All proof 
and refutation pertain to the things which can he at 
least doubted; that is, they are relevant only in respect 
of, in the language of the Vedanta, .t^e adventitious 
things (agantiiha), and not in respect of what is pre- 
supposed by all proof and disproof istayamsiddha). 
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Sankara, therefore, seems to be altogether right when 
he dubs as dullards those who think that whatever 
exists can be known by proofs and whatever does not 
exist cannot be proved because it is like the horns of 
a hare.””** The logical implicates of experience defy 
this ordinary type of proof. The conscious self, in 
other words, was wrongly supposed by the non- 
advaita thinkers as one object among other objects 
requiring the same kind of proof, or as frameija, 
as the hTyaya philosophers put it Once it was 
assumed that the self was on the same level with 
bther things in respect of proof and disproof, they 
differed from one another as to the nature oE the proof 
Most of the Nyaya philosophers supposed that the self 
was proved through inference from the cognition, 
pleasure, pain, etc., which were alone directly known 
through introspection. Others, such as 'Udyotakaia,. 
appealed to direct introspection as the source of our 
knowledge of the self. Thus unnecessary dust was 
raised by their assumption of a soul-substance behind 
knowledge, though the reality of this fact of knowd- 
edge was never denied by any of them. 

But neither inference nor introspection is capable 
of proving the reality of the conscious self, for the 
simple reason that the self is not’ a thing in the demo- 
cracy of things. What introspection can guarantee 

Commenfari/ on the Kenopam^ad, Part HI 
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is the reality of pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, 
because they are objects; but the self as foundational 
consciousness, as the universal logical implicate of all 
known things, cannot be grasped as an object. That 
for "which my entire world han a meaning, that in the 
light of which my universe shines, cannot be objectified 
and perceived in the same way in which the cow or the 
tree is perceived. Self-consciousness is not, therefore, 
the conscionsness of the self as an object given in 
introspection; and Hume as well as his Indian pie- 
■decessors, the Buddhists, failed to find it in the flux 
of mental states, because they wanted to know it as a 
definite type of object among other objects. 

The puzzles born of the assumption that the self 
is an object known through introspection are well 
illustrated by the infinite regress which develops as 
50 on as the problem of self-knowledge is faced square- 
ly When I know the pot, knowledge arises from the 
mechanical contact between the seif and the pot, and 
the result is that the pot is known. But, as the self, 
hypothesi, cannot manifest itself, it must require 
another contact between itself as an object and the 
s-elf as the knower, and so on ad infinitum. Thus, 
the birth of an infinite number of contacts together 
with the ever-receding self makes it impossible to 
know the self in a particular act of introspection. It 
leads reahy to agnosticism. 
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The case does not materially improve when 
Prabhakara, in order to avoid the infinite regress, 
urges that the self is revealed by knowledge, not as an 
object, but as a subject, and that knowledge is known, 
not as something known, but simply as knowledge 
It is difficult even to put any intelligible meaning into 
such assertions. Knowledge requires, according to 
this position, some kind of proof (he., it is a 
prameya), yet we are warned against taking it to be 
something known (samvedya). Similarly, when 
knowledge is supposed to reveal simultaneously itself, 
the subject, and the object, we are asked to think of 
the subject as revealed, yet warned against taking 
the revealed subject as an object. But such a demand 
is evidently as absurd as that of James Ward who 
would expect us to believe that experience is a relation 
between subject and object, and urge at the same 
time that the subject is within experience, though it 
cannot be known as an object. In fact, both 
Prabhakara and Ward must lead one to the agnostic 
position that the self cannot be knowm at all, though 
both would perhaps repudiate this charge. 

If we add to this the supposition that knowledge 
inheres in the soul, and that inherence is a relation 
requiring two terms, as urged by the Nyaya-Vai^esika 
thinkers, then the well-known criticism of relation, 
which Sankara levelled against such a position, and 
which has been made familiar to us hy Bradley, seems 
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to be unanswerable You have either to admit, it 
is urged, ‘ ^that the relation itself is Joined by a certain 
relation to the two terms which are related, and then 
that relation will again require a new relation, and 
you will thus be compelled to postulate an infinite 
series of relations; or else you will have to maintain 
that the relation is not Joined by any relation to the 
terms which it binds together, and from that will 
result the dissolution of the bond which connects the 
two terms of the relation 

Thus, the mechanical theory of knowledge leads 
from all sides to the regressus ad infinitum {ana- 
vasthafrasaiiga), which, as rightly held by Bradley, 
is an unremoved contradiction."'- 


51 S.B II'. 1. 18, and II. 2. 13. Compare Bradley, Appear, 
ance an-d Reality, pp, 18 and 28, 

5-^ An interesting' example of cutting tie Gordian tnot 
by side-tracking tie real issue is furnished by I. Ward, While 
Prablaikara sees a contradiction in the infinite regress and 
attempts to remove it. Ward refuses to laeknorrledge any 
difiiculty in tie indefinite regress and observes tiat tlongl 
W6 may read tie limit of our eiiperience in reflexion, yet, 
“there is no absurdity in supposing a conscicusness more 
evolved and explicit than our self-consciousne^^s,'’ that is, 
“a God-consciousness, as the veritable limit of all.” — 
Psychological Principles, p- 372. But if the infinite regress 
is admitted to be inseparable from human self-consciousness, 
it is no explanation of the diffirulty to push it forward and 
say that somehow it is resolved in a consciousness higher 
than human consciousness. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ABSOLUTE CONSCIOUSNESS 

The position we have so far reached under the 
guidance of Saiikara, Kant, Green, Haldane, and 
Bradley is that an unchanging, unobjectifiable, 
immediate, consciousness must be postulated for 
explaining the poorest type ofLnowledge and the facts 
of experience. Truth emerges from mutual supple- 
mentation and correction of different interpretations of 
experience; and it is, therefore, necessary, for a 
further development of our position, to examine its 
strength in resolving some of the difficulties that have 
been repeatedly pointed out by the critics of modern 
absolutism which in many respects, as we have seen 
above, is an nnconscious exposition of the advaita 
•doctrine d 


p ior instance, Bradley’s doctrine of immediate ex- 
perience has pro'vohed much criticism, and, therefore, to 
depend upon Bradley rrould he like leaning upon a broken 
reed. One ol the most cautious examinations of Bxadiev’s 
theory has been recently furnished by Prof. 0. Watts 
Lunningham in llie Idealistic Arguvient in Rece?t,t British 
end American Philoso-pTiy, -^. 382-407, His contentions 
peem, on the -whole, not unjustifiable; and it will be, there- 
from position may be kept free 

t^piience’^^^^ difficulties in the theory of immediate 
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Bradley’s snpra-relational immediate experience 
in whiciL the experienced and the experience are 
one,” and Prof. Alexander’s formnlation of the 
knowledge of mind as an enjoyment which is an 
'‘‘experienced experiencing,” are, as we have contend' 
ed in the last chapter, unexpected confirmations of the 
advaita theory of self from the realistic and the 
idealistic quarters respectively. Its further elabora- 
tion may now be attempted through Sankara’s theory 
of the Absolute; and it will meidentally dissipate the 
wide-spread illusion that the advaita Absolute is an 
altogether transcendent Principle, sitting, like an 
oriental potentate, out of all connections with onr 
finite experiences. Such a transcendent Absolute may 
inspire the sentiments of adoration and admiration 
like a colossal marble structure, but what it caimot 
precisely do is to serve as an explanatory principle of 
our finite experience. 

We must resist here the temptation to examine 
the current view that Sankara’s position was essen- 
tially anticipated by the Buddhistic idealists, and 
that “looked at from that point of view* there would 
be very little which could be regarded as original in 
Sankara.”' There can be no two opinions in respect 
of the fact that some Buddhists, such as, AsVaghose, 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, Sthiramati, and others, were 


^ Di. S. N, Das Gupta, Indian Idealism, p, 195. 
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eminent absolutists who taught a type of monistic* 
philosophy that cannot be easily distinguished from 
that of Sankara. Particularly, the Vijua-ptimatia 
of Vasubandhu can be hardly distinguished from the 
Brahman of Sankara. In fact, nd philosopher can 
expound an entirely original doctrine without being 
indebted' in any way to his predecessors. The 
originality of a philosopher consists in his capacity 
for an intelligent .appropriation of the previously 
formulated doctrines and their development in nevr 
directions, rather than in shooting a new bullet from 
a newly manufactured pistol. But when it is remark- 
ed th^t “Sankara does not try to prove philosophically 
the existence of the pure self as distinct from all other 
things,” and that he “is satisfied in showing” it to 
be the teaching of the Upanisads, it may not be easy 
for everyone to subscribe to this view.® Such a 
remark, though made by many modern orientalists, 
requires justification at least in view of the contrary 
opinion of P. Deussen that Sankara “ makes a far 
‘more extensive use ” of philosophical reflection as an 
aid than might appear from his anti-rational 
expressions, and that it is “ not merely theological, 
but also in the highest degree philosophical.”^ It is 

2 Ihul-, p. 163. and History of Indum Hhilosopliy 1, 
p. 435, 

* The System of the Vedonta, p 96. Dr. Das Gupta 
appears to attach much impoitance to the opinions o£ such 
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true that he does sometimes claim the privilege of 
flouting logic by appealing to the Upanisads; but the 
philosophical analysis that is avoided at one place is 
supplied at another. The Absolute, he says explicityv 
is not to be realised through mere scriptural texts, on 
the contrary, it can be understood only through the 
threefold stage of authority, reasoning, and contem- 
plation.® Even in his principal work, the object of 
the Vedanta is said at the beginning to be to prove the 
identity of the individual self with the Absolute. 
because there are conflicting opinions on the nature 
of the self. And all the nbn-advaita theories may be 
jefuted, as he says explicitly, indefendently of the 
s^Ofiftural textsd The fact is that the Vedanta, far 
from faring without logic, has to remove “all doubts, 
arising out of conflicting opinions ” (rifi-ati'pat- 
tya^ankd) as a necessary part of its discipline, even 
when the scriptures fail to provide appropriate texts 
The very first thing to be noted in expounding 
Sankara’s theory of Absolute Self is the contrast 
which his method of approach oflers to that of modern 

cJiolart, as Dr. Tb. Htcherbatsky 'wiio has supposed that 
Sankara “does not accept the authority of logic as .3 means 
t)f cogmising the Adisolute, tut he deems it a privilege of the 
^^edanta to fare without logic since he has Revelation to fall 
lack npon .“ — The Conception of BuddhUt Tlirvana, p. 38., 

^ ?>fsnyathd .ii-avanannatrena — Com- on the Brh. Z'p. IY„ 

2, 5. 

® Iha tu vdkyani rapeksah etc. S B II. 2. 1, 
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absolutism. In the latter, the finite self is a self- 
-discrepant reality which forces thought to transcend 
It, the finite self, that is, has no logical stability, 
though it is the highest reality, the most consistent 
reality, among the finite things of the world. The 
Absolute, on the other hand, is a perfect system, a 
perfectly consistent whole, and, as such, it is the 
resting place of thought, it is the Idea in which 
thought finds its fullest satisfaction. In sharp contrast 
with this method of approach, Sankara seeks ^ to 
discover the Absolute, not by transcending the finite 
self, but by a deeper analysis of the self in us which 
is erroneously taken to be anything less than the 
Absolute; it is, in other words, ' the method of dis- 
•covering the Absolute by removing the erroneous 
notions about our self which, though in fact the 
Absolute, is falsely taken to be finite and relative 
The Absolute, he says, exists and is real in the highest 
sense, because it is the self in us which none can deny ^ 
The latter does not possess a particular degree of 
1 eality, as distinct from the former, but it ^5 the 
highest reality. There is essentially no distinction 
hetween the two; and, consequently, the problem which 
a philosopher must set to himself in respect of the 
Absolute is, not to prove the Absolute from the 
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lelatiwe, but to account for the rise of the relative- 
fiom the Absolute. 

In view of this contrast of the advaita methoi 
With that of modern absolutism, it will be evident that 
what we have so far said about the foundational con- 
sciousness is as much true of the finite self as of the 
Alisolute Self. If the finite self is essentially an un- 
changing, immediate non-objectifiable, consciousness 
the same must be true of the Absolute Self. Hence 
an exposition of the x\bsolute wnll necessarily mean 
a further development and clarification of the principle- 
of unchanging immediate, consciousness 

The Absolute Self, for Sankara, may be negatively 
defined as that which is diametrically opposed to an 
object, it has none of the characteristics which belong- 
to the objects. It is neither a quality, nor a substance, 
neither a cause nor an effect; neither the creator nor 
the created; in fact ail categories are applicable to the 
world of objects, and not to the Absolute. All 
categories are relational, and, therefore, are inappli- 
cable to what is non-relational. But this must not be 
interpreted as leading to the doctrine that the 
Absolute is pure nothing, a mere thing-in-itself in the 
Kantian sense. The agnostic’s Keality is in fact a 
self -contradictory reality, if it can be called a reality 
at all, it falls entirely beyond our human faculties, 
inconceivable, unthinkable, and perfectly unknowable 
Thus, as we have remarked frequently, Sankara's 
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■doctrine of self is one wMcti is developed by a careful 
avoidance of the opposite fallacies of pan-objectivism 
and agnosticism. On the one hand, he is anxious to 
■emphasise that the self is distinct from the not-self as 
light is distinct from darkness, that the conditions 
under which the objects stand are inapplicable to the 
subject. But lest the self should be misunderstood as 
;a pure nothing, he adds, sometimes immediately, that 
what is thus beyond the conditions of the knowable 
^objects is our very self. The self in this sense is said 
to be beyond the known and above the unknown. 

Most of the self -theories, either in India, or the 
TVest, have succumbed to pan-objectivism; while those 
which have successfully -withstood this fatal material- 
istic tendency have lost themselves in mysticism and 
^agnosticism. Some of these we have examined in the 
-foregoing pages; but to do it exhaustively would be 
neither possible within the limits of this work nor 
necessary for our purpose What must have been 
■clear by now is that no theory of self can stand logical 
scrutiny if it fails to avoid these two extremes of 
pan- objectivism and agnosticism. The self, as we have 
urged, is a reality which is both nndefinable and 
undeniable. This peculiar character of the self has 
been missed x>artly because it has been supposed that 
-whatever is undefinable must be also unintelligible and 
■n, pure nothing, and largely because the very 
grammatical forms of the language in which we are 
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to express our thought have encouraged the concep- 
tion of a self as something like the table or the chair, 
or, as a man looking, to put it after an Indian philo- 
sopher, through the windows of the sense-organs. 

But we have seen very clearly that the self is not 
something like a table possessing different qualities of 
hardness, colour, and weight; it is, in other words, a 
reality that cannot be brought under the categoiies of 
substance and attribute; on the contrary, the self is 
consciousness, and not a substance possessing con- 
sciousness. And it should be. therefore, clear why it 
must be both undefinable as well as undeniable. That 
it is undeniable seems to be so evident a fact that any 
imposing array of dialectical weapons for proving it 
would look like wasting philosophical ingenuity on a 
trifle. You may deny or doubt everything, as Sankara 
and Descartes urged, but you cannot deny the fact of 
consciousness. 

As for the other alternative, it will be enough to 
lemember Sankara’s analysis of definition which 
always consists in bringing what is defined under a 
generic unity with specific difference through the 
attributes by which it is differentiated from other 
things belonging to the same genus. But conscious- 
ness cannot be so defined inasmuch as it is the ultimate 
presupposition of all knowable objects. Whatever is 
known, as we have observed repeatedly, must be 
presented to consciousness, and in this sense” it is the 
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universal presupposition of all things and of all inter- 
objective relations In order to be defined, conscious- 
ness must be brought under a higher genus, and also- 
differentiated from things other than itself belonging 
to the same genus. But this would he to contradict 
the assertion that it is the ultimate presupposition of 
all knowable objects. It will also commit ourselves to* 
the absurd position that consciousness has an attribute 
by which it may be distinguished from things othei 
than itself. Once, therefore, jt is admitted thafe con- 
sciousness is sui generis, it must also be conceded that 
It cannot be defined in the ordinary way. It may be 
very interesting to note here that at least one of the- 
modern philosophers has -come to admit the essential 
truth of our contentions. Thinking as well as know- 
ing, willing and desiring, it has been remarked by 
J Cook Wilson, are activities of consciousness 
“This, therefore, is a case where the ordinary idea of 
definition is not applicable. Ordinary definition is a 
statement of the general kind (genus) to which th"= 
thing to be defined belongs and of the characteristics 
of the particular sort (species), that is the differentia- 
tion of the kind (genus), to which the thing to be 
defined belongs.”^ The process of definition, it is 
further remarked, must end in something “which 
cannot be defined, in the given sense of definition, or 


Statement and Inference, p. - 38 , 
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the process would never end. Definition in fact itself 
presupposes the ending of the process in elements which 
cannot be themselves defined, in so-called ultimate 
distinctions explicable from themselves alone. This 
does not leave our notions indefinite, because the nature 
of such imdefinable universals is perfectly definite and 
is apprehended by us in the particular instances of 
them,” 

How far these remarks of Wilson on the natnie 
of consciousness are but a confirmation of the views we 
have so far explained is too clear to require any special 
comment. It is of the nature of the undefinabie 
universals which are yet perfectly definite, and intelli- 
gible. To ask to define consciousness, therefore, 
Wilson continues, would be to commit “the fallacy of 
asking an unreal question, a question which is such in 
verbal form only and to which no real questioning in 
thought can correspond ” In professing to explain, 
therefore, such a term as consciousness, the result will 
be “identical statements, for we should use in our 
explanation the very notion we professed to explam, 
disguised perhaps by a change of name or by the 
invention of some new term, say cognition or some 
similar imposture.” Wilson then concludes; “Our 
experience of knowing then being the presupposition 
of any enquiry we undertake, we cannot make knowing 
itself a subject of enquiry in the sense of askiag what 
knowing is.” 

F. 18 
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Here we fiad an excellent formulation, from an 
unexpected quarter, of the essentials of our contentions 
about the foundational character of consciousness, as 
well as about its undefinable nature. Incidentally, it 
exposes the fallacy of presentationism which clings to 
the unwarranted assumption that whatever is real 
must be a definable object of thought. The truth is 
that Eeality is wider than the world of definable 
objects, though Kant supposed that it was limited to 
what he called the phenomenal world The categories 
are certainly applicable to the objects of experience 
alone, but from this it does not follow that whatever 
does not conform to them- must necessarily be a mere 
'x.’ Kant could not catch the self and turned round 
and round it in a perpetual circle, because he wanted 
to catch it, like the empiricists, as a definable object. 
His assumption here was identical with that of the 
rational psychologists whom he was criticising. The 
self, again, does not reduce itself to something 
“completely empty of ail content,” simply on the 
ground that it is not conformable to the categories. 
It is true, says Sankara, that by ‘ the known ’ we 
mean whatever is .the object of special knowledge,, 
and as all such objects can be known somewhere, to 
some extent and by someone, and so forth, the whole 
world is meant by the term ‘ the knovm.' ” But .the 
self is something entirely different {anyadeva). Trom 
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this we must not conclude that it is unknown.^ The 
objects must conform to the categories of genus, action, 
etc. {jdti, Jcriya, etc.) But the self cannot be un- 
known simply because it does not conform to the 
categories; and to draw such a conclusion would be as 
absurd as that of a man “who fails to see, though 
near, the existence of himself, which completes the 
number, when closely engaged in counting the persons 
other than himself.”^® 

The empiricists like Locke, James and the Indian 
realists who tried to discover the self through in- 
ti ospection made a similarly futile attempt. Is not 
the self, asks Sankara, known at all, and, if so, does 
not the scripture contradict itseK when it says; “You 
should not try to know the thinker of thought and the 
knower of knowledge Certainly, Sankara replies, 
this would be contradictory “if he is to be directly 
perceived like joy, etc.”“ But the self is neither an 
object of external nor of internal perception, yet its 
reality cannot be denied. 

Enough perhaps has been said in explication of 
the undefinability of the seif as consciousness. But 
this fact does not make it unintelligible through human 
faculties; we need not appeal to any extra-human or 


® Com. on the Kenopanisad I. 3. 

Com, on the Tait, Up. BrahmotbaUl. ■ 
Surmnary of the Ch. lY. of the Ait, Up, 
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extraordinary intuition for understanding tlie nature 
of consciousness. Because it is perfectly intelligible, 
though undefinable. It will help a further clarifica- 
tion of the nature of the self if we now turn to 
Sankara's explanation of the Absolute or Brahman, 
and, we believe, it will be clear that consciousness is not 
only immediate in the sense that it is ever known 
though not known as an object, but it is necessarily 
absolute. In this sense, if the self is given in an 
immediate experience, it is also an Absolute Immediate 
Experience.^” 

The Absolute, we must repeat, is not, for Sankara, 
something essentially different from the self which we 
know immediately, and, consequently, the method of 
establishing its reality is that of a further analysis of 
our ovm self which is consciousness. The contrast of 
the advaita conception of the difference between the 
individual self and the Absolute with that of the 
Hegelian idealists may be very well seen from the 


- It miay be noted that the advaita term ‘aparokadnubhuU’ 
oes not necessarily mean mystic intuition, or an extraordinary 

■tke leligious ecstasy. Sankara 
-wotI ^ f^arohai at the very beginning of his principal 

farm ’ sense of immediate experience. The 

^ immediate perception not arisim. 

from the senses. But it is also used in a wider sense to 
elude immediate sense-perception as well as any other tvue 
of immediate knowledge not orginating from ^he senS 
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remarks of an Indian Hegelian. In spite of the 
divergence of opinion on a number of subjects connect- 
ed with Hegehs philosophy, we are told by Dr, Hiralal 
Haidar, the leading exponents of absolutism agree that 
the Absolute is a concrete whole, it is “ the unitv 
which realises itselj in the differences;'" and not a 
unity in which all differences are lost. But how do 
we come to posit the reality of such an Absolute \ The 
logic of this type of absolutism, it is replied, lies in the 
conviction that the conception of an individual includ- 
mg in its knowledge the whole of Eeality which at the 
same time it excludes is not a satisfying concept “It 
IS a contradictory conception pointing to the solution 
of it in the inclusion of the individuals in a wider 
unity, where it and other selves like it come together 
and are commingled without loss of their indi- 
viduality.”^® The finite is supposed to be a “contra- 
dictory self,” though it resolves the greater contradic- 
tions which are in the not-seives, such as matter, when 
regarded in abstraction from the finite self. Nothing 
can be external to consciousness; but as consciousness 
exists through its opposition to the ‘ other.' which it 
at the same time annuls, and as the unity of my con- 
sciousness does not exercise this double function 
completely, there must be an Absolute Unity. 

In .view of a strong tendency in contemporary 
Indian philosophy to obscure the difference between 

?ieo-Hegelianism, p. 466 - 
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modern idealism and the advalta absolutism, it will 
be useful to follow Dr. Haidar’s formulation of the 
former a little further. The Absolute, he adds, is not 
a mere aggregate, it is a conscious organic unity, and 
though not personal as man is personal, it is super- 
personal, because it must be conscious or ratber a self- 
conscious unity realised in the self-consciousness of 
each individual. The absolutists before McTaggart, 
it is continued, did not emphasise the fact that the 
self-differentiations of the Absolute are themselves 
persons. McTaggart, on the other hand, while rightly 
emphasising that each of the differentiations of the 
Absolute must be a spirit, shrinks from the position 
that the Absolute must be a person. The Absolute, 
we are told in another context, is not the “synthesis 
of finite experiences; it is the finite selves, on the 
contrary, which arise out of the limitation of the 
Absolute life and experience.”^* Our knowledge of 
the Absolute, however, is bound to be imperfect, yet 
it is a ‘ ‘necessary corollary of Hegel's theory” that the 
Absolute, as a harmonious Whole cannot ,be other than 
biissfol Thus, the True, the Good, the Beautiful— 

this must ever remain the fittest description of the 
Absolute.”*^ 

dear that Dr. Haidar’s difference 

p. 117, 
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from tlie other British Hegelians oentre® round the 
problem of personality, but he agrees with them in 
respect of the main outlines of the nature of the 
Absolute and that of the finite self, and he clearly 
shows why thought must transcend the finite self and 
find satisfaction in an Absolute Experience. “The 
basis of my thought,” he admits, “is undoubtedly 
Hegelian,” though it has been modified in later years d® 
It is evident then that there is a deep chasm between 
the advaita absolutism and its modern type. Immediate 
experience is the very heart of Sankara’s absolutism, 
whereas Hegel would never tolerate pure immediacy 
in absolutism, and this was at the root of his well- 
known criticism of the iinmittelbares Wissen of 
-Jacobi. It is true that there was a stage in the 
development of Hegel’s thought when he accepted as 
the ultimate criterion of truth some type of immediacy 
to which reason was supposed to be unable to rise, 
but this was only a stage, which he overgrew, and as 
a result, he broke off his friendship with Schelling 
The strength of Hegelian idealism is in its conception 
of the concrete universal, the mediated unity, whereas 
Sankara’s absolutism is nothing if it is shorn of 
immediate experience.. Other interesting points of 
■difference will suggest themselves automatically as we 
proceed to expound his doctrine of the Absolute SeK. 
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One of tlie places where Sankara formulates 
clearly his doctrine of the Absolute is the Brahmahalh 
of the Tait. Uf. The Absolute {Brahman), he starts 
by saying, is Existence, Knowledge, and Infinity. 
These, however, are not attributes of the Absolute, 
they are rather the Absolute itself ; they do not define 
the Absolute in the ordinary sense of the term 
‘ definition.’ Because definition which is always 
through generic unity and specific difference cannot 
be applied to what is not a finite thing among other 
finite things, like the blue lotus. Yet just as Space 
^dkdsa) may be indirectly indicated by giving its 
peculiarity, when e.g., it is said that the space is what 
gives room, the Brahman, also may be defined in this 
sense by the three indicative terms. These three 
indicative epithets, It is said as a warning against 
possible misinterpretations, are not to be taken as 
three distinct categories: they do not indicate the 
Absolute when taken severally, but they can indicate 
it only “by virtue of their combined connotation in 
which the meaning of each controls, and is controlled 
by, the meaning of the other. That is, though each 
of these categories is ordinarily used independently 
of the other, yet, they, when used in their combined 
connotation, may differentiate the Absolute from all 
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finite things, like the blue lotus. It is true that the- 
Absolute is indescribable; but, in spite of this, it may 
be indirectly described by using the highest categories, 
of thought when the latter are not taken in their indi- 
vidual meanings. 

We do not intend to discuss here how far 
Sankara's interpretation of the agnostic tendency of 
some of the expressions of the Upanisads is more or 
less true than that of the other non-advaita thinkers^ 
such as .Ramanuja; nor need we raise here the interest- 
ing problem of the comparative faithfulness of 
Sankara and Ramanuja respectively to the philo- 
sophical significance of the Vedanta Sutra of 
Badarayapa. What is clear from the above explana- 
tions by Sankara of the Upanisadic agnosticism is that 
he was not an agnostic in the same sense as Kant oi 
Spencer. And a little exposition of his contentions 
will show the profundity of his philosophical insight 
as well as the baselessness of the common charge that 
his absolutism offers no aid for any new interpretation 
of experience. 

Being, like knowledge, is foundational; it is as 
meaningless to deny existence or being, as to refute 
consciousness or knowing. The attempt to contrast 
being with non-being presupposes the existence of non- 
being, much as the attempt to contrast knowledge with 
Ignorance presupposes that ignorance’ is known. In. 
this sense, being is as irrepressible a category as con- 
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sciousBess. Even illusions and dreams exist, and li 
these are unreal, the very contrast between the real 
;and the unreal would be impracticable without their 
eommon basis in the category of being. A real 
appearance, that is, can be distinguished from an 
illusory or mere appearance, like the dream-experience, 
only in so far as the category of being is immanent in 
both. Being in this sense “ is the root of the universe, 
and all these creatures — ^movable and immovable — * 
have their root in Being; and not only have they their 
root in Being, but during their continuance too, they 
reside in Being, much as apart from the clay, the jar 
does not exist. It is true that the dream- 
experiences are unreal in comparison with our waking 
•experience, “the objects perceived in dreams are false 
for the awakened man,” but “the falsity is hot by 
itself, but only in comparison with waking cognition ’ * 
Even when some experiences are condemned as false, 
they are false “ only in their character of specific 
forms; in their character of pure Being, these too are 
true.”^^ 

Modern thought is already familiar with such 
arguments. Green, for instance, remarks that “the 
illusive appearance, as opposed to the reality, of any 
event is what that event really is not ; but at the same 
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time it really is something/’^® Green, therefore, warns 
against the crude logic of Plato in supposing that 
there are objects which stand in the same relation to 
ignorance as to knowledge, and other objects which 
stand in a corresponding relation to mere opinion; the 
distinction of the real from the unreal is, therefore, 
“ a distinction between one particular reality and 
another.’'-^ It is true that “we may confuse the two 
kinds of object. We may take what is really of the 
one kind to be really of the other. But this is not a 
-confusion of the real with the unreal. The ceiy 
-confusion itself, the mistake of supposing what is 
related in one way to be related in another, has its own 
reality. It has its history, its place in the develop- 
ment of a man’s mind, its causes and effects; and, as 
so determined, it is as real as anything else.” It is 
thus in vain, concludes Green, “ that we seek to define 
the real by finding, either in the work of the mind or 
elsewhere, an unreal to which it may be opposed ” 
All things, in the language of Sankara, are in this 
sense rooted in being, have their cause in being, and 
rest on and reside in being.-^ 

In view of this foundational character of Being 
which is emphasised by Sankara, it will be surely doing 

Prolegomena , p. 27. 
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a grave injustice to Mm to say that both Sankara and 
Nagarjuna strike on the same rock, as both “explain 
experience in such a way that the experience to be 
explained has no longer any reality / ’ But, continues 
jSir Thomas, though experience has to be denied 
explicitly, “ yet the experience itself is the basis of 
the negative conclusion." The real difference between 
Sankara and Nagarjuna or Candrakirti has been 
rightly emphasised by Dr. Das Gupta? in so far as he 
points out that, for Nagarjuna, the appearance of the 
world “ is like the appearance of mirages or dreams 
wNich have no reality of their own, but still present an 
objective appearance of reality. Though the world, 
according to Nagarjuna and Candrakirti, has only a 
relative truth, yet ‘ ‘ there is no reality on which these 
appearances rest of are imposed.” But Sankaia 
differed from the Buddhists at this place; both 
Gaudapada and §ahkara think that “ even false 
creations must have some basis in truth. If th^n 
the originality of Sankara consisted in this “ funda- 
mental doctrine ” that “ there was one reality, the 
Brahman,” this, we believe, was no mean originality, 
as Dr. Das Gupta seems to think. The compie- 
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hension of the foundational character of Being is one 
of the greatest achievements of modern idealism, 
Being, as rightly urged by Hegel, is immanent tn all 
other categories, however poor and indeterminate it 
might be in comparison with the other categories. In- 
spite of their fundamental differences in other respects, 
gankara and Hegel are so far in agreement with each 
other that Being is the most irrepressible category of 
ail things. 

The foundational character of Being is contrast- 
ed in another context with the concept of being in the 
other systems of philosophy. Existence or Being, it 
is urged, is pure, subtle, undefinable, all-pervading, 
one, taintless, indivisible, knowledge.®^ It is not a 
class-concept, as held by the .Vais'esika thinkers. It 
is true that they accept being as a class-concept 
pervading substances, qualities, actions, etc. But 
they miss the foundational character of Being inas- 
much as they accept a doctrine of causation according 
to which every effect is a new creation which did not 
exist in the cause. Such a view of causation (known 
technically as the asatkuryavaday, to explain 
Sankara’s meaning, arises out of the confusion between 
the ultimate presupposition of all knowable things and 
the empirical concept of being. “Nor do they admifi 
of the reality of a single Being.” In other words, the 
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category of being, as a universal, must be one, while 
the empirical concept of being, as a class-concept, is 
abstracted from the actually perceived things. 

Agaih, the Naiyayikas hold that " the reality is 
both being and non-being,” one being the contradictory 
of the other; while the Buddhists do not admit of anv 

ii 

other reality except the negation of being. ;§ahkara s 
criticism of the Buddhistic doctrine of pure negation 
brings out clearly the meaning of his theory of founda- 
tional being. “ If the nihilists contend that prior to 
creation, there was a mere negation of being, how is it 
that they speak of it as existing prior to creation, and 
being one only, without a second, asserting thereby its 
relations with time and number V' Again, the theory 
of pure negation would amount to the denial of “the 
existence of the theoriser himself.” It may no doubt 
be retorted that all apparent beings are due to a 
mistake {samnirti)-, but “what is this mistake itself? 
Is it an entity or a non-entity?” If the mistake be a 
non-entity, its existence cannot be proved by any 
example. So it must he admitted that “ the fact of 
Being never ceases.” And even when it is said that 
the idea of the clay is; the cause of the idea of the pr 
{e.g., by the Buddhist idealists), it must be admitted 
that ‘ ‘only an existing idea of clay is the cause of the 
existing idea of the jar. 'Being in this sense is an 
ultimate category, and eTen an efEect coining out of a 
cause must so far be called “being in another form,” 
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much as the different things produced from the cla^, 
though differing among themselves, are yet '‘the same 
in respect of the clay.” 

Thus, to put it briefly, the category of being is an 
ultimate and universal category presupposed by all 
conceivable things, including the concepts of substance, 
attribute, cause, effect, idea, illusion, and error. The 
Absolute, therefore, far from being a transcendent 
Principle out of all relation to the world of our 
experience, is immanent through and through in all 
that exists. It is not a mere class-concept, nor is it 
an empirical concept’ limited in its application to one 
group of things to the exclusion of another group. It 
IS the immanent principle which is so foundational 
that no conceivable entity can stand without it. Some 
of the problems which arise here must be considered 
below. Meanwhile, it will be useful to consider 
Sankara’s doctrine of the Absolute as Infinite. 

Infinity, for Sankara, is three-fold; namely, 
infinity in respect of time, infinity in respect of space, 
and infinity in respect of substance. A finite thing 
may be either limited in time, or limited in space, or, 
again, it may be limited by the existence of something 
external to itself. The Absolute, on the contrary, is 
neither limited in space or time nor by something 
distinct from itself. Hence, the infinity of the Self is 
the highest type of infinity, and its truth is the highest 
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truth.-® tepace, for example, has a kind of infinity, 
in so far as all particular spaces are within one un- 
limited space; but it cannot be called infinite in respect 
of time and substance. (Ncitu hd.lo.tasG<i o/fiantyaM 
Gastutaica akasasya.) The infinity of the Absolute 
is, therefore, not like the spatial infinity. A finite 
thing, on the other hand, is always limited by the 
existence of things different from itself. {Bhinnam 
M Tostu mstviantaTasyanto bkaDati.) “It is the 
existence of a thing different from a given thing that 
limits the latter.” Every object of thought is limited 
by that other object from which thought turns away; 
as, for instance, “ our knowledge of the cow is reflect- 
ed away from our knowledge of the horse, and conse- 
quently the concept of cow is limited by the concept of 
horse ” Such limitations are not applicable to the 
Absolute. 

From these explanations of the nature of the 
Absolute, as offered by Sankata, arises a rather 
puzzling question which is not brought to the 
prominence it deserves in modern philosophy. That 
each category has implicit in it an ‘ other ’ is a 
recognised tenet of modern absolutism. It is also 
admitted that the objects that are opposed to each 
other presuppose a common basis or unity underlying 
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the opposition But do these rules of detenniuate 
knowledge apply to the Absolute ^ Here we arrive at 
the parting of the way between modern absolutism 
and its earlier type. Bor the former, all knowledge, 
including the Absolute Experience, is a whole, a unity - 
m-difference. The Absolute, according bo it, is a 
Spiritual Principle which expresses itself in the 
different parts, and not a bare identity that excludes 
all difference. The Infinite, therefore, is a concrete 
universal which manifests or realises itself in the finite 
individuals. 

For Sankara, on the contrary, the rules of deter- 
minate knowledge are inapplicable to the Absolute, 
because their application would mean that the Absolute 
has something different from itself belonging to a 
common genus with it, and that the Absolute has an 
attribute by which it is differentiated from the other 
■ something.’ The ultimate unity, therefore, must be, 
for Sankara, what J. Cook Wiilson calls an undefinable 
universal. This position, however, develops another 
puzzle. “"Words signify counter-realities in the 
objective world.”-® The discursive understanding 
{Buddhi) comprehends everything through specific 
lelations of it to things different from itself. How 
can, then, the Absolute be even named ? To name is 
to differentiate and delimit, but to delimit the Absolute 
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IS to bring it under relations. We are thus caught on 
the horns of a dilemma. Either the Absolute is some- 
thing that can be named and talked about; in this 
case, it cannot be absolutely beyond all relational 
categories. Or, it may be taken as being above all 
relations, an ejis absolute indeterminatum, and as 
such, beyond all speech and thought, in that case, 
there can be no philosophical discourse about the 
Absolute, for, like Kant's Thing-in-itself, it can then 
neither be proved nor disproved 

The former alternative is accepted by many 
modern absolutists, while the latter has been favoured 
by some Buddhist absolutists. The modem idealists, 
in spite of their internal differences, draw their 
inspiration from the Hegelian tenet that Pure Being 
IS Pure Nothing, that is, existence, when divorced 
from character, is indistinguishable from a mere 
naught. The Absolute, therefore, it is insisted, must 
be in some sense a determinate Being. The Buddhist 
absolutists, on the other hand, found that whatever 
was determinate was relative, and, consequently, a 
determinate Absolute would be a relative Absolute 
which was a contradiction in terms. The result was 
that they condemned as futile all reasoned discourse 
on the Absolute. Not only this, but they sometimes 
gave themselves up to universal scepticism and declar- 
ed that all logical or reasoned knowledge was 
altogether futile and purposeless, and if they them- 
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selves were drawn into a logical retutation of a given 
thesis, the reason was not that they had any definite 
position of their own, hut because this was necessary 
for convincing an unwise public of the futility of all 
logical disquisitions. Thus, for instance, Candrakhti, 
the distinguished exponent of ISTagarjuna, had to 
prescribe silence as the only wise course for a philo- 
sopher, and this might be taken as the reductio ad 
absurdiim of extreme scepticism represented also by 
the Greek sceptic, Pyrrho. 

The anti-agnostic tendency of Hegel, as well as 
the agnostic attitude of the Buddhist absolutists, 
despite their antithetical outlooks, have implicit m 
them a common assumption, namely, that everything 
which is real for us must be either determinate and 
definable or pure nothing. Prom this identical assump- 
tion, mutually contradictory conclusions are drawn by 
Hegel and Niagarjuna respectively. The logical 
method is apotheosized by the former and anathe- 
matized by the latter; but both leave the initial assump- 
tion unquestioned and unchallenged. 

The strength of Hegelian absolutism, as we have 
contended above, lies in its doctrine of the concrete 
universal. The empiricists supposed that whatever 
could not be known by the inductive and experimental 
method was neither real nor true; this attitude ended 
inevitably in scepticism. Over against this, it was 
rightly urged by Kant and the post-Kantian thinkers 
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that the uiiiversal, though not derivable from 
experience, was yet the indisputable background of 
all knowledge, including the knowledge of inductive 
origin. You cannot, for example, handle a universal 
law as you handle the stick or the brick-bat,, but this 
does not warrant the conclusion that the law is less 
real than the stick. Similarly, the pattern according 
to which the parts" of a watch are adjusted, the 
biological laws that govern the functions of a living 
body, or the mathematical principle that regulates the 
different sections of a hyperbola, — these are not less 
real than the parts they govern. To have raised 
thought from the world of mere particulars to that of 
the true universal must be considered as a great achiev- 
ment of the post-Kantian idealists. 

The strength of the Buddhist absolutists, on the 
other hand, lies in their insight into the conditions of 
discursive thinking. To think is to distinguish, and 
to know is to contrast; hence it is urged that those 
who are tied to words do not understand the Absolute 
Truth, All knowledge, according to them, is vitiated 
by the exigencies of language, which is always disci i- 
minative. Consequently, the pure GarhJia, according 
to the Mahayana Buddhists, is like a pure gem con- 
cealed under a soiled garment, and this garment is 
linguistic k nowledge The concepts of matter and 
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mind, subject and object, pbenomenon and noumenon, 
cause and effect, are grasped in mutual exclusion and 
correlativity; thus, relativity and conditionality (called 
Sunya by the M'adhyamika Buddhist) are implicit in 
all our categories. 

If, however, we look at Hegel with the eye of the 
Buddhist, and vice versa,, it would appear that the 
only escape from the horns of the dilemma consists in 
challenging their common assumption that whate^ er 
is real must be either definable or pure nothing. No 
philosophy can be worth the name if it has to admit 
the suspension of all judgments to be the highest state 
of wisdom, and if logical thinking is to be substituted 
by purely mystic intuition. The modern absolutists, 
therefore, are here right over against the Buddhists 
If the Absolute, which is variously called the Tatkatii, 
the Garhha, er the Dkarmakdya — ^has to be under- 
stood by a perfectly anti-logical method, all talks 
about the philosophical establishment of the Absolute 
are purely empty and. meaningless. Even the so-called 
perfect knowledge (jiarinisfannam jndnam) would in 
that case reduce itself to an unmeaning word, because 
its meaning is understood only by contrasting it with 
imperfect knowledge {'parikatpita:, and if the latter 
is to be condemned as meaningless, the former cannot 
escape a similar disaster. In fact, philosophy cannot 
afford to abandon logical thinking. The Buddhists, 
on the other hand, are surely right, over against 
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Hegel, in tlieir insight that the Absolute falls beyond 
relational categories. All our categories are shot 
through and through with relativity, and, consequent- 
ly, to identify the Absolute with a category would be 
to deny in a roundabout way that there is an Absolute 
at all, because a relational Absolute is a contradiction 
in terms. 

The whole difficulty is clearly envisaged by 
Sankara in his expdsition of the Absolute by the follow- 
ing remarks. If the Absolute cannot be known as 
we know a lotus, then it might be objected that the 
definition of the Absolute as Existence, Consciousness, 
and Infinite, is as meaningless as the assertion that 
“having bathed in the waters of the mirage, crowned 
with a garland of sky-flowers, this son of the barren 
woman is going, armed with a bow made of a hare's 
horn.’'®^ But, replies Sankara, the Absolute is not a 
meaningless naught, though it cannot be defined in the 
same way as the lotus; because the terms, such as 
existence, knowledge, etc., are not meaningless, and 
they retain their original meaning even when they are 
used for defining the Absolute. It is a mistake to 
suppose that “ whatever is, is capable of being pei- 
ceived through the medium of the senses by means of 
peculiar attribute, such as, e.g a pot,- and what 
is not so perceived is like the horn of a hare,” The 
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Absolute being the presupposition of all finite and 
determinate things, including even such a thing as 
space, its reality cannot be denied. 

What Sankara is driving at is evidently this that 
the self for which all objects have a meaning, cannot 
be itself meaningless, though it cannot be defined in 
the same way in which a finite thing is defined; con- 
sciousness to which all objects are presented, cannot 
be meaningless, though it is not itself presented to 
something else, though, that is, it is not itself a 
presentation or an idea. To pnt it in a different wai , 
the self is not a finite thing along with other finite 
things, and, consequently, it cannot be defined in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary rule of definition which 
consists in distinguishing the thing defined from other 
things belonging to the same genus by means of its 
peculiar attributes. 

The mistake of the Buddhists, it is now evident, 
lies in the assumption that whatever is not definable 
in the ordinary way is as unreal as the hare's horn; 
and, consequently, it is presumed by them that the 
Absolute, which cannot be defined per ^enui? et 
differentiam, is as good as nothing for us, an has to 
be, therefore, apprehended through a type of mystical 
intuition. What is to be urged against such a view 
is that the rule- of definition cannot be applied to the 
, highest genus inasmuch as it cannot be brought under 
Si higher unity, nor can it be differentiated from any 
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other correlative unities belonging along with it to a 
higher unity. But this does not reduce the highest 
unity to a mere nothing, it is rather the ultimate 
presupposition of all subordinate unities. In this 
lespect, 4t has been rightly urged by Ivant that the 
unity of consciousness, “which precedes any concep- 
tion of combination, “ must not “be confused with the 
category of unity;’’ and, for an explanation of this 
qualitative unity, “ we must go further back, and 
seek it in that which, as the ground of the unity of 
various conceptions in judgment, is implied in the 
possibility even of the logical use of understanding.’’®- 
There is one conception, he contends in another 
contest, “ that we must now put along with the 
transcendental conceptions ^contained in the table of 
categories, but without in any way changing or adding 
to the^table. This is the conception, or, if it is pre- 
ferred, the judgment, ‘ I think.’ It is easy to see, 
that ‘ I think ’ is the common vehicle of all concep- 
tions, and therefore of transcendental as well as 
empirical conceptions. As the vehicle of transcenden- 
tal conceptions it is itself transcendental, but it cannot 
claim a special place in the list of these transcendental 
conceptions, because it merely serves to indicate that 
all thought belongs to consciousness.’’®® 
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All our categories, it is rightly seen by the 
Buddhists, are relational and conditional. Substance, 
attribute, cause, effect, etc., are correlative to one 
another; but this correlativity among the categories 
presupposes an ultimate unity which cannot be reduced 
to any one of these correlated categories. The 
categories of existence and knowledge are generailv 
used in connection with the finite things and the frag- 
mentary knowledge-events, and, as such, they are uo 
doubt in perfect correlativity with the other things 
and the other knowledge-events from which they are 
differentiated. But the foundational existence and the 
foundational knowledge cannot be correlated with an} - 
thing outside themselves. They are rathef the ground 
of all correlated categories, and, consequently, un- 
definable yet undeniable. Whatever can be nam^d 
has no doubt to be differentiated from things other 
than itself, but it cannot be urged that the ultimate 
and foundational principle itself must be differentiated 
from other things, because that would be to deny that 
it is foundational. In this sense, therefore, the 
ultimate piinciple is beyond speech and thought, and 
it may so far be rightly urged that all relational 
categories, such as, “existence or non-existence, one 
or many, conditioned or unconditioned, intelligent or 
dull, active or passive, fruitful or fruitless, produced 
or causeless, happy or miserable, inside or outside, 
negative or positive, distinct or non-distinct, are in- 
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applicable to the Absolute. But the difficulty of 
naming the Absolute can be removed when our ordi- 
nary categories are used, not in their individual and 
mutually exclusive meanings, but “ in their combined 
connotation in which the meaning of each controls and 
i.s controlled by the meaning of the other.” In other 
words, the categories of existence, knowledge, and 
infinity, can indicate the Absolute, only when they are 
not used -as relational categories, but as one single 
principle in which their relational meanings are 
merged. 

It may be now seen that Bradley's doctrine of 
immediate experience, in spite of all that has been 
said against it, has an important value for working 
out a true theory of self The “ direct awareness 
which is taken to be non-relational, must be recognised 
to be the ultimate presupposition of all relational 


iaiikara’s^ >'<u7innary of the fourth chapter of the AH- 
f.>. The only interpreter who has emphasised this aspect 
of Sankara’s position aright, as far as we know, is Eene 
Guenon. Some of his remarks on the Vedanta conception 
of^ Self are of inTalnahle importance for avoiding 
misinterpretations of the advaita doetiine. He hias^ for 
instance, rightly warned that when the Self is said to be 
the_ universal principle, ‘-the distinction between the 
Universal and the individual must not heTegaided as a 
correlation, since the second of these two terms, being stiietly 
tiEnulled in respect of tbe first, cannot in any way be op- 
posed to it ”^L’Homme et son Devenir selon le Vedanta, 
iinglish translation, p. 31. 
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knowledge. '"A relation,” he rightly remarks, “exists 
only between terms, and those terms, to be known as 
such, must be objects.” Hence we cannot stricth 
speak “ of a relation, between immediate experience 
and that which transcends it, except by a licence ” 
It is no doubt necessary, while describing this direct 
awareness, to speak of it as that foi- which all objects 
exist; but “ if all metaphors are to be pressed, then I, 
and I think all of us, in the end must keep silence ” 
On some matters, it is necessary to use metaphors 
which, it is added almost in the language of Sankara 
“ conflict with and correct each other. It is true 
that Bradley would not agree to use the term ‘ self 
for this “ direct awareness ” or immediate experience, 
because he uses the terms ‘ self ’ as well as ‘ conscious- 
ness ' m the relational sense. The Absolute, he urges, 
must not be called a self, or tice versa, because that 
would be “ to postulate in the teeth of facts, facts 
which go to show that the self’s character is gone when 
it ceases to be relative.”®® But this is after all a 
matter of terminology, and we have seen ample justi- 
fication in the foregoing pages to find the real character 
of the self beyond all relations. And as a matter of 
fact he himself does not hesitate to use the term subject 
for immediate experience, only it is added that the 

3^ T ruflt and Renh^y, p. 196, 

30 Appearance and Reality, p. 4,97. 
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subject IS felt and as such neither itself nor its 
actual distinction from the object, can be got out and 
placed before it as an object.” 

So far as Bradley’s theory of self and his doctrine 
of absolute experience is concerned, we need not enter 
here upon any detailed examination of them, as this 
has been done by many able critics, particularly by 
Di. tl. Haidar. But we believe that Bradley’s 
critics have not entirely succeeded in avoiding the 
mistake of throwing away the baby ^ with the bath. It 
is unfortunate that Bradley should have used the same 
term ‘ feeling ’ for the sub-relational as well as for 
the ultra-relational experience. So far as the former 
IS concerned, it is surely a hypothetical state, and, as 
such, there is ample room here for dispute. And it 
has been, as a matter of fact, a subject of heated 
controversy in Indian philosophy between the 
Naiyayikas and the Buddhists (It is called nirvikalpa 
pratyak^a or dlocana.) But Bradley means by 
immediate experience, not only a stage that is trans- 
cended, but also the felt subject which is ever present 
at all the stages of experience, and in which there is 
no distinction between the experienced and the 
experience. The latter is the ultimate epistemological 
presupposition of all relational knowledge, like J 


See iiis N eo-HegeUanism, pp. 247 — 256, 
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Ward’s pure subject which, though last in the order 
of knowledge, is yet first in the order of existence. It 
IS, in the language of Sankara, V iindnagliana m 
which there is no distinction between existence and 
knowledge. “He who would maintain that Bralman 
IS characterised by thought different from existence, 
and at the same time by existence different from 
thought, would virtually maintain that there is a 
plurality in Brahman . The truth is that in respect 
of the Absolute, existence is thought, and thought is 
existence. {Sattaka hodho bodha eta ca satia ) 
The Absolute, so characterised, is not a mere stage of 
experience which is psychologically a priori to the 
relational stage, but it ’is the epistemologically a 
piioti principle presupposed by the relational 
experience. 

B. Ill, 2. 21. 

Prof. Cuuningliam does little justice to this epistemo- 
logical priority of immediate experience wliicli Bradley intends 
to signify by Ms doctrine, though it must be admitted that 
ihe latter has made himself open to misinterpretations by ihe 
confused way in which he talks of the immediate experience 
in the epistemological as well as in the psychological senses 
Relational expedience is self-contradictory, not because a non- 
relational whole is inconeeivahie, but 'because such an ex- 
perience, when taken apart from immediate experience, 
leads to the contradiction of an infinite regress, as Bradley 
rightly contends. Apart from the self as aparohsa and 
s-iapra.h'Ua, as put hy Sankara, a theory of self must lead to 
the perplexities of the A'afyayikas whose doctrine ot infinite 
anvv})avasdyai has ever remained as a '^ad commentary on 
their logical insight and analytic accomplishments- 
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It is of course very misleading to say that thought 
seeks its satisfaction in an immediate experience m 
entering which thought commits suicide and where it 
would be present as a" higher intuition h*’ The un- 
deniable fact is that thought wants consistency, it hab 
always a nisus to a systematic whole. Equally un- 
questionable' is its essentially discursive nature; nothing 
can be thought of, which cannot be distinguished from 
its ‘ other.' But, then, it must also be taken as 
incontrovertible that ‘ ‘ I think ’ ’ is the presupposition 
of all discursive thinking; that is, I can distinguish 
between two given terms, only because I am not myself 
one of the terms that are distinguished. The distinc- 
tion of ‘ a ’ from ‘ b ’ has a meaning for me, only 
because I am the common presupposition of both, and, 
as such, not identifiable with any one of them. The 
perplexities provoked by Bradley's doctrine of 
immediate experience are certainly due, at least partly, 
to his use of the terms ‘ self ’ and ‘ consciousness ’ m 
the relational sense, and his consequent belief that the 
self is nothing more than amappearance and conscious- 
ness is not something original. He should have seen 
a little more clearly why his fellow-idealists had 
insisted that the self was the ultimate presupposition 
of all known and knowable things. If the Absolute 
13 neither a self nor a conscious principle, it cannot 


Bradley, Appearance and Reality ^ p. 162'.' 
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surely be distinguished from Kant’s ‘ Thing-in-itseli/ 
in spite of all the efforts Bradley has made in that 
direction. 

_ But, none the less, he was certainly right in 
emphasising the need of an immediate experience for 
a systematic philosophy. Consistency requires that 
the relation of distinction presupposes a common 
principle that cannot be reduced to any of the terms 
distinguished. Even the relation of one particular to 
another is not equivalent to the relation of the parti- 
culars to the universal. 'And when one universal is 
distinguished from another universal, this relation 
between two universais cannot be identical with the 
relation in which both stand to the foundational 
principle which is their common presupposition, In 
other words, all distinctions are between objects and 
objects, and if we speak of the distinction between the 
conscious subject and the objects we should at least 
guard ourselves against identifying this relation with 
any relation between one object and another. The 
‘ I think,’ in other words, is the presupposition of all 
relational categories, and. therefore, as Kant puts it, 
this conception does not add to the list of the categories 
through which the objects exist for us. 

Some remarks of Prof. Gentile are so pertinent 
to the subject under discussion that they may bear a 
reference here. We must not, he insists, put together 
the unity of mind with the multiplicity of things, 
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because “the multiplicity of things does not stand in 
the same rank with the unity of the ego, for multipli- 
city belongs to things in so far as all together are 
gathered into the unity of consciousness/'^^ It is, 
therefore, contended that the unity of mind which 
lives in the immediate intuition of the spiritual life is 
“ unmultipliable and infinite unity /’^^ Determinate- 
ness is “essentially and fundamentally multiplicity, it 
is the particularity of the determinations by which 
each is what it is, and reciprocally excludes the 
others.” The unity of, the mind, on the other hand, 
“ is infinite;” it cannot be “ limited by other realities 
and still keep its own reality. Its unity implies its 
infinity. The mind is not a multiplicity; nor is the 
whole, of which it is a part, multiple, the part being 
a unity.” The conclusion which he draws is; “A 
unique and infinite thing would not be knowable, 
because to know is to distinguish one thing from 
another. Omnis determinatio est negatio.'’ 

As the conception of the Infinite is one of the 
most interesting subjects upon which modern specula- 
tions are still divided, a student of the advaita philo- 
sophy will naturally feel encouraged to find in Prof. 
Gentile’s contentions an unconscious corroboration by 
a modern thinker of the advaita theory of self as 


Mind as Fure Act. p. 83 . 

p. 26 / 
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infinite. The self, as we have seen above, is unlike 
the finite things •which are necessarily determined from 
outside. Being the ultimate presupposition of all finite 
things, the self cannot be limited by something other 
than itself. It is well known, remarks Sankara, that 
‘ that is infinite which cannot be divided from any- 
thing else, and if the Absolute be a knowing agent, 
then, it is divided from knowledge and the knowable 
object, and, as such, cannot 'he infinite.'’"*^ The 
Absolute, therefore, is Knowledge witkm which theie 
13 no distinction. The Infinite, it is said in another 
context, is that “ where one sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else, understands nothing eise.”^^ The finite, 
on the contrary, is that “where one sees something 
else, hears something else, understands something 
else.” The infinite (bhuTna), as put elsewhere, ‘ is 
something quite different from all notions of duality.’ 

It being the presupposition of all known and knowable 
things, the Infinite may be said to “ rest in its own 
greatness,” or, to put it more strictly, “ the Infinite 
IS without any resting p4ace or support.” All objects,, 
that is, presuppose the Absolute Self, though the latter 
has no presupposition. 

It does not matter much whether the ultimate 
presupposition of all knowledge is called the conscious 

Co7n on the Up. BraJimaballi. 

« 5. B. 1, 3. S. 

Coni. Oft the Cft. L p. TII. 24. 1. 

F. 20 
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subject, or the unity of mind, or the pure ego, provid- 
ed it is remembered that it is not itself either one thing 
among other things or one category -among other 
categories. Without such a foundational principle, 
every analysis of knowledge will be confronted by the 
paradox of infinite regress. Wheii, therefore, the 
ultimate principle is described even as a universal, we 
must guard ourselves against interpreting this ground- 
universal in the sense in which a universal is correlative 
with a particular. Similarly, again, when it is 
described as immediate experience, we must with equal 
care avoid the mistake of thinking that immediate 
experience is one type of experience by the side of all 
other types of experience. So far Bradley is altogether 
right in his remark that even the term ‘ for ’ has only 
a metaphorical significance when all relational knowl- 
edge is said to be for immediate experience. All 
criticisms directed against the doctrine of immediate 
experience, in so far as they start with the assumption 
that the relation of this experience to the objects is 
identical with an inter- objective relation, must be 
altogether irrelevant. 

The Buddhistic agnosticism, as we have remarked 
above, arose out of drawing from a true premise a 
false conclusion. It is certainly true that all our 
categories are relational and so far finite. But this 
circumstance by itself does not guarantee the con- 
clusion that the Absolute falls altogether beyond the 
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limits of human comprehension. If it is true that the 
principle of relativity k called upon by the nihilists in 
order to destroy all theories and to replace them by 
“ direct mystic intuition,” as we are told by Di> Th 
Stcherbatskyd^ then it must be said, in the words of 
E. Caird, that if the philosopher assumes prophetic 
airs or speaks to ordinary men from the height of ‘ an 
immediate insight ' or ‘ transcendental intuition,’ from 
which they are excluded, then, he is pretending “ to 
be of a different species from other men ’ ’ and is so far 
■“trampling the roots of humanity under foot.”-*' 

The confusion between Sankara’s absolutism and 
the Buddhistic agnosticism must, it should be 
emphasised once more, be avoided by every sympathetic 
interpreter of the advaita philosophy. Yet this 
confusion was started by no less an authority than 
Paul Deussen who has done so much for the spread of 
the Vedanta teachings. Arid since then this confusion 
has remained unchallenged, and the subsequent inter- 
preters of Sankara’s philosophy have implicitly accept- 
ed his interpretation. Recollecting the phenomenalism 
of Kant, Deussen remarks that the “central thought” 
■of the VedAnta consists in this that the Brahraan is 
“theoretically unknowable; because in all knowing, it 
is the knowing subject, it can never be an object of 


■i® Nirvana^ p- 49. 
Hegel, p. 67. 
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knowledge for us. It must, therefore, be grusped 
practically. We need not here examme Deussen’s 
criticism of “ the weakness and frailty of man’s 
intellect” that, according to him, is shared by Sahkaia 
with the Greek and modern philosophers in so far as 
Sankara, like Descartes, could not “go so far” as 
to see that what remains of the self when all notions 
of the not-self are withdrawn from it is, not conscious- 
ness, but something unconscious.^^ What is suggest- 
ed here is evidently this that it is the Will and not 
consciousness which is more fundamental than the 
other. Such an interpretation, as we have contended 
in the last chapter, would put Sankara's position m 
an extremely misleading light. There is an important 
sense in which consciousness is the ultimate presup- 
position of all fragmentary and relative experiences 
But what should be challenged in the present 
context is Deussen’s assimilation of Sankara’s position 
to that of Kant. The real value of Kant’s contribu- 
tion to a sound theory of knowledge consists in his 
insistence that the categories are the logical pre- 
suppositions of all objects that we know. But his 
theory of an unknowable and inconceivable Thing-m- 
itself has been rightly rejected by all subsequent 
idealists from Fichte to Bradley. In this respect 


'‘s The Sytsiern of the Vedanta, p, 143. 

p. 136. 
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Xant’s position is more akin to that o£ Candrakirti 
and other Buddhist agnostics than to the position of 
Sankara. The Absolute, for Sankara, is our very self 
which none can deny; it is the pre-established ground 
iSBayamsiddha) of all proof and disproof, though it 
cannot be known in the same way in which an object 
is known. The Absolute is like the light which 
manifests all objects, and which, consequently,' does 
not require another light for its own revelation. To 
contend, therefore, that there can be no theoretical 
knowledge of the Absolute, as* it is contended by 
Deussen, would be as absurd as the assertion that 
light cannot be known theoretically because it illumines 
the objects while it itself is not revealed by another 
light. 

These thoughts are put very clearly in the com- 
mentary on the Gita. How can there be, it is asked, 
a cognition of the Absolute Self ? How is the constant 
meditation of self-knowledge possible if the self as well 
as knowledge be formless ? The answer runs as 
follows:— 

There is a sense in which it is unnecessary to 
impart the knowledge of the self, because it is invari- 
ably comprehended in association with all objects of 
perception. The Brahman, though eminently evident, 
intimately kno-wn, very near, and essentially the self, 
appears to the undiscriminating people as obscure, 
difficult do know, remote, and different from the self. 
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But to those whose intellect {Buddhi) has been with- 
drawn from the external things, there can be nothing 
so blissful, so evident, so easily comprehensible, and 
so near.®“ All that is necessary, therefore, for know- 
ing the real self is to avoid its false identification 
with the pseudo-egos, such as, the intellect, mind, 
body, etc. It is only some self-conceited thinkers who 
suppose that the intellect cannot comprehend the self 
on account of its being formless. In reality, however, 
“ the self is not a thing unknown to anybody at any 
time, it is not a- thing to be reached, or abandoned, 
or acquired. If the self be unknown, all actions for 
the attainment of an object would be meaningless 
Knowledge, though formless, must be admitted to be 
as immediate as pleasure, since objects are apprehend- 
ed because of the reality of knowledge. 

Deussen’s misinterpretation of Sankara's theory 
of Self on the agnostic lines seems to be due to the fact 
that he construes such phrases as “ not knowable as 
an object,” and “ unknown as an object,” as 
equivalents of “ entirely inconceivable and unknow- 
able.” But this would surely be a mistake; and in 
fact, Sankara anticipates such a confusion of his 
theory of the Absolute with the agnostic position, and 

50 supra siddham, suvijneyatn, dsannam- — Com' 

on the &ltd XYIII, 50- 

^'^Jmnavasemtira jneyamavagati iti jnanam atyantam 
prasiddham sukhadivadera—loc. cit. Cp, also Ihid. 11. 18. 
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often carefully distinguishes between the two. It is 
ta?ue, he says, that the Absolute transcends ail speech 
and thought, hut it “ certainly does not mean that 
Brahman is a mere naught.”®- The negatire judg- 
ment has no meaning apart from a positire back 
ground. Consequently, all that the Brh. U-p. means 
by the negative description of the Absolute is this that 
it does not fall within the category of object 
(amsaydntah'pdti); for, it is “the innermost self 
whose nature is eternal, pure and eternally free 
consciousness. ’ ' 

Indeed, the assertion that the Absolute is theore- 
tically iucomprehensible would be as absurd as that 
there can be no theoretical knowledge of space on the 
ground that all spaces that are ewer known are limited 
spaces, or that light is theoretically unknowable 
because what is known directly is an illumined object 
The truth, on the contrary, is that our knowledge of 
particular spaces and that of illumined objects pre- 
suppose the reality of an infinite space and of the 
source of illumination respectively. Similarly, the 
foundational consciousness which is presupposed by 
all particular conscious activities cannot be itself said 
to be a mere naught for our thought. The Absolute, 
in this sense, far from being entirely unknowable, is 
knowable par excellence. 


y. B III. 2, 22. 
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111 interpreting the advaita system, it is of 
primary importance to remember that this particular 
philosophy is not a mere speculative adventure of 
purely theoretical interest. On the contrary, it is a 
practical discipline designed for the attainment of 
■what its founders considered to be the highest state of 
spiritual evolution. This highest stage was supposed 
by them to be realised through three stages, known 
technically as sra'ockna, manana, and nididhyasrma, 
each stage being as indispensable as the rest. Mis- 
conceptions, therefore, are surely to arise when one 
of them is taken to be unnecessary, when, for instance, 
it is said that Sankara fares entirely without logic and 
has no other evidence for his conclusions than an 
appeal to the Upanisads. It is an equally serious 
error to thinlc that the highest stage of spiritual 
realisation, according to Sankara, can be attained 
without a theoretically satisfactory philosophy of the 
Absolute. That would be to ignore the importance of 
the second stage of reasoned knowledge. The fact is 
that a theoretically satisfactory position reached by 
refuting all rival theories which excite doubts and 
suspicions in the mind is an indispensable preliminary 
to the attainment of the last stage of self-realisation 
This, according to Sankara, cannot be attained by the 
absurd method of proving the incompetency of thought 
by means of thought itself, as Bradley, for instance, 
supposed. The anti-rational and sceptical attitude 
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may breed despair, but cannot be a necessary sta^e in 
a spiritual discipline. 

Sankara’s method of knowledge, we believe, is 
more correctly analysed by another distinguished 
exponent of mysticism than what is offered by Deussen 
In comparing the method of !§ahkara with that of 
Eckhart, it is remarked by Prof. Rudolf Otto that 
their mysticism is “no mysticism in the usual sense 
of the term.”^® Theirs is the method of an ‘'inteUee- 
tual and not of an emotional mysticism.” Both of 
them seek to give “ a knowledge which is to be 
translated into a comprehensible doctrine with all the 
aids of proof, scholarly presentation and keen 
dialectic.”®'* But even Prof. Otto seems sometimes to 
underestimate the contribution of Sankara to a philo- 
sophical interpretation of experience, when, for 
instance, it is remarked that the ' ‘ intuitus mysticus 
is “ a first-hand and immediate fact and possession of 
the mystical mind ” in the case of Safikara as well as 
Eckhart. So far as the former is concerned, w© 
believe, we have been able to show clearly in the tore- 
going pages that Sankara's works are full of illuminat- 
ing analysis of knowledge which will be acceptable to 
ail, and not simply to the mystical minds. The dis- 
covery of the a prioi'i conditions of knowledge does 


My\tirL\}n, Ea^t and Tl'eil, -ji. 29. 
Ihid-. p. 31. 
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not certainly require a mystical mind, otherwise we 
shall have to admit that all the philosophers from Kant 
to Hegel and the modern absolutists are mystics 
There is no doubt a place for mysticism in Sankara's 
doctrine of self-realisation; but his theory of knowl- 
edge, we believe, is free from any mystical element 
Reasoned knowledge is an indispensable stage in the 
advaita method of self-realisation; and no reasoned 
refutation of rival doctrines can be promoted by an 
appeal to mystical intuition. 

Our conclusion,, therefore, is that Sankara’s 
doctrine of the Absolute Self is based on an analysis 
of experience, and, as such, it is different from the 
agnostic method of the Buddhists The self, when 
rightly understood, is an undefinable, yet perfectly 
intelligible, principle presupposed by all experience 
It is, in other words, Consciousness, the peculiar 
character of which is that here there is no distinction 
between the experienced and the experiencing. In 
fact, the whole of Saiikara’s discussions on the Seif 
may be viewed as an able and comprehensive analysis 
of consciousness. 

It will be interesting here to add a few'" remarks 
on the place of the negative dialectic method in the 
development of the advaita philosophy, — a method 
which has been recently introduced into modern 
thought by Bradley. A short comparison between 
Bradley, Nagarjuna and Sankara may remove what 
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seems to us another misapprehension of the method of 
Sankara which has particularly led to the belief that 
the Absolute in the advaita philosophy is a trans- 
eendent principle. 

Bradley starts his destructive criticism of all 
appearances in the spirit of Nagarjuna, which was 
wrongly infused into Sankara’s philosophy by Snharsa 
at a later age. But while following the same di^eetic 
method, Bradley tried to steer clear of hlagarjuna’s 
agnosticism by means of the Hegelian doctrine of 
degrees in truth and reality. But, as has been rightly 
contended by Hr. Haidar, he has failed to bring this 
doctrine into accord with his destructive criticism.®’^ 
His transition from appearance to the Absolute is so 
abrupt that it “ takes one’s breath away, and savours 
too much of the incomprehensible process by which 
the mystic is transported beyond the region of ordinary 
experience In fact, the mere negative criticism 
of all the categories of thought must lead inevitably to 
Nagarjuna’ s agnosticism which is equivalent to 
universal scepticism, and so the Absolute which 
emerges out of such a negative method must emerge 
abruptly; and, consequently, Nagarjuna’s Dharma- 
kdya as well as Bradley’s Absolute must have the 


^ eo-Hegelmniitii ^ p, 2g0. 
Ihid-, p. 2-51. 
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appearance of as put by Pr Haidar m respect of the 
latter, being “ shot out of a pistol.”®'^ 

We must, therefore, be on our guard when it is 
remarked that there is a great “ family likeness 
between the dialectical method of Hegel and 
ISTagarjuna’s dialectics.”'’® The truth is that this 
family likeness exists between the dialectic method of 
Bradley and that of Nagarjuna, and neither Saiikara 
nor Hegel w'^onld subscribe to the position of universal 
scepticism which follows necessarily from the method 
of the former. A category, for Hegel, as we have 
remarked elsewhere, ‘‘ is no doubt self -disc rep ant, but 
this is due to its forced abstraction from the higher 
category in which the inconsistencies of the lower 
category are reconciled For Bradley, on the other 
hand, every category of knowledge can give ns onlj 
appearance, and in this regard, one category is as bad 
as another.”'’*’ And in transplanting the Buddhistic 
dialectic method on the advaita soil, — which process 
really began as early as the beginning of the ninth 
century with Mandana Misra, and was completed by 
Anandajnana, Sriharsa and Citsukha — the advaita 
dialecticians have put Saiikara ’s position in an 
extremely misleading light. Sankara, as we have 

S'* Ih’id , p. 249. 

58 J)j., TIl, Stclierhateky, yievtliia, p. 53. 
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seen, is very definite in his polemic against absolute 
nihilism, Being, for him, is the most fundamental 
category, and the world of appearance, howsoever 
unreal, does not militate against the possibility of a 
systematic philosophy. The entire complex of pheno- 
menal existence, he admits, is true in a certain sense, 
and so far there “ is no reason why the ordinary course 
of secular and religious activity should not hold un- 
disturbed.’ The negative dialectic of the Buddhists, 
on the contrary, is entirely incompatible with any fixed 
criterion of truth and reality, hfagarjnna, it has 
been rightly urged by M. A'nesaki, pursued the 
negative dialectic “ till he reached a complete denial 
of any definite thought about anything.”®^ If then 
Sriharsa fell a prey to the allurements of negative 
dialectic, he really did a great disservice to Sankara’s 
position by ignoring the fact that the latter had great 
respect for reasoned knowledge.®^ 

It was this incompatibility of the negative dialectic 
with the genuinely advaita position which was 
responsible, at least partly, for Sankara's silence over 
his indebtedness to the Buddhist thought; his silence 

B, II. 1. 14. 

Encyclopcedia of and EtJucs, Yol- IT, p. S38. 

It is a pity that many modern interpreters of Sankara 
haTe the tendency to make him consistent by reading into Ms 
position the thoughts of his followers who made the mistake 
of thinking that the position of Sankara could he developed 
hv the Buddhistic method of critici.mr. 
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cannot be attributed entirely to "sectarian animosity” 
or “extreme hatred,” as Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky seems 
to suppose.®^ And if Sflharsa acknowledged his 
indebtedness, that was because he was actually 
influenced by the Buddhistic speculations to a degree 
which was not in harmony with the position of 
Sankara. While Sriharsa thinks that the Absolute 
can be well established by a negative criticism of all 
categories and declaring, like Candrakirti, that he 
has no particular thesis to prove in respect of the 
phenomenal world, Sankara begins with the declara- 
tion that the object of the Vedanta is to furnish a 
positive proof for the identity of the individual and 
the Absolute Self. Such a positive proof would be 
impossible if he had started with the attitude of 
universal scepticism. Nor does it appear to be a 
mere irony that is responsible for Sankara’s polemic 
against the nihilists, as suggested by Prof. S, Eadha- 
krishnan.®'* If we follow the interpretation of 
Nagarjuna as offered by Candrakirti as distinct from 
what is offered by other Buddhists, such as, 
Bhavaviveka then, the term ‘sunya' cannot be 
identified with Sankara’s empirical existence. The 
world of appearance, for Sankara, is not entirely false. 
Being is immanent in the world of appearance. On 


Suddhut Ijogic, Yol. I, p- 22. 
Indian Philosophy I. p. 669. 
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the contrary, ISTagarjuna’s conception does not leave 
any reality for the phenomenal -world which, for him, 
is as unreal as the horn of a hare.®^ 

It is true that the Madhyamaka philosophers 
employ many terms (such as, nircikalpa, vis- 
piajpanca^, vya'oahd.ra, paramartha, etc.), that are 
also used by Sankara. But they are used by the latter 
with very important changes in their connotations 
The Absolute, according to Candrakirti, for instance, 
repels all predicates, including those of being and non- 
being; and Candrakirti complains that his position 
should have been taken to be identical with the doctrine 
of non-being. But the difficulty is that such an 
Absolute can neither be refuted nor established; and 
we cannot be said to advance a single step in the way 
of establishing the truth of the Absolute by raising it 
entirely above all categofies. Sankara’s Absolute, on 
the other hand, as we have seen, is not such a trans- 
cendent principle, though it is not definable in the 
ordinary way; and he seeks to prove its reality by a 
careful analysis of knowledge and ex|3erieiice. 


Tliis distiaction has been accentuated rig'htly hy many, 
such as, Poussin in The Journal of the Roual .IsiaJia Society, 
1910, p. 129, and Prof A, B. Keith in his buddhistic Philoso- 
phy, p, ^1. 

Mula-Madhyainaka-Karilids, ed, by Poussin, p. 499, 
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HEGELIAN AESOLUTISM 

Absolutism has been one of the most persistent 
tendencies of philosophical thought in all ages and 
countries. In India, it had for its. able exponents a 
large number of thinkers since the time of the 
Upanisads, if not earlier. But the types of absolutism 
hare been as various as the types of God taught by 
different religions. These different types have arisen 
out of the different degrees of emphasis which its 
exponents have laid on the element of unity or that 
of difference in their respective theories. In India 
particularly, it led to the birth of multitudinous types 
of absolutism with conflicting tendencies and implica- 
tions. Sankara himself refers to certain ^important 
types associated with the names of Jaimini, 
Yajflavalkya, Asmarathya, Audulomi, Kasakrtsna, 
and others; and these have been revived later on by 
Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Madhva, grijiva Gosvami, and 
many others in different forms and with different 
implications. Even today, the types of absolutism 
defended in America, England, Italy, and India are 
as different from each other as those expounded by 
the earlier absolutists. Anything like an exhaustive 
and critical survey of these conflicting types is neither 

320 
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necessary here nor possible within the limits oi the 
present work. Yet, the absolutism advocated in these 
pages will surely gain in clearness if a short reference 
IS made to the vital differences between it and the Yeo- 
Hegelian ty]re of absolutism. The latter, as is well 
known, draws its inspiration from the Hegelian 
doctrine of the concrete universal which, as we have 
admitted above, signifies in spite of ail that has been 
said against it, a very important improvement upon, 
the earlier theories of knowledge, 

The conclusion we have tried - to defend in the 
foregoing pages may be summarised as follows All 
knowledge and experience has for its ultimate implica- 
tion an absolutely identical, eternal, infinite, nn- 
objectifiable experience which may be called founda- 
tional consciousness. As un-objectifiable, it is not 
conformable to the categories according to which the 
objects are known, and in this sense alone it may be 
said to be beyond speech and thought. The mystics 
and agnostics, on the contrary, have raised the 
Absolute entirely beyond the pale of our ordinary 
knowledge, and which, consequently, cannot serve as 
an explanatory principle of human knowledge and 
experience. The Absolute that may be of any use for 
mteipreting ordinary experience must be an immanent 
principle, and not the denizen of an alien world like 
the world of Plato's ideas. Such a transcendent 

piineiple may no doubt survive all destructive missiles 
P- 21 
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of critical thought, like the gossamer floating calmly 
in the upper layer of the atmosphere; but it explains 
nothing of any importance for our every-day life 
An immanent Absolute, on the other hand, may at 
least be shown to be the ultimate logical implicate of 
experience, in the same way in which the logical 
categories have been proved by Kant and Hegel to be 
the a priori presuppositions of ail objects of 
experience . 

As it is not conformable to the forms or modes m 
which the objects exist and are known, the Absolute 
IS undefinable in the ordinary sense of the word. It 
may so far be called either an undefinable universal, 
or the ground-category which annuls the correlativity 
of the relational categories, including that of the 
universal and the particular. It is, therefore, best 
described negatively, by denying of it all the predicates 
that are attributed to the objects. Positively, it may 
be described by the help of metaphors taken from the 
world of objects. It may, for example, be described 
as the cause or the creator of the universe, or it may 
be described as the light which reveals all things 
indifferently. But these positive descriptions are 
nothing more than metaphors derived from the world 
of objects designed for aiding the finite discursive 
intellect (Btiddhi) to have a tolerably clear notion of 
what is essentially undefinable. The Absolute does 
not swallow up either matter or mind, God or man; 
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nothing is eKplained away or reduced to something 
other than itself; our religious activities and moral 
aspiration do not degrade themselves to mere illusions, 
simply on the ground that all things are rooted in the 
Absolute. To urge that my world would not exist if 
I had not existed is not to prove that the world I know 
is my ideas only. Similarly, to contend that the 
Absolute is the support of ail things is not to prove 
that the latter are mere passing phases in the life- 
Tiistory of the former. In a word, the Absolute has 
no omnivorous instinct. 

The picture of the Absolute, as portrayed here, 
is not apparently incompatible with Hegelian Absolut- 
ism. Green, as we have seen more than once, 
characterises the Absolute as an unconditioned con- 
scious principle, or a principle of consciousness that 
is not itself determined by the relations by which the 
objects are determined. Similarly, Caird admits that 
the correlativity of the object and subject is a 
eorrelativity for the subject, and in this sense the seif 
■overreaches the distinction between itself and its 
object. Self-consciousness, if is further urged, is like 
the light which reveals both itself and the darkness 
Finally, Haldane's doctrine of foundational knowl- 
edge, as we have seen above, is a very close approach 
to the doctrine of Absolute Consciousness presupposed 
by ail things and all distinctions. ‘‘Behind the fact 
of consciousness/' it is admitted, “ one cannot go ” 
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Tt our that of which we can only inquire into the 
‘ what.’^ He goes even so far as to say that “ the 
appearances of myself, on which I am reflecting as 
facts, all fall within an experience which is single and 
indivisible, save through distinctions arising within 
my own reflection.”^ Experience, it is further held, 
“ is not a property of a particular self but the founda- 
tion underlying all that is, implying a self that 
experiences. Object and subject are rather phases, 
distinguished by the activity of reflection, within a 
mental process that is single and indivisible.”^ 

Coming nearer home, we find Hr. Haidar admit- 
ting that the Vedanta philosophy of India offers a true 
description of the Absolute.'^ It is an “ eternally 
complete consciousness. Any lesser definition of it is 
self-contradictory, and raises anew all the difficulties 
for overcoming which the conception is framed.” It 
is “ indifferently Thought and Being it is “Thought 
which is Being, Being which is Thought." “The 
followers of Hegel,” it is remarked in another context, 
“ have rendered a great service to true philosophy by 
showing that all existence must be relative to the self 
But, with the exception of Professor Edward Caird, 

1 J7ie Reiyn of Relativity ^ p 
-Ibid., p. 152. 

® Ihuh, p. 162. 

p. 55, 
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they have neglected to point out that the corTelativity 
of the self and the world implies a higher and alh 
inclusive unity. This unity may, as we have seen, be 
called indifferently Thought or Being.'''" In Hegel s 
system, Thought as the subject of knowledge is the 
correlative of, and therefore opposed to, the object of 
knowledge. But this correlativity and opposition 
implies a unity which transcends the opposition. It 
is with Thought as the ultimate unity— the Absolute, 
that Hegel identifi.es Reality and not with it as the 
mere subject of knowledge.”'' 

With such explicit pronouncements by some of 
the distinguished representatives of modern absolutism 
before us, it may seem difficult to distinguish between 
Hegelian absolutism and what we have sought to 
defend in these pages. Green accepts the notion of 
an unconditioned consciousness, Haldane admits that 
It is impossible to go beyond consciousness, and that 
all distinctions fall within an experience which is 
single and indivisible. Caird and Dr. Haidar are 
explicit on the Absolute being an ultimate unity which 
transcends the correlatiHty and opposition of subject 
and object, and Dr. Haidar particularly takes the 
Vedanta description of the Absolute to be its fittest 
descrijDtion "for us What, then, is the real difference 


Ibid-, p. 19. 

^ y eo~Ilegehanii ni, p, 4T2. 
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between our position and that of the Hegelian 
Absolutists ? 

The answer has been already anticipated partly 
in the last chapter. The fundamental' difference 
between these two types of absolutism lies in this that 
while Hegelian absolutism will not tolerate immediate 
experience as a test of truth and reality, the central 
point in the doctiine of self which is expounded here 
consists in its emphasis on immediacy. Even J. Boyce,, 
the distinguished absolutist of America, who recognises 
in mysticism a definite philosophical attitude, rejects 
it as unsatisfactory for its unmediated immediacy. 
Consequently, the apparent similarity between the 
lang'uage of Hegelian absolutism with that of the 
advaita position must not be construed as a funda- 
mental identity of views, though many interpreters of 
Sankara have "fallen into this mistake. Even Dr. 
Haidar whose views are avowedly sympathetic to- 
wards the Vedanta philosophy will not depart from 
the Hegelian tradition that “ the object is essentially 
related to the subject, and the subject is mediated by 
the consciousness of objects,'’ and that the “Supreme 
Beality'" is ’the “concrete universal — the Absolute 
And so far as Hegel himself is concerned, it is but 
common knowledge that Reality, for him, is not to' be 
found in the Indeterminate Being which is taken to be 


Essay it, p, 25 . 
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indistinguishable from pure J^othing. He would 
perhaps accede to the anti-Spinozistic Reality as 
omnimode determinaUim , which formed the corner- 
stone of the position of Christian Wolff, more readilv 
than to an ens absolute indeterminatum. 

The only modern absolutist who has tried to 
develop a doctrine of Reality through a combination 
of the doctrine of the concrete universal with imnrediate 
experience is F. H. Bradley, and he has failed utterly 
and unmistakably, and this ought to be taken as an 
impoi-tant lesson by subsequent philosophers. The 
truth is that they are inherently irreconcilable. 

The ultimate reason of this difference between 
Hegelian absolutism and the position suggested in 
these pages may perhaps be traced to a ruinous 
ambiguity in the term ‘ self-consciousness. ’ This 
term, as we have seen partly in a former chapter 
may be used at least in three different senses. It may 
either mean psychological introspection, or mediated 
consciousness of the self, or, again, it may signify the 
unbbjeetifiable immediate experience. According to 
the psychological attitude, the self may be known as 
an object, either through direct introspection or 
through inference. According to what we have called 
the epistemological attitude, the self is conscious of 
itself, not as an object, but as the subject which is 
mediated by the conscmusness of objects. Lastly, we 
may mean by self-consciousness neither the conscious- 
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ness of tlie self as an object nor a mediated conscious- 
ness of the subject, but the fact of consciousness itself 
within which there is no distinction of knowledge from 
existence. Thus, though both the latter attitudes 
reject the psychological attitude to the problem of self 
as unsatisfactory, yet, the term ‘ self-consciousness ’ 
is used by them in two entirely different senses. 

Eor appreciating this contrast and estimating the 
relative value of these two latter approaches to the 
problem of self, we must make a short reference here 
to the ambiguous way in which Kant used the term 
‘ self-consciousness.’ His analysis, as we have seen 
above, contains illuminating suggestions for a more 
satisfactory theory of self than the agnostic theory 
which he upholds in the- Critique of Pure Reason 
On the one hand, he insists that no knowledge of 
objects is possible without a pure, original, unchange- 
able consciousness which is called by him the.ti'ans- 
cendental apperception. This is the ' I think ’ which 
he takes to he a foundational unity distinct from the 
category of unity, and, as such, it does not add to the 
list of the categories. Kant sometimes uses the term 
‘ self-consciousness ’ for indicating the original trans- 
cendental apperception, and it is then remarked from 
this standpoint that it is the common vehicle of all 
conceptions, and that this pure self-consciousness 
cannot be brought under the categories. “ The 
subject no doubt thinks the categories, but that is no 

I 
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reason for saying that it can have a conception of 
itself as an object of the categories/'® Even the con- 
sciousness of time “ has its origin ” in the subject, 
and, consequently, the subject “ cannot determine by 
means of that consciousness its own existence in time, 
no more can it determine itself as a mere thinking 
being by means of the categories.” 

On the other hand, Kant is at the same time 
anxious to insist that the self and the nbt-self, the 
subject and the object, are perfectively correlative 
with each other. From this standpomt, the self is not 
the presupposition of the consciousness of objects; it is 
rather the consciousness of the subject as mediated 
through, or reflected back from, the consciousness of 
the object The analytic unity of apperception is, 
therefore, possible only under presupposition of a 
certain synthetic unity. Hence, again, it is urged 
that the synthetic unity “ is, therefore, the ground 
of that identity of apperception itself, which precedes 
a priori every definite act of thought. 

It is not necessary to expatiate on this ambiguity 
in Kant's exposition of self-consciousness, as it has 
been excellently brought out by Mr. H. A. Prichard. 
Kant's thought here, it is remarked rightly, “ seems 


Selections, p. 1 . 54 , 
Ihid-, p, 66. 
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to involTe a circle. First the possibility of self- 
consciousness is deduced from the possibility of knowl- 
edge, and then the possibility of knowledge is deduced 
fiom the possibility of self-consciousness.’”'^ Mi 
Prichard must also be credited with a truer insight 
than that of many able exponents of Kant when he 
remarks : “Doubtless if I am to he auvire of myself 
as the same in apprehending A and B, then, in coming 
to apprehend B, I must continue to apprehend A, and 
therefore must apprehend A and B as related; and 
such a consciousness on Kant’s view involves a 
synthesis. But if I am merely to he the same subject 
which apprehends ik and B, or rather if the appre- 
hension of A and that of B are merely to he appie- 
hensions on the part of one and the same subject, no 
such consciousness of A and B as related and, thei'e- 
fore, no synthesis is involved. ’’i- 

What Mr. Prichard is driving at, as far as we 
understand him, is that the identity of apperception 
which is presupposed by all knowledge is not the 
consciousness^ of that identity. The latter is no doubt 
impossible without the cohsciousness of object, but the 
self may he identical without being conscious of its own 
identity. And this is also suggested by Kant himself 
when he is expounding the original, nnchangeable. 


Kant’s Theonj of Knowledge, p. 191 . 
Ihi(h, p. 203 .- 
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transcendental apperception; but he always confuses 
this original unity of apperception with the synthetic 
unity of apperception, and once the confusion is there 
he takes the latter to be as original as the former. It 
seems that the discovery of the transcendental self at 
the basis of all experience came to Kant as a da22lmg 
light which impaired his otvn vision; and the result 
was that his analysis of the stains ,of the self in 
experience suffered from the inevitable imperfections 
of a man’s sight who had just been couched of cataract 
iris the eye. 

From this fatal ambiguity in Kant's doctrine of 
apperception, philosophy might develop on two 
different lines. It might either emphasise his doctrine 
of transcendental apperception which was taken by 
him to be the presupposition of our consciousness of 
objects; or, it might accentuate his theory of corre- 
lativity of the self and the not-self by condemning 
his so-called analytic unity of apperception. In the 
history of post-Kantian idealism, we get a brilliant 
development of the latter aspect of Kanf's teachingb. 
while for an equally brilliant exposition of the former 
aspect of Kant’s thought one may tnfn to the advaita 
philosophy of India. The doctrine of transcendental 
and pure consciousness is as old as the Upanisads, and 
Yajnavalkya was its first exponent: it was later on 
established on a secure basis by Sankara and his 
followers. 
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The massive influence which Hegel’s philosophy 
exercised and is still exercising on a large number of 
able thinkers, belonging to different ages and countries, 
has helped to keep Kant’s confusion alive down to 
the present day. A.s a consequence, the doctrine of 
self as pure consciousness, though strongly suggested 
by the excellent analysis of experience for which we 
are indebted to the neo-Hegelian absolutists, is dis- 
missed by them as the offspring of the fallacy of 
abstract identity. In expounding the conditions of 
what we have called the mediated self -consciousness, 
they have certainly exhibited an extraordinary power 
of critical analysis, and if modern thought is still 
clinging obstinately to the pre-Kantian and pre- 
Hegelian methods of seif-cognition and reviving the 
antiquated and exploded theories of self, it is surely 
taking a definitely retrogressive step.^® 

But the mediated self-consciousness is not only 
conditioned by the consciousness of the object, but also 
by a pure conscious principle which is the presupposi- 


1''* When, tor- instance. Prof- Jolm Lnird insists on in- 
trospe'ction as tlie riglit method of self-cognition in iiis 
Problem.'^ of the Self, and rejects the Hegelian dictum that 
the self is subject and not substance (p, 3.35), or when Hans 
Hrieseh seeks to find a “rightful place” for the souk in The 
Crisis in Psychology, p. 165, and urges that the soul is to he 
interred, one must ine%'itibly he remmdid of the false methods 
and conclusions of VStsyayaiija and Jayanta or of TJdyoiakara, 
that were subsequently revived ihy Locke and William -Tames 
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tion of even the consciousness of objects. It -would 
certainly be an un-warranted assumption to hold that 
the self comes to existence only when there is an 
‘I’ -consciousness. On the cbntrarv, both common-sense 
and logic demand that the self must exist first, in order 
that it may become self-conscious by the knowledge 
of objects -with which it contrasts itself. In other 
words, the ‘I’ -consciousness, or Ichheit. presupposes 
an original conscious principle The self must he, as 
put by Mr, Prichard, in order that it may become 
conscious of itself through the consciousness of the 
objects. In dreamless sleep, as we have already 
remarked, there is, for instance, no ‘ I ’-consciousness, 
yet we cannot deny the existence of the self at that 
time. The self, it is admitted by Green, is an eternal 
principle which does not sleep, and he, as we have 
seen above, accuses Locke for not drawing this 
conclusion. But such an admission on the part of 
Green implies the necessity of distinguishing between 
the mediated self-consciousness (called Akahkata in 
the advaita system) and the eternal self. If, again 
it is admitted that the eternal self is the principle of 
consciousness itself, then, it must also be admitted that 
the principle of consciousness exists in deep sleep, 
though the ‘ I ’-consciousness is absent at that time 
Thus, the very logic of the idealistic analysis of 
experience points to a distinction which has been rather 
hastily rejected by the absolutists themselves. 
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Should we not therefore admit that m deep sleep 
there is a very near approach to the state of pure 
consciousness which is the prior condition of mediated 
self-consciousness ^ Green, 'we have seen, is very clear 
on the distinction between consciousness and sensibility 
or mind; if he had devoted a little more attention to 
the facts of dreamless sleep, it would be perhaps 
evident to him that what he called the modifications of 
sensibility were as much a necessary factor for mediated 
self -consciousness as a pure conscious principle. 

A similar conclusion follows from the positions 
of E. Caird and Dr. Haidar. The correlativity of the 
subject and the object, it is admitted, implies a 
principle which transcends the opposition of the subject 
to the object. Dr. Haidar especially is very clear in 
insisting that the Absolute of Hegel is the ultimate 
unity which must not be identified with the mere 
subject of knowledge, Should we not, then, admit 
that the ultimate unity which is the presupposition of 
the correlativity cannot be one of the correlative 
terms! If the opposition of the subject to the object 
is transcended in the ultimate unity, the latter should 
be admitted to be a foundational unity which annuls 
the opposition and coiTeiativity of the subject in 
relation to the object. But this conclusion is not 
drawn by Caird and Dr. Haidar. They insist, on the 
contrary, that the same self which distinguishes itself 
from the object also annuls the distinction, and in this 
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sense self -consciousness is a unity-in- difference which 
IS the highest category of knowledge. 

We have contended, on the contrary, that the 
foundational unity annuls every type of correlativity, 
and, therefore, cannot be identified with any of the 
correlative terms; consequently, the self which knows 
itself by distinguishing itself from the object cannot 
be the ultimate self for which all correlated objects 
have their meaning. In other words, the Absolute is 
not relative to anything other than itself, on the 
contrary, it is the non-relational ground of all 
relations, the pure conscious principle which is pre- 
supposed by all objects and inter-objective relations 

Here the old question forces itself once more upon 
us: How to know the knower which is the non- 
relational conscious principle? How can there be a 
philosophy of the Unconditioned? For answering 
these questions, we may, once agam, refer to Sankara s 
method. Wje have seen that, on the one hand, he is 
anxious to maintain that the Absolute is something 
very positive, though imdefinahle, and not a mere 
naught, as supposed, for instance, by the Buddhists 
The unconditioned Absolute is beyond the limits of 
speech and thought, not because it is a mere ‘ x, ’ but 
because all definite and determinate knowledge is of 
the objects which can be distinguished from one 
another. These objects, — such as the pot, the pillai, 
etc., are determinate and related to things other than. 
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tliemselves But what is not detenum^ oaiinot be 
known by distinguishing it from other things. In this 
sense alone the Absolute Self is unknowable. The 
knower can never be the object that is known, much 
as the fire cannot burn itself The negative descrip- 
tion is simply meant to deny of it all categories that 
are applicable to the objects, “ it does not negative 
absolutely everything, but only everything except 
Brahman . It is not apprehended, not because it 
does not exist, but because ‘'it is the witness of 
whatever is apprehended/’^' 

But, on the other hand, Sankara is equally 
emphatic in his opinion that to name is to delimit and 
to know is to distinguish the thing known from the 
things different from itself. Hence, the problem 
which arises here is that of reconciling the doctrine of 
pure consciousness with the requirements of discursive 
thinking. The problem, however, is not peculiar to 
the advaita philosophy. We have already seen how 
J Cook Wilson admits that consciousness is of the 
nature of an undefinable universal, and so to ask to 
define it is an instance of the fallacy of asking an 
unreal question. And this, in plain language, means 

I e . stliLtatn jMn(‘ch) nnain urthantaiam tiihanfUn — 
Com o/ii the Brh. Up. II, 3, 2. 

Ihid., 11. 4. 14- 
10 S. B. III. 2 22. 

S. B. III. 2. 23. 
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that consciousness cannot conform itself to the 
categories of discursive knowledge, and is so far sui 
generis. Similarly, Bradley acknowledges that when 
we are concerned with the immediate experience, we 
have necessarily to resort to metaphors, and, conse- 
quently, the term jor is strictly speaking inapplicable 
to the non-relational background of relational knowl- 
edge; it can neither be explained nor described. 
Hence, both Bradley and Sankara raise an identical 
question here, namely, how can we even name the non- 
relational unconditioned principle?’-® 

Bradley returns here an evidently sell-contra- 
dictory answer; namely, that though it is a positive, 
non-relational, non-objective whole of feeling, yet it 
contains on the other side distinctions which transcend 
its immediacy; hence, it is possible to set it before us 
“ not only in partial detail but in its main general 
character,” but its description must be ‘'imperfect 
and half -negative.” Sankara's answer is, at least, 
consistent with the theory of immediate experience, 
and it runs as follows. Though the ultimate ground, 
which is our very self, is indescribable, yet the word 
^ self ' may be first used in the sense of such deter- 
minate objects as the body, etc , and then each of 
these objects may be rejected as a not-self; and this 
will help the discursive intellect to go beyond its 

See particularly, Bradley's Truth and p- 160. 

and Saikara’s Commentary on the Ch. Up- Til. 1, 3. 

P. 22 
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limitations and understand what is not an object. 

Just as when a royal army is seen, the umbrellas, 
flags and other emblems of royalty point to the 
presence of the king who is not himself seen,” and the 
people begin by asserting that there is the king, and 
then, “ gradually setting aside all the objects and 
persons seen in the procession, come to have an idea 
of the presence of the king, though he may not be seen, 
exactly the same is the case in respect of the point at 
issue/ 

This method of aiding the discursive understand- 
ing to form a tolerably clear idea of the unconditioned 
principle is known in the advaita literature as the 
method of adliyOro'pa'pamda or that of figurative 
superimposition followed by subsequent negation . 
That is, though the Absolute is not the cause of the 
world, yet, we may begin by proving that he is the 
cause and the creator of the world, and then proceed 
to prove that the category is not applicable to it; or 
we may begin by asserting that the body is the self and 
then prove that it cannot be the self, and thus proceed 
from one not-self to another till we reach the innermost 
self which i% the unconditioned conscious pTinciple/° 


Com, on the Ch. Up. loc, cit. Cp. also S. IP I. 1. 13, 
and Covi. on the Gita XIDI- 15. 

20 Snell a procediu-e may easily remind us of J. Ward’s 
analysis of self-consciousness wbicb. so far resembles the 
adyaita theory of self, enclosed, os it 'weie, ^vithiu fire sheaths 
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In fact, Sankara’s arguments and analysis which 
take different turns in different contexts are all design' 
ed for the one purpose of establishing that the self is 
identical with consciousness which, again, is the un- 
definable and unconditioned principle at the back of 
all relational experience and knowledge. It is the 
Brahman which cannot be represented “definitely as 
this of that object, “ it is “the eternal subject which 
IS never an object,” and within which there is no 
distinction of “objects known, knowers, acts of know- 
ledge, etc. A close approach to it is made by us in 
dreamless sleep during' which the self exists without 
the ‘ I ’-consciousness and without any consciousness 
of difference. It being the presupposition of all 
distinctions, there is no distinction within it, and in 
this sense it is niroikal'gaP-- It cannot be known in 
the same sense in which the blue lotus is known, 
because it cannot be defined 'ger genus et dijferentiam 
Hence, again, the need of metaphors in describing ic 
Sankara, therefore, develops what may be called, 
following the language of Vaihinger, a philosophy of 


{koiUi), Tile impoitant difference, liowever, between AVaid’s 
poriitiLin and that of Sankara consists in tliis tliat while Ward, 
like Eant, is led to the agnostic theory of the pure ego, 
Sankara, like Bradley, maintains that the unconditioned 
principle is immanent in oui experience. 

S, B I. 1. 4. 

^aivarthaliiaApado niml^alpali — Com- on the Tait 
Vp. BialiiiahaUt Cp. also S. B. II. 3. IT: and HI. 2. IG, 
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as if in describing the Absolute Self, — philosophy 
which is at least as old as Yajnavalkya The self, in 
fact, does not think and move, but ‘Thinks as it were, 
and moves as it were.”"'* The Brahman may be 
compared to the sun which is “reflected in the water 
and the like/' and the one Self thus “appears one and 
many at the same time, just as the one moon is 
multiplied by its reflections in the water. ’’“h Though 
m reality one and unchanging, the Brahman 
“participates as it were in the attributes and states of 
the body and the other limiting adjuncts within which 
it abides; it grows with them as it were, decreases 
with them as it were, and so on.”^' Lastly, belong- 
ing to the Self, as it were, there are name and form 
which are “the germs of the entire expanse of the 
world,” called the mdya, sakti, or prakrti of the 
omniscient Lord. In fact, however, none of these 
characteristics, such as, lordship, omniscience, or 
omnipotence, belong to the Self,-'^ 

Sankara’s method here has evidently some 
similarity with that of Kant. The ideas of reason, 
according to Kant, are mere regulative principles as 
distinct from the categories which are the constitutive 
principles of experience, God, for instance, has a 

-3 S B. II. 3. 30. 

Ibid'., Ill- 2. 18. 

ihid., nr, 2. 20. 

S. B- II. 1. 14. 
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regulative use in relation to our empirical knowledge, 
that is, though it is in fact a focus imaginanus, it 
may still serve to give to our knowledge the greatest 
possible unity. It is an ideal which may be set before 
ns for attaining the highest amount of unity in our 
knowledge, and we may proceed in the work of 
systematising our knowledge, “as if the sum of all 
phenomena had its highest, all-sufficient ground in a 
self-subsistent, unconditioned, and creative reason 
Similarly, though the self cannot be determined as a 
pure self-identical unity, yet, we might set about to 
systematise our knowledge of the mind with the ideal 
of such a unity, ‘ 'as if the soul were a simple substance, 
which maintains its personal identity, though its 
states -are constantly changing.” 

But, in spite of this similarity between the 
method of Kant and that of Sankara, the point on 
which they differ is as important as their similarity 
For Sankara, neither God nor the self-identical unity 
cf consciousness is a mere focus imaginaiiusi on the 
contrary, each is real in a certain sense. The indi- 
vidual self, for instance, is a composite structure, it is 
the eternal, unconditioned, conscious principle, circum- 
scribed, as it were, by the unconscious principle, 
cahed antaJikarana This unconditioned principle, 
far from being a mere empty form or a thing-in-itself 
is the very background of all determinate objects 
Eeality. in other words, is wider than what Kant 
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called the phenomenal world; that tO' which the 
categories are inapplicable is not an entirely incon- 
ceivable ‘ X,’ nor does it belong to a world beyond the 
so-called phenomenal world. It is an infinite principle 
which, though undefinable, is the indispensable support 
of all objects and of all relations among the objects 
It may be called the noumenal background of the 
phenomenal world, provided it is remembered that it 
IS perfectly immanent in, though incomprehensible 
by, our relational experience; as immanent, it is know- 
able pa?' excellence, like our feelings of pleasure and 
pain, but as non-relational, it cannot be known 
through relational mechanism. 

This, in short, is Sankara’s ex]danation of the 
method which must be adopted in describing the 


t'aiid i&^eeitaiiily right hi lus criliciftm of Ktnii’s llicoiy 
of the uucomlitioiied lioumenou m so tar as Ka.ut leaves us 
in the dark to vliat this nonnaenoii is. Kant's ultimate 
purpose ho’n-ever, as Ouircl tells im. is to show lliut the 
exclusion of kuo'^'ledgej il, iu oue aspocl of inoiidis fht 
limitation of (uir intL’iligence, as capable only of under^itaiid- 
ing which is given to it through sense, in auoihei aspect 
oi it,_point.s to the infinity of our natuie, as sub, teds, who am 
(. onscious of themselves, and who, as so conscious, are not 
nibjected to the liinitations which they impose on all the 
objects they know. The limitation ot knowledge 1o plienoniB- 
lion IS thus the libena.tion of the uoumenon, and especially of 
the noumenal subject, from, the conditions to which all 
phenomenal objeets are subjected.” T/u? Critical Pinjosophy, 
c substituted for Kaut’s pbenomenai 

objects the term _objeets in general/ this wnnld be an 
illuininating exposition of the adua.ita position 
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indescribable, unconditioned, infinite, Absolute Con- 
sciousness. Being the ground of all distinctions, there 
is no distinction within it; nor is there, strictly speak- 
ing, a relation between itself and the determinate 
objects: and when we speak of such a -relation, it must 
be remembered that we cannot do so, as Bradley 
rightly puts it, except by a licence. To put it in the 
language of the advaita philosophers, a relation can 
exist only between objects and objects, and. conse- 
quently, the relation of the objects to the self is 
anirxacnnlya In order to think of the subject-object 
relation, we have to distinguish one from the othei 
but in reality there is here no relation at all, not even 
the relation of distinction. The )Self, in other words 
IS non-relational or asanga. Hence, again, arises the 
need of the method of figurative attribution to it of 
the characters of determmate objects followed by then 
denial through a series of subsequent negations. In 
this way alone can the undetermined be determined 
and our discursive intellect may form a tolerably clear 
notion of what is essentiallv unspeakable.-' 

In the light of these considerations, it may be 
evident that the critics of the advaita doctrine ha^e 
really done a great injustice to it by their unwarranted 
assumption that the Undetermined Absolute is either 

i-e., tliifi is tlie -way iii wliieh ni.ipniiJir'u-aiti piaponcyate 
and ai'acyaiyiapt. p/atijayayati. as put liv tbt? advaita pliilo- 
soplier.s. 
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a mere nothing or an abstract identity. The former 
has been the central allegation of the philosophers of 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika school and of the non-advaita 
Vedanta schools of thought, while the latter is the 
assumption of Hegel and his followers. Thus, for 
instance, Vatsyayana asks: who can prove the reality 
of a God who, being undetermined by such qualities 
as knowledge, etc,, is beyond perception, inference, 
and the scripture Kamannja, similarly, starts his 
classical refutation of the position of Sankara with 
the contemptuous assertion that the doctrine of 
indeterminate reality is not at all to be respected, and, 
inasmuch as every type of proof must pertain to a 
determinate reality, those who hold the doctrine of 
indeterminate reality cannot even say that this is the 
proof for such a reality.®'^ 

Budhijio^ibliitcdtinalitifjairiniupul Juja tn I ^ imt am 

•‘piatyalisa.numdt^gania'visaydUiam kah sakta ^ipapddayi.Ptt,m — 
Lhdbya lY 1. 28. Viatsyayana of course has in mind here 
certain thinkef.s preceding Sahliara, who had ia.dvocated_ the 
adraita doctrine of undetermiued Ahsolnte. And he refects 
it ill order to make roonii for his own llieorv of God who it, 
possessed of qucrlities and is of the nature of human self. 

NirvUesavasPuvadthhih nirvikes vaxtuvi tdam, 
pra'/ndnam iti na sakyate va,kUim, savisesa-vmtui-vtxayatvdt 
sai-vapy'avydn'oaidm—^&mhlidsya 1. 1. Indeed, it is surprising 
how E'ajiianaija entirely misses the 'force of Sankara’s argu- 
ments everywhere' and sees no-tliing hut pure sophistry in all 
that Sankara says in defence of his conclusion He seems to 
start with the prejudice that a conclusion must be fallacious 
because of the -imere fact that it has been defended by 
Sankara. Such a sectarian prejudice may perhaps toe due 
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A detailed examination of the arguments which 
the Kyaya-Vaisesika philosophers and the thinkers of 
the non-advaita vedanta schools have brought against 
the advaita theory of Indeterminate Absolute is not 
possible here. Nor is such an examination needed 
after what has been already said in respect of the 
psychological approach to the problem of knowledge 
and that of the self. G-od, self, matter, or mind, — 
in fact, everything that is real must, it is assumed, 
conform to the categories of substance, attributef 
cause, effect, etc. The notion of foundational knowl- 
edge or that of the ground-category has no place in 
their systems, and their theories of knowledge do not 
differ essentially from what has been made familiar to 
us by Locke and the modern psychologists in general. 
Once it is assumed that everything, including the seif, 
must be an object of proof in the same sense in which, 
say, the table or the tree is proved, there is no wonder 
that the seif, individual as well as the Absolute, should 
be taken as one object among other objects, and then 
all talks about an unobjectifiable ultimate principle 
would look like futile attempts, to prove what does not 
exist at all. The Absolute, on this assumption, has 


partly to tlie tact tliat tke latter eritici^ed the Bliagavata 
Sijstem for its dogma of the origin of the individual soul and 
loainly to the anti-theistic tendency of {5ehkara's specularionb. 
which apparently could not satisfy the inreubely religious 
sentiments of Ramanuja. 
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either to be pushed entirely beyond the scope of human 
knowledge and faculties, or definitely abandoned once 
for all. 

As a transition to Hegel's criticism of the In 
determinate Absolute, we must emphasi.se the great 
chasm lying between the psychological approaches to 
the problem of knowledge and what we Have called the 
epistemological approach Hegel would never accept 
the view of Vatsyayana or Ramanuja in so far as they 
fail to rise above the categories of substance and 
attribute. Even life and the living organism requiie 
for their adequate comprehension higher categories 
than those of substance and attribute. In fact, the 
Hegelian gradations of the categories are essentially 
incompatible with the mechanical theories of knowl- 
edge favoured by Ramanuja and bis followers as well 
as by the Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers. This fun da 
mental difference between the Elegelian idealists and 
the Indian realists cannot he really bridged over by 
the superficial similarities which apparently exist 
between their arguments. 

Hegel's criticism of the Brahman is well known 
A pure characterless Absolute, according to him, is a 
simple blank vacuity which can explain neither itself 
nor its ‘ other.’ It does not matter, he points out, 
whether the abstract identity be named space, or time, 
oi pure consciousness, ego; in so far as it is an abstract 
absolute, it lacks the condition of a synthesis, which 
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consists in mediation or a reference to another. It is 
quite the same thing as " what the Indian names 
Brahma, when, externally motionless and no less 
internally emotionless, looking years long only to the 
tip of his own nose, he says within himself just om-, 
om, om, or perhaps just nothing at ail This dull 
, void consciousness, conceived as consciousness, is 
Being But to plant ourselves thus fast in the 
abstract absolute is an impossible feat for thought. 
And, consequent^, Jacobi. Parmenides, and Spinoza, 
have failed in keeping to such abstractions. “ Just 
this indeterminateness of being, however, is what 
constitutes its determinateness: for indeterminateness 
is opposed to determinateness.’' Knowledge, there- 
fore, cannot find self-fulfilment in the abstract identity 
of pure being, it needs everywhere a synthesis, a 
relation of the pure Being to its ' other.’ 

Following this line of thought, Hegel coines to his 
well-known doctrine of an Absolute Spirit, which, far 
from being indeterminate and relation-less, is the 
ultimate synthesis of aU relations. It is a Principle 
of Self-consciousness which, to put it in the language 
of E. Caird, manifests itself in the difference of self 
and not-self , that through this difference, and by over- 
coming it, it may attain the highest unity with itself.®" 


“*1 -T. H- Stirling, The Secret of Uef/el, p, S-hl. 
Hegel, p. 133. 
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It IS, mfiiiitp, not in the sense of nn In- 

determinate Being, but as a Being which includes its 
‘ other ' into itself, a self-determined whole in which 
all differences and oppositions are brought back to 
unity. 

The difference between such a conception of the 
Absolute from what we are explaining in these pages 
has been pointed out above. "WTiat is needed here is 
to urge emphatically that the advaita Absolute is not 
a bare abstract identity That all categories aie 
relative, and that each finite reality has something else 
to limit it, have been the recognised tenets of sound 
philosophy in India since the time of the Buddhists 
at the latest. Each category refers to its contradictory 
category, and derives its meaning from its relation to 
the other, and, consequently, even the category of 
unity or identity has a meaning only in so far it is 
contrasted with the category of plurality or difference 
But the conclusion that is drawn from this relativity 
of the categories is, not that the Absolute is an abstract 
identity, but that it is beyond all relational categories 
The Infinite, Foundational, Consciousness, is beyond 
all notions of duality, multiplicity, or relativity; it is 
the foundational unity which is the presupposition of 
all relative categories. And, strictly speaking, it is 
incapable of any number That is, the category 

Sari'kara’ri Com- on the Ch. Up. VIiI. 24- 1. Compaie 
Bradley’s remark tliat “unity, in its more proper sense, !'■ 
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of identity which derives its meaning from its contrast 
with the category of difference is not to be confused 
with the ground-unity which is implied by all relational 
categories. And such a foundational unity is to he 
found in our own self; because the self, in so far as it 
distinguishes ‘ a ’ from ‘ b,’ cannot itself be one of 
these distinguished terms. It is true that ‘ a ’ has no 
meaning apart from its contrast with i.e., ‘a,’ 
if it is entirely separated from * b,' will reduce itself 
to an abstract identity. But the self for which ‘a' 
has a meaning as contra-distinguished from ‘ b ' must 
belong to a different order of reality; and, consequent- 
ly, what is true of ' a ’ cannot be true of the self. 

It is certainly true that to think of a thing or 
even to name it, the thing must be distinguished from 
another thing. It is also true that one thing can be 
distinguished from another only in so far as there is a 
unity underlying both the things that are distinguished 
from one another. Hegel, that is, is certainly right 
in asserting that a thing is what it is onlv in and bv 
reason of its limit ; and this is almost a literal transla- 
tion of Sankara’s contention that a thing different 
from another thing is ' the limit of the latter 

tnown onlv as contradistingvislied from plurality,'’ and so 
iar it is itself an appearance, and, as sncli, cannot be applied 
to tlie Eeal.; yet, it is possible “to use unity vitli a difterent 
meaning”, — Appeal ance aiid Reality, p. 461. 

Bhinn-am. hi va^tu vaatvantarayya atito hharati. etc — ■ 
Com. on the Tout. Tip-, tbe second cbapter of BrahmabaUl 
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Similarly, as we have seen above, Vacaspati is very 
clear on the point that two things cannot convict with 
each other when they have difference in their founda- 
tions. In other words, conflicts presuppose an under- 
lying unity. So far there is no disparity between the 
position of Hegel and that of the advaita thinkers. 
But their positions become irreconcilable when we come 
to the category of Infinite. For Hegel, the infinite is 
neither indeterminate nor something determined from 
outside; the true infinite includes its ' other ’ into 
itself, it is at least a Being-for-itself, and, as such, 
different from the false infinite which is restricted from 
outside and is so far really finite. For the advaita 
thinkers, on the other hand, the'Infinite, — which may 
be called Self, or Consciousness — is the presupposition 
of all distinctions, including the distinction of ‘ here ’ 
from ' there,’ that of ‘ now ' from ‘ then,’ and that of 
one object from another. All objects are limited in 
these three ways; the Absolute, on the other hand, is 
free from this threefold limitation. 

To put this basic contrast of the Hegelian type of 
absolutism with the advaita position in another form, 
the category of unity-in-difference which is taken by 
the former as the highest category of reality would be 
considered by the latter as a category under vv^hich the 
objects exist, but not the Absolute /or which they have 
a meaning. Two objects that are distinguished from 
one another must have an underlying unity; but this 
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principle cannot apply to the Absolute which is 
essentially Self or Consciousness, The foundational 
unity, that is, is not the category of unity. The latter 
IS implied by the different finite things, while the 
former is the non-relational background of all finite 
things. The Infinite, in other words, cannot exist 
under the same relations as the finite, and if ail 
relations are supposed to imply determinate terms, 
then, the Infinite is not a term at all. It is rather the 
Indeterminate Principle which, being the ultimate 
ground of all relations, is not related in the same way 
in which the^objects are related inter ser-'’ 

HegeTs misinterpretation of the advaita Absolute, 
it may now be clear, arose out' of his misapplication 
of the categories of objects to the non-relational 
Principle. He would, of course, deny the reality of 
a non-relational principle; but, then, his criticism of 
the advaita Absolute should have been directed against 

must, therefoxe, be on our guard when the Absolu e 
described as the AilAnower, the Cniyeisal ilind, or the 
Infinite Spirit- These have all a duaiistic significance and a 
relativistic association. The Absolute, ab explained in these 
pages, cannot he strictly described even as the Seli_ which 
IS ut itself and fov itself, inasmuch as such a aesc-ription has 
no meaning aimit fiom the assumption that diiierence ent^em 
into the nature of the Absolute, howsoever, ‘trsnspaxent’ 
it might be. Hence, again, the categories ot reality and 
existence must necessarily change their meanings when they 
aie applied to the Absolute. The Absolute has no relational 
leality oi conditioned existence, vet, it is the very found j- 
tiou of all lelationai and conditioned existences 
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this point rather than against the category of abstract 
identity which he erroneously identified with the non- 
reiationa] principle. The perplexities which he dis- 
covered in the position of Parmenides and Spinoza 
could not surely be identical with those of the advaita 
position which, we must insist once more, holds that 
the Absolute, being strictly the Unconditioned 
Principle, cannot be even named without bringing it 
under the conditions of the discursive intellect. Hence 
arises the necessity of indicating it through the method 
of figurative attribution to it of the categories of 
Intellect followed by a series of negatioi^s. 

We may summarise these contentions in the 
following' way: — The Self must be ' something ’ other 
than the terms of a given relation. This relation may 
be spatial, temporal, causal, etc. All categories are 
relational, and, consequently, inapplicable to the Self 
which is essentially unconditioned or non-relational 
Identity and difference, the whole and the part, 
substance and attribute, means and end, cause and 
effect, etc., are all relational categories and are, there- 
fore, applicable to the objects only, and not to the 
Self. The Self, on the contrary, is like the light of 
the sun which manifests all objects, though it itself 
does not stand in need of another source of light for 
its own manifestation. Yet, the Self is ever present 
in all our knowledge and in all our activities in its 
pure immediacy, and, as such, it can neither be denied 
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nor objectified. It may be positively described as the 
Conscious Principle to which all objects are presented, 
and which, therefore, is not itself presented to a more 
ulterior principle. In this sense, it is knowable fa) 
excellence, though the categories are inapplicable to 
it It is true that the categories are both modes of 
thought and modes of existence, but this is true of the 
objects only which are necessarily determinate, finite, 
and relational. If an object does not come under any 
category, it must reduce itself to a mere naught, a 
featureless ‘ x ' ; but what is true of the object is not 
tine of the Self which is necessarily immediate, infinite, 
and non-relational. Again, it may be admitted that 
in the world of objects, there are grades of reality, so 
that a given category that is adequate for explaining 
the lower order of existence is inadequate for explain- 
ing the realities of a higher order. But it must be 
admitted at the same time that the Self does not belong 
to the orders of objective reality at all, and, conse- 
quently, it cannot be said to be the highest reality 
among the objects. That is, the Self is not something 
like the highest object in a world of other objects, 
but, on the contrary, it is that for which ail objects 
lower as well as higher, have a meaning. Hence, the 
principle of degrees is not applicable to the Self.®® 


Haldane remarks tliat a being tliat knows seems to 
belong to an order quite diiJerent in kind irom. tliat ot one 
that merely lives without knowing — The Reign of Relativity; 
F 23 
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It muat t)e added m eouclusion that oiLr cntjcism 
of the Hegelian account of self-knowledge does not 
affect in the least our conviction that Hegel has done 
a signal service to the cause of epistemology by his 
doctrine of the universal. Knowledge implies the 
universal validity of the categories, and the latter 
cannot be proved or known in the same way in which 
a particular fact is known or proved. All we have 
attempted to make clear is that the Self is not a 
category at all, and, consequently, it cannot be said 
to be even a system or a relational w'hole or, again, a 
unity -in-difference. On the contrary, it is the ultimate, 
non-relational, Consciousness, which is necessarily 
distinctionless, unobjectifiable, and imniediate. What- 
ever is relational and mediated cannot be the Self, 

p 151 But he does not appear to see as cleaily that what 
he calls fotindationai knowledge cannot be the highest reality 
of the same order with the class of ohj'erts inasmuch a-s it as 
the presupposition of all distinctions including the distinctions 
of degrees in the oibjects. That he is not entirely satisfied 
with his own solution of the problem of self-knowledge is 
evident from, his remark that a way out of the difficulty 
“appears possible if existence actually presents itself at stages 
or degrees which, are different in kind, and if the one system 
of reality can therefore appear in different aspects which vary 
according to the order of thought w'ithin which reality is 
interpreted, a.s even in Einstein’s physiroi doctrine.” Ihid ^ 
p 180, But having rot realised clearly all the implications 
of his doctrine of foundational knowledge, he assumed that 
the foundational knowledge also belonged to the world of 
objects, and, consequently, supposed that it was nothing more 
than the highest leality among the objects, something like 
the highest monad of Leibnits:. 
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though relativity and mediatedness belong to the very 
nature of the objects. To have raised philosophy from 
the particular to the universal was in itself a great 
achievement, but it is now necessary to raise it further 
from the universal to the Self. 



APPENDIX A 

The Role op Reasoning in Advaita Philosophy 

All implicit faith in Revelation with its consequent 
clistrust of independent thought, it is well hnowii, is clainitd 
to he the privilege of the orthodox systems of Indian philo- 
sophy in general and of the Vedanta school in particular. 
Historically, this condemnation of leasoning or tayJm is at 
least as old as the Upanisads which, as is parTiciilarlv evi- 
dent from the well-hnown verse of the Kathopanisad, placed 
the ultimate leality entirely heyond the amhit of reasoning 
and argumentation. iSankara's distinction between Reality 
regarded from the pdiamattldTca or eternal standpoint and 
Reality as it is for the human finite understanding — a dis- 
tinction which is essentially a reprodrution of the Buddhistic 
di.stinction of pnvaindtfha or pininixprinna knowledge from 
what is merely loJiO'.oiiirr'tixirfija or — breathes the 

self-same agnostic attitude that limits the powers nt human 
lliiiiking and other faculties of kuowledcre to the world ot 
ordinary experience alone The Absolute, it i-* reiterated 
in diverse context.s, is unknowable and unthinkahle and is 
purely sahdmnfda and iahffhpraindiwta; and Sankara, tar 
from considering it as an unphilosophieal attitude, declares 
irrational reliance on Revelation to he at the root of the 
evidential superiority of his own position to the rationalistic 
systems ot philosophvA 

' So far Sankara’s position is analogous to modern agnos- 
ticism, such as us illustrated in the sysTems of Kant oiifl 

1 Ve-daritaTa'kyanamaida.niparijat'a nfVSpa^jfw?)! (asiraw p'ann-'fith hb 
tarl-aia'^traiat keiaJabliiryuktihhih lanciMdiihuntafu sadhaj/ittini d^j^'ni/i-urn 
Id prarrtfani — £. B II. 3 1 
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Spen er whifh restnciw hirmen iaowlodge Tvitkout quosti ji 
:Qg its objective validity witbin the world of ordiaary 
experience investigated by science, Eant, for instance, 
despite Iiis limitation of scientific knowledge to the pheno- 
menal world, vindicated the claims of science, against the 
sceptical conclusions of Hume, to offer universal and neces- 
sary truth. Safikara, however, has also a sceptical tendency, 
and his inisology, when judged in the light of some of hia 
express statements, knows no bounds. This instability of 
reasoned knowledge, laccording to them, is not due to the 
pretension of reason to step Ibeyond the limits of the pheno- 
menal world ; it is, on the contrary, inherent in the very 
nature of human reason. Reasoning, in so far as it is 
independent of traditional authority {mrdgama) ^ has nothing 
to check its iminethodioal desultoriness, and, consequently, 
a reasoned conclusion, howsoever carefully obtained, 
cannot be placed above the risk of refutation by a more 
powerful dialectician. 'The defect, it is said, is inherent in 
human reasrju which is different for different men {pvrtnia- 
•rmtii'aiTupydt) , and it vitiates all conclusions ohtainod 
ihrough independent thinking. 2 

The obvious objection to thi.i uiK^udlifie'! condemnation 
of all leasoned knowledge, as he sees eleaily, is that the 
very instability of reasoning hia-i,''to be established on the 
basis of reasoning itself. The second obiectioii which he 
anticipates is that universal scepticism would make life im- 
possible which is based on our ability to infer the 'future 

2 U-tpreh<famSlru?iibandhaiima/ka aiiiaU^thitH bhacmii—fi. B. IT, 1. 
11. This unweisal scepticism m regard to the efluiciicv ot mdi'pendent 
reasoning is more pionouiiLed in Sankaia’s coiximentaiy on the Ivlthakopanisad 
I, 3. 8, \iheie piivate judgment is condemned as vitiated reasoning or 
?.!(torlo iMthout a particle of stability m respect of any object of enquiry 
In the S. B,, hovavep. Sankara appeals to sbuddei at bis own shadow and 
discovers that universal scepticism lelutes itself. 
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'beL.a.viours ot tilings- Thirdly, the real meaning of the 
Scripture which, is to sit in jjudgment upon reasoned inowl- 
edge has to be collected out of the evidently contradictory 
statements of the Scripture and this itself requires reasoning. 
Lastly, it is not reasonable to infer the instability of reason- 
ing from the different conclusions so far attained, for, the 
fallacies of the earlier generations may be removed by the 
more careful reasoning of a later age. Out of these possible 
objections to the theory of universal scepticism, the first and 
the third are evidently of la formidable ebaracter, and their 
foimidableness is appreciated by Sankara himself who hastens, 
in reply, to acknowledge the finality of reasoning in certain 
cases only. And then in place of a universal scepticism which 
dominates his imagination, he contents himself with a 
modified agnosticism of some sort. This, however, does not 
turn the point of criticism. AYhen the question is one of 
reconciling universal scepticism, with itself, it is no answer 
to say that reason sheds unfaltering light on certain topics 
And, similarly, when the problem is to ascertain how, if no 
leasoning has an independent authority, a particuLir inter- 
pretation, of the scriptural statements represents their real, as 
distinct from the apparent, meaning, it is idle to reter to an 
imaginary consensus of opinions of all interpreters. If the 
Yeda is the source of right knowledge, and if the consensus of 
opinions of all rationalists who have ever sought to iuterpiet 
the Yeda be regarded as sufficdent for understanding its real 
meaning, then certainly right knowledge is unattainable 
even b3^ Sarikiara whose interpretation has not stood the test 
he himself offers for distinguLhing the perfect knowledge 
from the imperfect. The consensus ot opinions being itseit 
the point at issue, it cannot be appealed to in vindication of 
the scriptural authority. The Scriptures may shine in iheix 
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own ligtt a« fitiAliari w ul I ha’ve hiii readers bel eve but lu 
■whai partiCTiW hgjit they will shine upon a particnUr 
interpreter depends liarg-ely on the inner light whieh he hringe 
with himself. 

Though, however, Sankara has fiailed to justify Ihe 
validity of his owui interpretafioii of the Scriptures, his con- 
demnation of the human facnllies of knowledge, when viewed 
in the light of some of his clearly expressed, opinions, con- 
tinues steady and midistnrhed thrc^iigbout hi.s exipositiou. 
The Absolute, it is said, is too deep for our faculties and, 
eonsecj_uently, falls, beyond their scope, and reasoning in 
respect of the Absolute must, therefore, be conducted under 
the control of the Scriptures. So far, then, there seems to he 
ample justification for the opinion, widely shared liy the 
exponents and critics of Saiikara, that “So.nlfara’s apparent 
abdication of_puvate judgment, his reliance on iust ruction 
imparted by anothei, and his abhorrence of unfettered 
thought, (are disconcertingly suggestive of the narrowness of 
European medieval philosophy, and seem to place a deep 
chasm between Vedantie and modern speculation.’'^* This 
opinion has been expressed almost in an epigra.mmatic style 
by another accomplished scholar of oiur time who remarks 
that Sankara “does not accept the authority of logic a 
means of cognising the Absolute, hut he deems it a privilege 
of the Vedanta to fare without logic since ha has Eevelation 
to fall back upon.”* 

Theie is, however, another side of the Aiield. While 
I>ro£e3sing‘ an undiluted abhorrence of pure reason, litaiLikaTa 
does not fail to cut out by-paths for letting in the light of 

3 Principal W. S. Uiqiihait, The Vedanta Mid Modern Thonijht, 
P 7S. 

•iDr. ‘T. Stcherbatsky, The Concephoa of Buidhi'.t Nirduiin, p 38. 
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reason ; and the result is that Ms pliilosophy, 'iar from reduo- 
iiig itself to a mere catalogue of dogmas, has the appearance 
of a finished prodiiiot of rational insight and careiul observa- 
tion. It is hut rarelv that he rests content with quoting 
authority^ and when a vital point is ©t stake he plays the 
rationalist with such an exquisite thoroughness and skill that 
his scholastic reverence for the Yedas threatens to pole into 
a mere lip-homage to an authpiity which cannot be openly 
disobeyed. This rational foundation of the Vedanta thought 
has been rightly discovered by P. Deussen who, while noting 
that the Vedanta helps itself out of the di££culties arising 
from its condemnation of the secular canuns of knowledge 
‘'hy the shortcut of srtbstituting a theological for the 
Iihilosophical means of knowledge,”'* see.5 at the same time 
that Sankara “makes a far more extensive use” of philo.'Ophic 
reflection as an aid than might appear from his anti-ratianal 
expressions, and that its perfection in this respect “may itseii 
speak for the fact that we have to do here with a monument 
cf Indian antiquity not merely theological, hut also in the 
highest degree philosophical ’ ^ That Sankara s profound 
respect for the Vedas has not successfully silenced the voice 
of Eeason is indirectly admitted even by Dr. Stcherhatsky 
who while complaining of his negative attitude to logic 
proceeds in the same context to emphasize Sankara's accusa- 
tion of the iladhyiamika on the ground that tire lattei dmre- 
gards all logic, gankara, it is said, treats the Madhyamika 
vrith great contempt for his denial of “the possibility of 
cognising the Absolute by logical method;. 

It is true that he frequently anathematizes unfetiered 
and unbias.^ed reasoning. Eational cii^rj^uisition.'., according 


'i The Sjhtem of the Tdaoia, p. 'JO 
0 Ibid , p. 06 
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to him rpq iro the moderatiiip, mfl encc of 1 eTolat n to 
conJutl them to the Absolute Truth. The real founTation 
of his misolog'V, however, does not seem to he an inherent 
distrust of Season, though some of his expressions, as we 
have admitted above, lend countenance to an audacious out- 
spoken scepticism Paradoxical as it may appear, Sankara's 
distrust of pure reason has its moorings in a profound love 
of reason. The self-fulfiInient,^of reason is not to be found in 
immethodical and desultory argumentations based upon in- 
dividual idiosyneraeies ; reasoning, when pursued ou no 
better ground than the satisfaction of a solitary impulse or 
the desire for intellectual victory, leads to no definite con- 
elnsion. The test of true reasoning, on the other hand, is 
the unity of result in which the' process termiuaies; it is the 
universality and necessity of the conclusion which provides 
the surest criterion of good reasonings. As the Scripture 
stands this test of unity and universality, as it is in this 
sense objective reason writ large, .all individual raiionail 
processes must be conducted under the guidance of Eevelation 
That this is the real intention of Sankara’s denuncia- 
tion of reasoned knowledge seems to be evident from a 
number of considerations. The apparent anomalies and 
conflicts of the scriptural texts, according to him, are not 
devoid of a unity of significance; nor do they really contra- 
dict tradition {smi ti.) or reason (nydyn) when the latter are 
right!;- conceived. Hence, a considerable space prm., 
Chapter II, Part 1) is devoted to the removal of apparent 
contradiction.s 'between Revelation on the one hand and 
.^mrtt and nynya on the other. If reasoning had been alto- 
gether subversive of Revelation or vice versa, there could 
arise no question of their reconciliation; and in that case, 
Sankara, like the Latin Lathers such as Tertulliaii and 
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^4rnobius, would unbepitating-lv adopt tlie sceptical doetiine 
o'f Credo qv.ia ahsurdum. But, far from avoiding all con- 
tact witli reasoning and discussions, every objection to 
Eevelation on the ground of reasoning and ordinary experi- 
ence is carefully discussed in order to exhibit its hollowness. 
All such objections are supposed to be due to errors of 
judgment or misinterpretations of experience ; and conse- 
quently they are found to have no force when these eirors 
and misinterpretations are avoided-" lYhat is condemned, 
therefore, is, not any and every tj'pe of reasoned knowledge, 
but purposelessly dry hair-splitting Uii.ila^ar'ka or ku^orKa) 
which leads to no definite conclu->ion. That is, it is not 
Beason as such, but the misuse of the reasoning faculty, 
which misses the truth; but as it is extremely difficult to 
steer clear of the infinite sources of error in our reasoning 
processes, and as it is not always easy to detect the logical 
aberrations in the arguments of an accomplished dialectician, 
the agreement of our reasoned conclusions with the Scripture 
provides the safest criterion for us that we are not so for 
oh the right track. 

Sankara’s respect for independent reasoning i.s perhaps 
nowhere mure pronounced than in the tathapadn of hi=! Com- 
mentary. iN^one who is entirely sceptical of the efficiency 
and finality of leasoiied knowledge would care for a reason- 
ed refutation of the arguments ofreied in support of rival 
theories. And Sankara has no doubt in his mind that ail 
arguments that have ever been advanced for building up 
non-monistic theories of the universe are but pseudo-argu- 
ments and tbat their fallacies can be detected, not only by 
the disparity ‘existing betiveeii their conchi^ions and Eevela- 


~ y ■vta'<miu}hic JaKoiif Jr'Cii id-ntrmffl'jso/nninUi — 5 B 11 
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i o but alFM b\ a more caref lly on luete I eaat n ng 
^ IspSrlJdiit of Jit! c f-lotfO” It In ean\ tir gfuesR tbat tl ''ijII- 
sisteiit sceptic cannot pronounce an anathema on all leasoii- 
ing piocesMes while himselF claiming- finality for liia reasoned 
refutation of the rival theories, especially when this refuta- 
tion is undertaken independently of Eevclation. rtnhkara 
him sell, in acltiiowledging the need for a reasoned refutation 
of the nou-monistir- systems, admits the distin['iiim between 
false exposition (v/iaJihp(hidhlin,'<a) land true expcisjtion 
{^avujagvpakliifdna). thus implying a siniilar distinction he- 
tween pseudo-reasoning and true reasoning'. 

It is, however, surprisinn that while insisting on the nn- 
kiiowali'ility of the Ahsohite in the light ot the luumm facul- 
ties of knowledge, tsankara has also the tendency to acquiesce 
an an ainrestiicted application of reasoning’ to all spheres 
of reality including the Absolute, This tendeticv is parti- 
cularly prominent in his exp-isition of the Brh ViMoiaad', 
The Yajuavalklya-kundu is said to be pre-omiueiitly argu- 
mentitive in character [turl'nproAJuina) as disiiuf-t irom the 
lladhu-kanda, and the Absolute is supposed to he reasoned 
out {i'dderui ncdiifimin on the ground that the knowledge 
of the Self whi(;h leads to immortality can also he attained 
through arguments.^ Such passag’es aie in evident coiidict 
with those which breathe the agnostic tendency of Saiikava’s 
epistemology. It iiiav he suggested that even here Sankara 
has in mind, not independent reasoning, hnt arguments 
under the contiol of Revelation {iro^ijont/fjrh'ita tarha). 

S Iha ill cakyumiapcfii,ah KvataitLi(i'!tudyiilt^prai!Kalhah hrn/ate — 
I5 B JI. 2 1 

0 Tadeva iarh.enuptiamrlatba'.ridhtinam !i€-!aiinya/-(','natinujHanaiii 
adljujamyafe. Op. als"i Com oa CaudapUila KdnkU IfT. 1. where it is 
said that the Absolute i an he kno-.M) even fliiwijjh ai jfciiients oinkyale 
tarlcnupi jnatHriil 
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But such a suggestion, ■vrould hardly fit into the contexts in 
which the passages occur. 

If, however, Saiikara’s epistemology' is to be worked 
out of the general spirit, as distinct from the ipi>h'<nnia 
wet-ha., of his contentions it must be chanactei'ised, neither 
as rationalism such as is represented by Leibnitz or Hegel, 
Dor as agnosticism of the type which is the result of Kant’s 
Critique of Pute Eeaaon What, however, appears to need 
emphaKs is that Sahkara’e repudiation ot lationalism or 
panlog'ism does not militate against his respect tor reason, 
and it would be perhaps no exaggeration to say that his 
implicit laitli in Eevelation would not allow any nltra- 
rationai pronouncement to override the results of carefully 
tested observations or of ledective judgments. While wax- 
ing eiot|uent on the unthinkability of the Absolute which is 
supposed to be too deep for human faculties of knowledge, 
he leaves at the same time a wide scope for independent 
thinking’ and observation. 

That a strong under-current ot free thought flowed - 
beneath Sankara's scholastic reverence for the Holv Writ 
is also evident irom .some ot Ins momentous observations on 
Ihe limits of the Scriptures. He agrees that even the holy 
texts cannot make us understand what is contradictory and- 
consequently, proceeds to remove the apparent contradictions 
with regard to the nature of the Absolute. The Sastra, it 
is said elsewhere, is not out for changing the nature of 
things, its real function to make known the true nature 
of what is not known ; fire will not be cool, nor will the sun 
cease to burn, even if the Scripture reiterates such examples 
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a hnnlrcl tine*' ^ A 1 the re'u-oi why eiamplen are 

ineffectual for knowledge is said to be the contrary teatiiiiony 
o'i other Rource^? of knowledge. {Piarnwiantcn'Cnanijailid- 
dh'ifjaiatvdt I'a ^tunah-) If this line of thought is developed to 
its logical corLseoAiences, Sankara’s position may he called 
agnosticism which accepts the validity of human knowledge 
within certain limits only, as distinct from scepticism that 
questions the general validity of knowledge. The Absolute, 
then, is unknowable except on the basis of the vScripture, 
not because our knowledge is inherently defective, but 
because the Absolute is 'supersensuous {atindnya).. Each 
source of knowledge has its own sphere of application; 
contradictions aiise only when the canons of knowledge are 
misapplied beyond their respective fields. This aspect of 
^ankiara's theory of knowledge is emphasised by Suret^vara 
and Vaeaspati. The different sources of knowledge, it is 
said, do not conflict with one another as they I'eitain to 
different obj'ects; each is valid within its proper field; but 
when tw'o conflicting* judgments are made about the siame 
object, one of them must be false. i- It would be absurd, it 
is coirtinued, to urge that the right canons of knowledge can 
contradict tuch {ither, because the testimony of a ijarticular 
source of know'ledge can neither be refuted nor corroborated 
by that of another, much as it is absuid to argue that this 
is not la sound on the ground that I see only a colour. 

11 A'a iSsfrarJi, padtirPiaft uttijuiJuVkartiji/h pravrtfam ftuii tarki 
^ath^blirdUndmajfiatSnSih jiidpane - nahyatjnili iiia ddiiijo iia iapatlU 
•ca drHdntasctenSp! praiipadai/itiim iciLijaih — Com, on the Brkad. Up, 
II. 1. iO Compare also uahi vacoitom, v<i.itiito'tnjalhakarane tyapnyate 
kiiii tarhi ijathabhutdrtJidviidyotane — Com,, on. Prahiopanisad, VI. 'i 

12 A c! ffi pxiirlanitm sat prainSnantdiena virudhyato — Naishaitnyd- 
stddhi, III 96. 

l^Niiyaiti iabdah kiito yasmat rupam pah/amt, caksiutd, ih ijad'sat 
iatkawayaiii ivrodho’kf^aiavaktjaijoli—Loe, at. III. 84 ' This is cluiuly 
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Enougii peiliaps Eas been said to show that Sankara, 
be is taken literally, bas as many as three distinct ten- 
dencies in bis epi3tem.olog5’', ■which may be respectively called 
scepticism, rationalism and agnosticism. Whe'a, ho-n’ever, 
■^e refuse to run away with isolated pa.ssages in ^hich 
these conflicting theories aie .supported, when, that is, his 
position is considered as a whole, it may he nptly character- 
ized as rational intuitionism as distinct from anti-rational 
mysticism. In this regard, the method of the Advaita 
•school offers a strong ' contrast with that of Buddhistm 
monism. In the second period of Buddhistic philosophy 
when monistic systems replaced the radical pluralism of the 
first period, the dharmas including the skandhas^ dyatana^ 
and dIuM'us were reduced to mere shadowy existences. And 
as these alone were supposed to constitute the phenomenal 
world of ordinary experience, it was condemned as a mere 
samviU'satya, as distinct from the non-relational Absolute 
revealed in mystic intuitions alone. But the nemesis of 
universal scepticism or unqualified relativism worked itself 
oui when the Absolute Keality also reduced itself to the 
status of the dependent or relative reality Buddhiatn 
philosophy, however, assumed a saner attitude to reasoned 
kndwledge at the hands of Dinnlga and Dharmafciiti who 
replaced the universal scepticism of yagarjuna and Candra- 
kirti by a -sort of modified rationalism. 

The germ of scepticism, as we have seen above, was not 
altogether absent from Sankara’s position, though it did not 
develop into a full-fledged theory at his hands. But fhe 
dialectic method ‘of the Buddhist thinkers provided’ an 

j I ■ — ■ s 

laiu-ated even by Sackara -n-hen 'b-j says : na ca p-ainanam 
prarndManiarena BtTudki/atc, praTnSiiS/ctaTavi.myamsda hi pMmd«aarara,ri. 
piapa^ati — Com. on Srh. Up. II. L. 
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ttrai.tivo T¥eapciii for the followers of SanJ^ara who 1 st i 
time or energy in applying it in the interest ot ubbolnte 
monism. Hence, as early as the beginning of the ninth 
century Mandana Misra sought to expose the self-contradic- 
tory nature of the concept of difference in his 
and the dialectic was yiihsequently applied to all the cate- 
gories of thought hy Sriharsa, Citsukha and otlier distin- 
guished thinkers of the Advaita school. Thus, the inchoate 
scepticism of Sa.nkaiia developed into an unciualified inisology 
at the hands of his followers; and the Advaita dialecticians, 
like Sriharsa and Ananclia.jnan.a, instead of limiting the 
validity of human faculties of knowledge to the phenomenal 
world, paved the way to universal scepticism by a negative 
criticism of eveiy category of thought. A similar degenera- 
tion of the Hegelian criticism o'f categories is illustrated by 
Bradley’s Appca/ianoe and Reality. A category, for Hegel, 
is no doxiht self-discrepant, but this is clue to its forced 
labstraction from the higher category in which tlie incon- 
sistencies of the lower category are reconciled, h’or Bradley, 
on the other hand, every category ol knowledge 'cun give us 
only appearance, and in Chis regard, one category is' as bad ’ 
as another, dt does not, therefore, appear to be altogether 
true that theie ]s great “family likeness between the 
dialectical method of Hegel and Hagarjuna’s clialeelics,”^^ 
if this is meant to deny the impoitant diherence between tlie 
immanent criticism of the categories which alone is recom- 
mended b 5 f Hegel and the purely negative criticism under- 
taken hy the Buddhist and the Advaita dialeeticiiuis. The 

1-1 It IS now hckl bv.mfuiy scholars that Mandana's Bralimostddfn, 
■whieh influenced considerably the followers of Sankara, lepieseuts the pre- 
Saiikura aspect of VeJanra Vaca'jpati, c.g., load into Sankara’s views 
'Mandana ’s dialectic on difference. 

15 Dr T. Stolierbateky, Nirvana, p 53 
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result of this negative critieisni is that the Dharmakaya of 
I^%arjuna, the Brahman of Srihaisa and the Absolute of 
Bradley, far from being the ero-wning phase of man’s searclr 
for absolute tinth, are simply shot out of a pistol, 

Bor Sankara, on the' other hand, thought or intellectual 
interpretation of experience, far from being a nseless snper- 
fiuity, represents lan indispensable stage of discipline leading 
^ to the highest type of experience in vhich the Absolute 
Reality stands self-revealed. It is tioie that the Absolute, 
for him, transcends the powers of discursive thought, and, 
consequently, our faculties of knowledge are inherently in- 
capable of giving ns the highest truth; hut inasmuch as the 
path to the highest experience lies across the region of 
discursive thought, a rigorous exercise of intellect must precede 
that experience. The Absolute, therefore, is not to be 
realised through mere scriptural texts, nor is the scrupulous 
exercise of reason a hlasphenions deviation from the path of 
God.’-'^ Each step of the threefold discipline has its proper 
function which cannot he performed by another. Consequent- 
ly, the expression of the Highest Reality in the relational 
form of discursive thought has the useful function of 
stiinulating thought to go beyond itself. This aspect of 
Sankara's epistemology requires more emphasis than it has 
so far received at the hands of his exponents and critics. 


lb .4sa)i drsio bJidLaii irai.anamaitanitiiididtiijasdria,^a(tkancik 

tianyathd iraidnamatreita — Cuin. O'i the £rk Up.^ TV 2. 6. Cp- 

Aparol^S/iiibhiiti : — Xotpadyaie hiria ]f'k)iam ‘cuareuamjasddhan.aih 

F 2-i 
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P. Deussen’s Interpretation of Vedanta 

Some o£ the debatable points in DeusKen’s presentation 
o£ tbo vedanta tliought have alieacly provoked criticism, 
The following lines are intended to remove a few more 
misconceptions which his interpretation has helped to 
perpetuate, and some o'c v/hich, though of a rather .serious 
character, are still unchecked and unchallenged. And the 
result is that the modern students of the vedanta tliought, 
particularly of the ladvaita school, have so far failed to ap- 
preciate the value and vitality of that profound analysis of 
experience which is strongly sug'gested, if not always 
definitely formulated, b-y the advaita thinkers. A complete 
critical evaluation of Deussen’s inrerpretiation , therefore, is 
long over-due. The agnostic interpretation of the advaita 
position being fraught with very far-reaching consequences 
for its theory of knowledge, we need offer no apology for 
starting from thi.s point. 

The fadvaita Absolute, it is generally believed, is some- 
thing unknowable and inconceivable and ‘falls entirely 
beyond tbe ambit of ordinary experience; and so far it is 
supposed to be analogous to tbe “tbing-in-itselt’’ of Kant. 
Tbis agnostic interpretation of Sankara was started by no 
less an authority thau Paul Deussen wbo did so mucb for 
tbe spread and appreciation of the advaita speculations, and 
whose works on the Dpanisads and the advaita Yedanta are 
justly regarded as pioneer works in the field of Indian 
philosophy. In showing tbe contrast of tbe standpoint of 
Ignorance, of Knowledge, and of superior Knowledge in 

370 
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relation to B rahman, Denssen remarks tkat tkongi. the 
general vie-w lying at tke basis of tbe Upanisads is ibat 
Brahman is an object of knowledge, and, as &ncb, it must foe 
seen, beard, comprebended, and .reSected upon, yet rery 
soon “it came to be realised tbat tbis knowledge of Brahman- 
was essentially of a different nature fioin tbat wbicb we call 
^knowledge’ in ordinary life.” Tbe conception of avid^S, 
Denssen continues, was developed 'from the- negative idea of 
mere ignorance to tbe positive idea of false kno'wledge, and 
tbis step “id tbe same wbicb Parmenides and Plato took wben 
tney affirmed tbat tbe knowledge of tbe world of sense was 
mere deception .... wbicb Sant took, wben be showed tbat 
tbe entire reality of experience is only apparition and not 
reality (“tbing-in-itself”).”^ And tbe primitive source of 
tbe entire conception of tbe nnknowableness of tbe atman, it 
is further remarked, “is to be found in tbe speeches of 
yajuavalkya in tbe Bribadaianyaka.”- These speeches imply 
tbat “the supreme atman is unknowable, because be is tbe 
all- comprehending unity, whereas all knowledge presupposes 
a duality of saibj'ect and oibject” : and secondly tbat “tbe 
individiual atman also ... is unknowable, 'because in all 
knowledge be is the knowing snbj'ect (“tbe knower”), con- 
sequently can never be object.” It is nnneces3a,ry to show 
in detail bow Denssen has attempted to prove tbat the" “un- 
Lnowableness” of tbe self is a doctrine wffiicb, though in op- 
position to tbe general tendency of tbe Upanisads to seek 

1 The Philosophy of the Upanuhads, p. Ti. 

Dr. S N. Das Gapta unhesitatingly accepts DeuEsen’s interpretation 
and remarks that “H we loot at Greet philosophy m Parmenides or Piato 
nr at modern philosophy in Kant, we find the same tendency towards 
glorifying one unspeakab'e entity as the Beality or the Essence ,” — A Htsiory 
of Indian Philosophy, Yol. L, p. 42. 

2 /bid., p. 79. 
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aft«r and to exponnd tlio ki owle Ige of the atma i la more 
and more elaborated in them. The conception, of the atman 
“is a negative and relative idea, which declares to ns rather 
wherein the essence of man and of the nuiverse is not to 
be sought, than afford.s ns any positive information as to its 
real nature. ”3 And tliis, far from heing a defect, is supposed 
to he its “philosophical value,” hvcause “the essence of 
things remoins, as far as its nature is concerned, eternally 
■unknown ; and every attempt to make it an object of knowledge 
compels us to impose upon it definitions which are borrowed 
from that sphere of experimental knoivledge that alone is 
accessible to our intelligence, and these again do not penetrate 
to the essential reality of things.” This agnostic theory, 
according to Denssen, is stiongly emphasised hy Yajnavalkya 
and permeates the teachings of many TTpanisads. 

Once Deusseii has been able to persuade himself that the 
unkno'wability of the e&Bence of the universe is the most 
valuable theory of the Upanisads, he natuially seeks to find 
in the teachings of Sankara the same agnostic theory with 
its insistence on the absolute ranknowableness of the Self 
through the ordinary mean.s of knowledge or within the four 
corners of our ordinaiy experience. Thus, fui instance, at 
the very beginning of his famous exposition of the position 
of Sa'hkara, Eeussen starts with the assumption that the funda- 
mental thought of the Vedanta consists in the thought 
that “the empirical view of nature is not able to lead ns to 
a final golmtion of the being of things;” and this thought is 
supposed to be “the root of all meta])hysics, so far as -without 
if no metaphysic.s can come into being or exist. The step 


a Ibul., p 87 

4 The Syeictn of ihe Vedanta, p 47. 
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leyoad physics to metaphysics “is. onlj; to be explaiued by a 
more or less clear consciousness that ail empirical investiga- 
tion and knowledge amounts in the end only to a great 
deception grounded in the nature of our knowing faculties, 
to open our eyes to which is the task of metaphysics,’’ And 
here Sankana’s attempt is supposed to he analogous to that of 
Parmenides and Kant, with this difference that while Kant 
discovered the final reason of the false empirical con ept in 
“the nature of our cognitive facnilty,*’ the Vedanta did not 
seek it there. ° Por this scientific foundation of the Vedanta, 
therefore, the Indians will accept the teachings of the 
Critique of Pure Reason “with gratefnl respect.’’ 

Considerations of space will not allow us -^o multiply 
quotations from Deusseu’s work to show in detail how his 
prejudices for agnosticism have coloured his interpretation of 
the position of Sankara throughout Hs monumental Ixiok 
His conclusions about the advaita theory of Self nre 
identical with those which he arrived at in the process of 
interpreting the Upauisads. “However much we may agree 
with the Vedanta,” it is observed, “wben it holds that a 
fathoming of Being-in-itself is only possible in Our own 
‘I,’ andf in its metaphysics, pushes aside everything objec- 
tive, and relies on the Subject only, we can as little agree 
with it when disregaiding the objections of the opponent . , . 
fi finds the last basis of Being in the Subject of Knowledge 
The consequence is that the Vedanta denies itself an imme- 
diate insight into the essence of things; for the subject of 
knowledge can never become the object for ns, precisely 
because in every cognition it must take the place of 
subject. ”<5 But the Indians, it is continued, found out a 

5 Ibid., p. S-3. 

6 Ihid.. p 213. 
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waj of perceiving The subject the spirit Brahiuau In 
all perception it “is assumed las the witness (sa/cyiff.), that is, 
the knowing subject of knowledge. Yet there remains a 
possibility of knowing God : the J that is, here, he 

who has become one with God, sees him in the condition of 
SamradJiicanariij literally : petfect satisfaction, which f^an'ikara 
explains as a sinking oneself {pro-tv -dhdnam) in pious 
meditation.” But, asks Deuasen, does not the division of 
subject and object exist here also? Here the Vedanta 
thinkers answer this question “with a, neg-ative, hut, as 
the basis of their view, can only bring forward 'similes and 
passages of scripture.” But “an explanation of this uni- 
fication of subject and object (as it lactually takes place in 
the phenomena of aesthetic contemplation and religious 
devotion) cannot he obtained from their discussions.” 

Deussen’s interpretation" of the advaita system, which 
lb certainly based upon wide scholai.ship and painstaking 
labour, has natunally commanded that sort of popnlaiity 
which is enjo 5 ^ed by every pioneer work. (Consequently, hi3 
opinions here have been accepted a.s the most considered 
and careful views by all scholam within as well as outside 
Indki. “All that is important in t^ankara’s commentary oi 
the Bralima-s'uiras,” it has iheen remarked by one of our 
distinguished interpreters of Indian Philosophy, “has been 
excellently systematised by Heussen in his System of the 
Vedanta; it is therefore unnecessary for me to give any 
long account of this part.”'^ This being the impression of 
an Indian scholar on the merits of Beussen's presentation of 
the advaita system, it i.s no wonder that the latter should be 
considered bv all interebted scholars as a reliable guide to 

T Ur. S N. Das Gupta, A Htstory of Indian Philosophy, Vol 
I. p. 439n 
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the position of that important school of Indian monism ■which 
was represented by Sankara. In opposition to this wide- 
spread tendency to accept Deussen’s interpretation as final, 
we venture to hold that Denssen has failed to grasp the cen- 
tral thought of the teachings of Sankara as well as those of the 
Upanisads, and that the agnostic and mystic elements of the 
Tedantia system have been unjustifiably interpreted by him 
on the lines of ■western agnosticism associated with the 
names of Plato or Kant, 

In justification of these contentions, we must begin with 
what we consider to be the central principle or the funda- 
mental concept of the Tedaiita philosophy, namely, the 
Brahman as the Principle of Revelation (or imyan'i.praS'o.vc) 
The Self as the ultimate principle of revelation, as is "well 
known, is a characteristic tenet of the teachings of the Kpa- 
nisads as well as of the school of Sahkiara. The Self, either 
individual or Absolute, is, according to them, the eternal 
conscious principle {mtyacaitanyasvariipa) which reveals or 
illumines the entire world of objects while itself not stand- 
ing in need of a more uiteiior source of revelation, much as 
one light does not need another light for its own revelation. 
What it means, when put in another form of language, is 
that all our knowledge or experience may be ultimately ana- 
lysed into a, conscious principle to which are presented the 
'things’ that are known. This, again, implies that the con- 
ecious principle itself, inasmuch as it is the ultimate principle 
of revelation, cannot 'he an ‘object’ of knowledge or experi- 
ence. Though invariably present in all experience, the se’f 
cannot ba hnou'n as an obtect. So much must be granted 
by all interpreters of the Vedanta. 

But it will be nothing less than a blunder if we failed 
to emphasise the complementary a^pec^ of the concept of 
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self rovelation a* t lh ilbu 1 n the Ywlaiita lit rai re Tie 
conscious principle ulnek ilifUBjinea ,o.ll oh.ie^ta 
edge does not keej) itself unrevealod or unknown; it (‘finiiot 
ke said to be altogether falling" ib^youd the limits of ordi- 
nary experience, simply on the ground tliai it is not known 
as an object. In other words, the term self-revolaiion or 
s-vapraM-ia, here, does not mean that the self reveals every- 
thing, while keeping us altogether ignorant or unaware of 
its own nature which, therefore, requires the aid of a higher 
faculty in the form of a mystic vision or religious ecstasy. 
On the contnaxy, what it does mean is, that even ordinary 
experience implies a sort of self-experience which is the 
pre-condition of all knowledge of objects. This .self- 
experience, of course^ cannot mean the experience of the 
subject as an objlect, foi, all knowledge of objects pie- 
supposea it; it is a sort of non-o]»]|ectifying experience which 
is so far analogous to what S. Alexander calk ‘enjoyment' as 
distinct from ‘contemplation’ or what Bradley calls ‘imme- 
diate experience.’ The analogy of light employed by the 
"V edanta thinkers is meant precisely to convey this important 
truth, and it w'ould he nothing less thiain a disaster if inter- 
preting- the Upanisatk or the position of the advaita 
thinkers we were to emphasise exclusively the truth that the 
self cannot be known as an object and miss the complemen- 
tary aspect, which is equally important to remember, that 
the self, while knowing an object, musil also have an tixpori- 
ence of itself. Without this self-experience no experience is 
possible, and every (analysis of expeiience that miskes this 
important element present in all experience must iiievii,ably 
lead to the theory of “thing-in-itself ’’ w-Lich may then be 
thought to be unthinkable after Eant or known through a 
kind of higher faculty as urged by the mystics. 
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lu sho'sv, in the light of our interpretation of the con- 
cept of self-revelation, ho-w much o£ Deussen’s exposition of 
the Upanisadic tenets represents the genuine teachings of 
the Yedanta would be impossible within the limits of the 
present essa 5 '. But one point that must be stressed here 
!■' this that he has, hy virtue of an agnostic tendency derived 
from Kant’s philosophy, put Yajnavalkya’s speculations m 
(an extremely misleading light. All the passages he has 
quoted to show the agnostic tenet of Yajnavalhya’s thought 
(particularly on pp. 79-81} and 146 — '156 of The TJnlosoph^ 
of the Upanixadf^) ^ when correctly interpreted, mean no 'more 
than this that the Brahman cannot be known as an object 
On the other hand, the terms cif, atvxajyotih , caitanya, etc , 
profusely used in the Yedanta literature, point unmistakably 
1.0 the truth that the Upisnisadic Absolute, far from hejUg 
unknowable, is knowable par excellence. That which is “the 
light of light,” the “purest light,” and “consisting through 
aud through entirely of knowledge,” cannot he an unknow- 
able subj'ect. On the contrary, it is ever known in knowing 
every object, it is itself its own light. The ordinary facts of 
dream and dreamless sleep aie particularly made use of ior 
establishing its nature which lemaius difficult of comprehen- 
sion in waking experience on laocount of .the fragmentary 
character of our knowledge. Similarly, the negative descrip- 
tions, indicated by the expressions ‘not this' ‘not this,’ are 
not meant to assert that the Brahman is labsolntely unknow- 
able through “experimental knowledge.” All that it 
signifies is that the Absolute cannot he known as an ‘object of 
knowledge,’ because it has none of the characteristics which 
must necessarily belong to the hiioieahle objects. Ail relations 
and duality, — such as the duality of subject and object, space, 
relatidjis, temporal relations, oausal relations, etc. — ■ con- 
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stitnte the very 1 fe-blood of Lhe kiiowablo objects but th y 
are inapplicable to tbe BraJi'min •wbicb is pure Oonseious- 
ness. But Ibis does uoi redrice tbe JJralmuuh to a mere iiero 
oi a pure naugbt. Nor does it iiieaii that tbe realitv of 
Brafnnan c-auuot be established except tbrougli a higher 
faculty or mystic intuition. It is true that mywlic intui- 
tion has a very important place in the eatiie Vedanta dis- 
cipline This mystic intuition (xaksdtkara) is the ultimate 
goal of reasoned hnowiedge {m'O.nana). But it would be 
unjustifiable to inffr from this that there is . no ‘self-ex- 
perience’ in the life of the ordinary man. On the contrary , 
tbe entire tenor and drift of the Upanipadic thought is to 
identify the self with the Brahman and thus to emphasise 
that the Brahman, far from [being a denizen of an alien world 
accessible to the mystics alone, is constantly present in our 
“self-experience” rrhich experience none can deny. 

Nothing is further from our thought than the suggestion 
that the XTpaniaads embody a uniform doctrine. Tliat tlieie 
are conflicting tendencies in their teachings has been admir- 
ably shown hy Deussen with a wealth of matter and profound 
Eibolarship that must wrest admiration from his w-orst critics 
But our contention, is that he has missed what seems to us to 
be the central thought of most of the Upanisads, probably 
under the influence of his intellectual heritage derived from. 
Nant. Kant’s theory of pure ego, based on a relentless, jet 
quite just, criticism of rational psychology, reduced itself to 
a mere ‘X’ in grasping which thought moved in a perpetual 
circle. Some of the Indian critic* of Kant have thought that 
Kant’s perplexities may w'ell be removed by insisting that 
what eludes the grasp of tliought is ca.pable of being* accom- 
plisbed in mystic intuition, and it is this which is supposed 
to be the important les,son of the Vedanta, But, we submit. 
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this B'OTild be doing injustice to Kant as well as to the 
Yedanta. If Kant’s analysis was defective, its defect should, 
in all fairness, be fought on the open field and not through 
a sluice-gate. Black-mailing is as unjust in the intellectml 
field as in social intercourse. On the other hand, by reading 
Kant’s theory' into the TJpanisads, we deprive ourselves 
effectively of the very important weapon forged in the 
Vedanta furnace for killing the agnostic ‘luconvenience' 
which worked disaster in the Kantian camp. Kant wa^^ 
certainly right in insisting that there can be ‘’no knowledge 
of the sulb’ject as an object.” The “unity of consciousness,” 
it is rightly urged, is “the supreme condition of the cate- 
gories,” and, as such, it must not be confused with “a 
perception of the subject as an object.” The subject “cannot 
think the categories without presupposing its own pure self- 
consciousness, aud therefore self-consciousness cannot he 
brought under the categories.”^ But, having proceeded so 
far, Kant seems to have shuddered at his own shadow. The 
result is that, instead of courageously catching the essence ot 
the self in this ‘pure self-consciousnes.s,’ he throws it awa.y 
as something “completely emptv of content,” yet admitting 
in the same breath that it is “a consciousne>s that aocom- 
panies ail conceptions.”® 

I)ens,=en’s interpieiation of the Upani£!3d.s suffers from 
the same lack of courage. The profuse extracts he has 
quoted from the XJpanisads in order to show bow they all aim 
at a knowledge of the Brahman which is thought io be Being 
consciousness (mf). and bliss {dnandi)^ should have 
convinced him that such an Absolute cannot be identified 


S Watson’s Seletiions, p. 154 

P Ihtd , p. lie. 
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th the Thing m t*elf The Yelaata ooneept on < f it 
hein^ entirely ilifforezit the I'elatioD.al OT-rn^^epti^rii ^rf 

conseiousneas, DeuLsaen mi&setl its real niettiiiug and supposed 
that the Absolute Self, though a fouudationa-l oouscdous 
piinciple, might yet be an absolutely unknowable ‘Thinguu- 
itself,’ He nevei seems to have realised that what is 
essentially svaprahlia can at iio luoment of time he unknow- 
able. 'Thus, his interpretationis are marred by the umletected 
presence of two ineonipatible ideas. 

That the Vedanta theory of the nature of the Absolute 
Self is diSereut from the agnostic position is made all the 
more clear by Sankara who has carefully distinguished the 
Self from a. mere zero or naught. One of his clea'iest ex- 
prcvssions in this respect is to be fonmd in <S. B, III. 2. 22', 
Here it is urged by Sankara that it is impossible that the 
phrase ‘not so, not so’ should ‘negative’ Brahman, “since 
that would imply the doctrine of a general Void.” “The 
phnaae that Brahman transcends all speech and thought does 
certainly not mean to say that BrahitMu does not exist;” for 
after it has been said that Bralrman is Existence, Knowledge, 
and Infinity, “it cannot be supposed all at once to ieach its 
non-existence.” The passag’e of the Brh. Up., Saiikara 


10 That Deussen misuiidei stood the m'.aoing of the vsdoiita conoepUoni 
of tit IS also e-vident from the difiereat ways m v<luch ho haa iransUted 
the term It is bometiuies traiielaied as ‘mmd’ {Ibid,, p. 126), but at. other 
places It It. called the ‘kno-'vmg subjeit within us’ (Hud., p 156). Yet m 
another place it is translated as Tntelligenoe' {The Sijitem of the Vcihintn, 
p. ‘212 } This might be partly due to the ambiguity ivitli whiLh the teini 
‘mind’ IS used in English. It is well knoMii that Orreen made a,n attempt 
to distinguish the term ‘mind’ fiom what he oalled “the subject ” Bat 
Deussen docs not stick to even this mipoitant cU.-.tinc.tion m translating nt 
He should at least have seen why Y'ajfiavalkva, to whose theoiy of neh neti 
Leussea traces the absolute unknowableness of Biahmau (The Philosophy 
of the Upamshads , p 82), was asked by Dsasta to explain the Self which 
was supposed to be given in diiect immediate expenenee (sdksddaparoksad 
brahma — Brh Up. III. 4 1.) 
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concludes, lias, tlieiefore, to te understood as follows 
*‘Bfahman is that whose nature is permanent purity, con- 
sciousness, and freedom; it transcends speech and ‘mind,’ 
does not fall w'ithin the eateg-ory of ‘ohject,’ and constitutes 
the inward self of all.” The clear indication of these re- 
marks is that Brdh/man , which is our own self, is someihing- 
that does not belong to the class of ‘objects’ ; it is 
avisaydtifalipati. iS[or does' it mean that Bmhmaii ‘‘cannot 
be reached by the way of knowledge,” las Denssen supposes 
Because it, as the self in us, is eyer given in an immediate 
non-objectifying experience {i.e , aparokmt oa pratyagatma- 
prasiddliel) , as put by Sankara in his Introduction to S.B ) 
It should he clear from such passages that the imme- 
diate experience, called aparoJesdmiihuti in the redanta 
system does not necessarily mean any Togie perception 
The latter, of course, is an in;imediate experience; hut we 
cannot convert the assertion and urge that every type ot 
immediate experience is a supernatural m3’stic perception 
In other words, the advaita conception of nparoksanuhhui i 
IS much tvider than what is known as the Yogie perception 
C’onseciuently, when the self is said to be given in an im- 
mediate expeiienee, the term ‘experience’ miiit not 
he construed as anv extraordinary' mystic experience. Thi-^ 
IS a point of vital importance for a correct iuterpretatiou oi 
the position of Sankara; because, the agnostic and mystic 
interpretation of the ladvaita position initiated hy Deussen 
has been made possible only through an imperfect grasp oi 
the term "‘aparohsa,"' as used l.y the advaita philosophers 
That Beussen did not sufficiently' realise the importance oi 
the meaning which this term is intende-d to convey is evident 


11 The Philosoplvj of the rjiaw^httlt p. bA 
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from the way m which he generally avoids any reference to 
thi 3 ternij as well as from, the dnhio^iS tone ii) whi^^h he 
sometimes speaha of 

It ia evident, then, that the analogy between Sankara 
and Kant breaks down completely on a point wliich is of 
vital importance for a proper estimate of the contribution, 
■which the former has made, to a sound theory of kno-wlcdge 
The self is not an unknowable and inconceivable "‘X” , 
similarly, the Absolute is not, like the Thing-in-itself, some- 
thing lying entirely beyond our ordinary experience or “ex- 
perinienia.1 knowledge,” as Deussen puts it. On the contraiy, 
it must he urged at the risk of repetition, the Self, for 
'?ankara, is constantly given in an immediate experience 
apart from w^hich no knowledge of ‘objects’ would he possible 
It is true that the Indian monists of the advaita school 
held before themselves an ideal of Absolute Experience 
realised in the condition of mystic intuition or samr’d- 
a/idnam-, and it was further believed that a perfect compre- 
hension of the nature of the self is possible in that condi* 
tion only. But the passage from the ordinary to the 
evtraordi nary experience wiaa never conceived to he one from 
nothing to hieing. That is, the Absolute Experience was not 
conceived as a tZm/.s' c.r inachma, and the process of develop- 
ment was not from an experience completely destitute of 
self -experience to another altogether different type of expeii- 


12 Denssen renaarks that the inner Self is, “as our author here affirms, 
in no sense something transcendent, lying beyond the province of pereep 
tion (’[jarokiharti) ” The whole assumption of an inner soul, Uauasen 
translates, “rfesls on this, that it is not transcendent (aparolsha.) " Deus 
sen nowhere clears up the connotation of the term as he understands it 
But his agnostic interpretation of the posuion of Sankara strongly suggests 
that by the term “not transcendent” he means “not lying beyond Yogic 
perception,” In troth, however, every, type of experience which is im 
mediate and arising irrespective of the senses is called aparohsa bv the 
advaita thinkers. 
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ence in wliicli the rfelf is experienced for the first time. On 
the contiary, it "was always supposed that there is not only 
an immediate self-experience at ererj- moment of our Me, 
but in this iself-experience is g-ixen an indefinite type oi 
iibsolute Experience which attains perfection and clarity at 
the end of the entire process ot discipline. 

It would, therefore, he a serious confusion between the 
position of Samkara and that of the Buddhist nihilists to 
think that the Absolute of the advaita system cannot he 
theoretically known, because ''in all knowing, it i-, tire 
knowing subject, it can never be an oihiect of knowledge for 
US Such lan interpretation, as we have urged above is 
altogether incompatible with the advaita doctrine of the 
Self ad the Eternal Conscious Principle [mt^jacciianyasia-^ 
iHpah). As we have put it above, “the assertion that the 
Absolute is theoretically incomprehensible would be as ab- 
surd as that there can be no theoretical knowledge of 
space -on the ground that all spaces that 'are ever known arc 
limited spaces, or that light' is theoretically unknowable 
because what is known directly is an illumined object. 

That Deussen has definitely misunderstood, the advaita 
doctrine of the self is further evident from his observation 
that “the Indian caitanyam comes very close to’’ the idea 

13 That ive have an indefinite sort of Absolute Bspsrience before the 

complete 'vision' has davned ib lometimes disriactly said by the 
advaita thinkers. Uidyarariya, for instance, 1‘emaris, in r^piy in an 
adverse oiitic who might object that en enipiiiy into Brahman woind be 
nseiesa because it was either impossible or superfluous, that ihoagh n is 
true that the Absolute, which is identical with one’s own self, is known 
indirectly or directly, yet a philosophioai pqairy is either for 

converting the indirect knowledge into a direct s-tpenence or for sCeanv-ng 
the direct experience which is already chore. Paroknatvenapraii’^h'fa 
parokfctvena so aaagate ■niseolaoaroksai^c.gataye tai'CckopapaitLh 
yivarana-FramRya-Sangrahahf Tarliabhu^ana's ednion, lU, p. 190. 

14 7he System of the Vedanta, p 143 

ii> Supra, p. 811. 
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ol Porce, exisftencG, in its essence, is nothing' hut a 

manifestation of Force a^ul all Fnowlodgo iina.y he consider- 
ed. as a reaction against the crowd of iinprt'BsionH, and tliere- 
foie as an activity of Force. The caiftnniam , li is said at 
another place, “is, in ornr system, a potency y'vhitdi lies at 
tilt' root of all motion and cluing-o in nature, which is there- 
fore also ascribed, for example, to plants, and means thus 
rather the capacity of reaction to outer influences, a potency 
which, in its highest development, reveats itself as hiiraan 
intellect, as spirit. Such a mi.sinlcrpretaiion of the 
.vedanta term 'caitani/arn.’ would not merit a refutation if it 
had not originated from such a scholar of Indian thought 
as Deussen. This term, as is well known, is at the very < 
basis of the vedanta system, and any aihitriary interpreta- 
tion, therefore, would distort the system as a whole beyond 
all recognition. The concept of For(‘e or Will can hardly 
• be an adequate substitute for what, according in il, is the 
ultimate principle of revelation without ivliich no object can 
he l<no'iDn. The predominantly epistemological character of 
the vedanta, with its emphasiiS' on consciousnesH, knowledge, 
or jndjiam,, is sure to he completely ohsc.ured by tbe un- 
warranted assumption that the advaiia. coucopliou of < udua/m 
is an equivalent of Force or Will. 

Similarly, it a metaphysical ])o^itiou w hich sees “in 
Will the final origin, of Being’’^® commends itself to Deussen, 
then the advaita position is allugether imvoiudhihle with hia 
metaphysical prepossessions. Because, Being is held by the 
advaita thinkers to be the mast universal and irieprcSMhle 


ih The Sy-tem of the Vidanta, p 213 
17 Ibid., p. So 
IS Ibid , p, 315. 
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categoiy, and. as sneli, everytliing is rooted in Being, and 
the Will cannot be an exception, A quid anterior to 
caitanya or consciousness — call it a Will, Velle, or Nolle — - 
would be as repugnant to Sankara as it is to the modem 
idealists, Pot parallel developments of thought in respect 
of this vital problem, one must turn, therefore, not to 
Schopenhauer, but rather to the idealists. 'The Absolute, 
we are told for instance hy an eminent idealist of contem- 
porary Indiia., “is an eternally complete, consciousness. 
Any lesiser definition of it is self-contradictory, and raises 
anew all the difficulties for overcoming which the concep- 
tion is framed In a similar strain, it is remarked by 
Haldane that “behind the fact of consciousness one cannot 
go. It is our ‘that’ of which one can only inquire into the 
%hat.' To quote from the work of yet another accom- 
plished idealist, the existence of la knowable nature implies 
“a principle of consciousness which, in relation to sensibility, 
yields laws of natuie, which is not itself subject to those 
laws of natuie. ”21 

Deussen’s perplexities here appear to arise from the 
vedanta distinction between pure consciousness and what he 
calls the intellectual apparatus or the psychic apparatus of 
the mind. 2^ He admits that in so far as God is the meta- 
physical I of man himself, “his existence cannot be proved 
at all, but also it does not need to be proved, because he is 
that which is alone known directly, and thereby the basis of 
all certainty. ”23 And here he rightly compares the posi- 


ts Dr. H. Haidar, EshO-ys, p 65 

20 The Rsign of Relatiutty, p. S9. 

21 T. H Green, Works H, p. 90. 

22 See, partkalarly, The System of the Vedanta, p, £9 and p. 326. 
s&Ihid., p. 137. 

F. 25 
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t an of the vcdoJita w tli tl e ogxto ergo su. of Debcartee 
Bllf ti}!!:? do6S sot COliVlHOG tlllll of tllG wf tllO V^dslltEt 

ideiitiflcatiou of the real self 'with oonJsciuusness, though^ 
according to Descartes and Saiikana alike, consciousness alone 
fan provide “tlie basis of all ceitainty.’' On the contrary, 
he fancies that the Vedanta, while rightly recognivslng the 
source of true Icnowledg’e in our own “I,” wrongly ^‘halts at 
the form in which it directly appeals to our cori,sci(U3jhne3s, 
as a huower, even after it has out away the whole intellec- 
tual apparatus, and la-scri'bcd it to the ‘not I,’ the world of 
phenomena.”-^ 'This is called ‘Uhe fundamcntiil Wuiit of 
the Vedanta system, which, among other things, comics the 
absence of its proper inonalityd’ The description of (jod 
as the Knower, it is observed elsewhere, indicates no actor- 
ship, and ‘'the difference hetwoen tlod and the soul is a 
mere appearance, while liherahioii is a seeing through this 
appeamuce. But “all attempts of this kind to grasp 
liberation as a new form of knowledge, do ncjt give, and 
cannot give, any satisfactory conclusion as to its nature, so 
long as it is not supplemented by the idea of the moral 
transformation which is so slrongdy accentuated by Chris- 
tianity, but remained foreign to Indian thought.’'-" 

So far as the “idea of the moral transformution” is 
concerned, the confusion of Denssen and a number of other 
interpreters of Indian thoru.ght has been thoroughly exposed 
by Indian scholars, particularly iby Dr. Ganganatlia Jha in 
The Thilo sop] deal Discipline, It has been emphasised, in 
particular, that Sankara’s i)redominantly ilieoretical ap- 
proach to the problems of philosophy does not make light 


24 IlijJ., p. 59. 
2B lUi.. p. 17tf. 
2 C Loo. dt. 
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ol tlie necessity ot a tliorougli moral discipline in the form 
oi renunciation of all desireo for tlie fruits of actions, tran- 
quillity, self-restraint, duties of tie “four life-stages,” etc 
In fact, a theoretical adventure Tvitliout a moral background 
Is definitely opposed to the genius of Indian philosophy 
And S^ahkara’s condemruation of the empirical woild as a 
incT'e appearance is not incompatihle "with a fixed ciiterion 
of truth 01 of morality. Here, the confusion, vre believe, 
due to a disastrous mixing up of two different stand- 
P )ints from ■which Sahkana. is in the habit of arguiing 
The world of plurality, according to the advaita thiakerb, 
has different values according as it is vie-wed from the 
standpoint of finite experience or of Infinite Experience 
And, consequently, such terms as “truth,” “realitj 
“unreality,” “appearance,” etc., have each an ambiguous 
connotation as it is used in the advaita literature. But 
this point needs no further elaboration in vie-^ of what ha'? 
already been done by a number of contemporary interpre- 
ters. It has, for instance, been rightly uiged that for 
Sankara “unreal the world is, illusory it is not, Conse- 


27 Vide Ihid , pp. 23 — 36. 

2S See, paitt^nlaily, S B. II 1 14. 

29 gir S Eaihaknshiiaii, Indian Philosophy , Vol. II,, p. 533. Tkis 
statemsnt, ne venfcaie to suggest, is not ecu ely free iroa. ambigury, 
thungh It IS aof&Lierit for LocnteiaLtnig the pie% dlent notion that the world 
of fimte ex;peiieace tor Sankara is a mare illusion. A. Better rendering of 
the advaita view m the preseat contest would perhaps run as lOiioftS : The 
world of plurality is perfectly real from tue standpoint of finite espedence; 
but when looked at from that of the Infinite erpeuence. it is even less than 
a dream or illusion, and, as such, it has never existed in the past, does 
not exist at present, and will never exist in the future. To put lE in ihe 
words of Sankara, that the world is a dream is a do-trine which must be 
understood in a distinctive sense iatoiaisenkamidnni sandhijanya 
‘rrdydmStratvamudita-m. — S. B III. 2.41 Our empincai world is not "real 
from the infinite stand-point” hut it is perfectly real from the finite 
standpomt. Even the vedaHta term dpeJesika satyam must not he translated 
as “relative reality,” as is done, for instance, by Sir S, Badhakrsshnan. 
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q^uently the doftr no that the worl 1 la i Trutjt loea not 
militate againlst any fixed criterion of truth or the need of 
a moral discipline. 

Wliat we must challenge here, however, is Dcussen’s 
identifioation of pure ooiiscdousness with “the unconscious ” 
What he calls “the psychic apparatus’ ' is according to 
Sankara, a composite istruciure including within itself the 
conscious principle and what, in the opinion of the 
advaitfli thinkers, are unconscioaia mental moditicatiom 
The fruitfulness of this distinction as well a.s the j)erple\i- 
ties arising Out of their identification have heen explained 
hy ns. We have seen, for instance, that the problem of 
personal identity surviving the breaks in the - psychical 
current in deep sleep, the perception of lan ohiject, the 
awareness of change, recognition, and memory, — all these 
require, for their adequate explanation, a clear lecognition 
of the composite character of the so-eulled psychic la.pparatus. 
And a close approach to this advaita doctrine Lu made by 
some of the modern idealists in their analysis and expla- 
nation of perception, i)articularly by T. il. Green. 

(Indian Philo^tophj, Vol I, p 100), beLausc Uub nnglit loa,<i to Iho confusion 
of Sant&ra’B pn&ition vith the iriodem theory of islativity of knowledge 
Tha latter, in the handa of Binstein oi ihe pragmatists, is a protest against 
the doctuae of absolute tiuth in human knowledge. For Sankaia, on thei 
contrary, there are absolute criteria of tinlh and moiality in onr knowledge, 
m spite of its noihmgne&a when viewed from the standpoint of Infinite 
experience. It is, therefoie, loss ambiguous to translate, the toim 
apek,nlfa-satyam'' as “absolute truth from the finite Btandpoint ’’ The 
precise significance of the advaita diBiinction between the Pdrarnarthika and 
ihe Vyavahdrika view of reality is escellently broughl out by Trofessor R D 
Ranade with the help of Spinoza’s famous disliiuiion between reality view 
ed arb specie irtcmifaiis and sub specie tempOris respectively, — See, parti- 
cularly, Survey oj' Upamshadic Philosophy, p. 215 and p 2-31. 

30 We may remember here his indignant remark that in analysing 
the _ relation between the mind p.cl the external woild one should 
distinguish between several queations “the confusion between which has 
been a great snare for philosophers ” iWorhs, I, p ISi,! These questions, 
according to him, are those of relation between a sensitive and non-sensitivs 
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Deus-sen's confusion here is surely due to a lack of clear 
distinction between consciousness and sensibility, or, to 
put it in the language of the Tedanta, between hodiin and 
huddlii The latter, quite as much as the tree or the table, 
IS an object of knowledge, and, as such, presupposes the 
reality of the former which, therefore, may very aptly be 
oalled foundational knowledge or foundational conscious- 
ness. And, as a matter of fact, many modern idealists call 
it ‘Enowledge.’ In this respect, Knowledge or Conscioub- 
ness, far from being an unconscious will or potency, is the 
-prms of reality. It is not a “feeble faculty,” as Deussen 
thinks, SI nor is it something unconseions on the contrary, 
It is the ultimate principle of revelation without which 
nothing can be known. 

Allied with Den&sen't, confusion on the so-called psychic 
apparatus is his view that the Vedanta; finds “the last bastj 
of Being in the Subject of Knowledge.” The truth, on 
the contrary, is that the Vedanta finds in Knowledge the 
ultimate principle which is presupposed bv all relations in- 
cluding the relation of the subject to the object. In other 
words, the subject-dbject relation, far from being an ulti- 
mate relation, has a meaning only because of the reality of 
the foundational knowledge. It is true that the term 

body, between tbougbt and its object, and between tbought and something' 
only qualified aa the negation of thought The psychological method, it 
IS said elsewhere, “has held to the position, conceded by the introspec* 
tionists of the school of Locke, that the expenent'e of related objects, in 
■which the whole work of consciousness is implicitly contained, is given 
ah extra tbiough modification of the sentient oTgamsni. The objeciive 
psychologists, “having begun bv confusing sentience with consciousness, 
come to regard ‘ the external ’ as independent of consciousness.'’ iZbid , 
p 482.) Such remarks clearly indicate the need of distingnishiiig conwicas 
ness from sentience which approximately corresponds to the advada 
distinction between cit or hodha and baddiis, 

SI Ibid , p. 134. 

8“ Jh'd pp 137 13d and 1'6 
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tacrwer is Bompt roes used by the ladva ta tl lakerg to m 
dicate the ultimate character of knowledge; hut this must 
not he interpreted as implying’ the reality of an agent of 
knowledge of which knowledge is an activity. This duality 
o£ a knowing agent and the process of knowledge, though 
required for expressing in language the highest nature of 
the self, is nothing more than a inakoshiit dict.ited by 
linguistic exigencies : hut it does not exist within the Self 
which in its ultimate nature is an iindiJt'erentiaitod and 
indivisible conscious principle. All distinciiion.s are known 
in the light of this Knowledge, hut there is no distinction 
within it. I can distinguish between ‘x’ and 'y,' because I 
remain perfectly identical with myself while apprehending 
the distinction of ‘x’ from ‘y’. Without this identical con- 
scious principle, no distinction can ho known; con^equeiit- 
kj”, a theory which introduces the distinction of the agent 
from the act of knowledge into the conscious principle it- 
self must necessarily land itself in inextricable difficnltiea 
in accounting for our knowledge of difference. 

This being the real position of the advaila doctiine of 
Self, its denial of actorship, far from being a defect in its 
analysis of knowledge, testifies to the thoroughness and 
depth of its epistemological insight. And it is, therefoie, 
very misleading to characterise the genuinely advaita posi- 
tion as subscribing to the theories of intelleetualism or of 
voluntarism. The fact is that it places the essential nature 
of the Self, neither in Knowing nor in Willing as supposed 
by Deus3en,“3 "but in Knowledge or Consciousness which is 
taken to be the ultimate presupposition of all specific know- 
ledge-events and all special acts of will. 

Here we find from a different standpoint the error of 


s» Ib-d p 374 
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reducing the self in deep sleep to an imaginary cognition. 
The particular Jinowledge-e-vents, it has heen rigliily seen 
by Deussen, do not exist in the state of dreamless slumber. 
But, inasraucli as these specific knowledges pre-suppose the 
foundational Knowledge, the absence of the former is no 
argument for denying the presence of the latter, much as 
the absence of illumined objects cannot be made the basis of 
the inference about tbe laibsence of light. What stands in 
the way of an adequate comprehension of the nature of the 
Self in deep sleep is the fact that the self in that stage 
exists as' an unconditioned principle or a non- 
relational conscious principle. This is what is signified by 
the advaita tenet of the indixidual self ‘entering' into the 
BiahTnaiv: it does not mean that the Self, then, reduces itself 
to “an unconscious because objectless Cognition."^^ The 
unconditional conscious principle is neither a mere nothing 
as some of the Buddhists fancied, nor is it an unconscious 
Will as supposed by Deussen. On the contrary, as we haxe 
repeatedly observed, it is the ultimate principle of revelation 
which foims the necessary background of all relational and 
conditioned objects; and it is ever given, however imperfect- 
ly, in our undeniable self-experience or self-enjoyment. 

We have subjected Beuasen’s interpretation of tne 
Yedanta to a rather lengthy criticism in view of the inilueiiLe 
it has exercised upon the subsequent interpreters of Sahkaia. 
It will be impossible to show in detail here the extent of this 
infiuence. We must, therefore, content ourselves with, a 
brief reference to some of the unambiguous expressions of 
Sankara which show, on the one hand, that the Self, for him, 
cannot be an unknowable entity, to be known, if at all, 
through an extraordinary type of intuition; ano, on the 


34 Ihzd,, p. 339. 
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other hail 1 that the Self is i ot a Subject id the Bcnse ua 
which it means an Uigent of the activitiy of knowledge as 
distinguished from the act of knowing and the ohject of 
know] edge , 

In a well-known passage of Suiikara's eommen- 
tary on the it is asked : ITow can there lie a 

cognition of the Ahsolnte Self in the iniest weiiae 

of the term? 'The consninmation of Ahstdnte-Expaii- 
ence {Brahma-j )'i£ma?'ya para pansatiidpnh), it is said in 
reply, is of the same nainre as self-knowledge (df'ni.aj danam). 
Blit, again, the difhculty arises as to the way of self-know- 
ledge. The self has heen said to he form-less {nirnkura), 
hut it is universally admitted that lall cognition asMunes the 
form of the ohject that is cognised; hence the problem is: 
How is the constant meditation of self-knowledge possible? 
In answering this apparently difficult problem, (Sankaira, re- 
marks significantly that the self being essentially the con- 
scious principle within us, it is uimecessary to impart a 
knowledge of the self, “inasmuch as it is invariably com- 
piehended in association with all objVcts of porcepiion " All 
that is needed is the destruction of our habit of initt.vibuting 
to it the (.qualities of the not-self (aridtmKldliydTopaiianivrtt'ih 
eva kdiyd). 't’t hen this is done, it will he seen that the self, 
far from being something that has to he known a,s the distant 
ideal of knowledge, is ‘‘quite self-evident, easily known, very 
near, and forming- our very essence.” There is nothing in 
the. world which is more blissful, self-evident, easily know- 
able, and quite near. This self-knowledge, it is further 
observed, is difficult only for those who are either self-con- 
ceited or whose intellect is so engrossed with the external 
sense-given objects that they make no laborious study of the 


85 XVITI, SO See also S. B, I 1. 4. 
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sources of real kuo-wledge. Tlie fact is ttnat “tlie self is not a 
tlimg unknown to anybody at any time, it is not a tking to 
be attained or avoided, establisbed or acconiplisbed .... Just 
as there is no need for an external evidence by vriiicli one’s 
own body is to be known, so there is no need for such an evi- 
■dence in the case of the knowledge of the self which is even 
nearer than the body.” Similarly, ‘'those who think that 
there can he no immediate perception of -unconditioned 
knowledge must all the same admit that, since an ohject of 
knowledge presupposes the fact of knowledge, this latter is las 
immediately known as pleasure and the like.” We, no doubt, 
seek to know an object, but not knowledge itself ; kno-wledge, 
[ therefore, is self-revealed, and so is the self. {Atq/antap-rasid" 

dham jndnam jUdtd api ata eva prasiddha iti.) 

I In view of the explanation we have already attempted 

■of the advaita doctrine of the self as an ultimate principle 
of revek-tions, it is needless to say anything more in elucidat- 
ing Sankara’s contentions in these passages. That know- 
ledge, ‘for the advaita thinkers, is essentially unconditioned, 
I and that it is yet given constantly in a sort of immediate 

experience are particularly emphasised hy them. 
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